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Amusing for all 
but exceedingly 
useful for liars 


ACKLIN, the celebrated actor, one evening made ‘‘The Cultiva- 
tion of the Memory”’ the subject of a lecture, during which he said 
that to such perfection had he brought his own, that he could learn 

anything by rote on once hearing it. Foote, another actor, was present, 
and handed up the following sentences, desiring that Macklin would read 
them once and repeat them from memory : 


“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf, to make an apple-pie; and at the 
same time a great she-bear, coming up the street, pops its head into the shop. ‘ What! 
No Pears Soap?’ So he died, and she very imprudently married the barber; and there 
were present the Picninnies, and the Joblilies, and the Garcelies, and the Grand Pan- 
jandrum himself, with the little round button at top; and they all fell to playing the game 
of catch as catch can, til the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots.” 


It is needless to say that Foote had the laugh of old Macklin, 
and that Pears’ Soap is matchless for the Complexion 
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world, commenced his business career 
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Employment Bureau we have assist- 
ed thousands of men to secure good po- 
sitions and better salaries. Hundreds of them who formerly 
earned from $40 to $75 per month now earn from $100 to $500_a 
month and all expenses. Write for full particulars today. It 
costs nothing to investigate. Address nearest office. 
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heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least 
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“Chip, of the Flying U.” If this book doesn’t 
immediately take rank as one of the best sellers 
we shall lose faith in the discrimination of the 
American reading public. Beautifully illustrated 
in colors by Mr. Charles M. Russell, the greatest 
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N my capacity of faculty wife I have 
known so many boys and loved 
them so dearly that I was not sur- 

prised to learn that my reputation had 
penetrated even the fastnesses of the 
far West, and. finally commanded the 
attention of Arthur Larrabee, of whom 
I had not heard directly in fifteen years. 
Newspaper and magazine articles had 
told me much concerning his enormous 
fortune and daring enterprises, but aft- 
er his wife died I had only these words 
from the pens of strangers, to tell me 
aught of those with whom she had 
lived. 

Alice Griswold and I were like sis- 
ters until she married Arthur Larra- 
bee and went West to live—and die. 
Sometimes when a girl marries she 
shuts herself into her little home and 
seemingly forgets for a period of years 
those who live beyond easy walking 
distance, often letting them slip until 
lonely middle age wakens her to a real- 
izing sense of loss. If I had done so 
I might have been excusable, for my 
husband was a struggling instructor, 
and the work in our little home was 
done by my own hands, while Arthur 
Larrabee’s thousands afforded luxury 
and idleness. I contend, myself, that 
the more one has to do the more she 
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can accomplish in outside lines, because 
she has steam up and is in the spirit of 
work; but Alice had looked upon mar- 
riage as emancipation, and had no love 
for any previous condition of servitude. 
It was as well, perhaps, that there was 
no necessity for any exercise of her 
own talents, since she was ever an in- 
different housewife and never knew 
whether berries were poor because 
they were just coming in, or because 
the season for them was drawing to a 
close. 

So our paths parted. Her husband 
rose to prominence and mine to comfort. 
We heard, now and then, of their jour- 
neyings, of his honors, of the growth 
of their sphere, of the birth of their 
two children, and finally of her death. 
When one has loved another from 
babyhood to womanhood, watching her 
develop with jealous affection, sharing 
every thought and every pleasure, con- 
fiding to her all trials and tribulations 
and planning futures at her side, one 
can never lose the old sense of com- 
panionship. I do not know that Alice 
meant to consider our financial posi- 
tion, but I cannot help acknowledging 
to myself that she let me go easily, 
gladly; and yet I loved her, and her 
death left me bereft. The ache has not 
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gone to-day, though I cannot but wish 
she had left us before she forgot me. 

From the day she died her husband 
was a changed man, and his indiffer- 
ence to everything but business was 
noted on every hand. Reckless methods 
became a habit with him, though he 
was always strictly honorable and in- 
variably successful. His income was 
quoted as enormous, though even the 
most exaggerated accounts always did 
justice to the severe simplicity of his 
home life. He had never built atro- 
cious palaces or toadstool bungalows, 
and latterly he had not entertained, 
even for the growing children over 
whom a governess and a housekeeper 
ruled. Alice had so loved display and 
the pomp of a retinue of servants. 
These things, or most of them, I 
learned afterward, for I knew little or 
nothing of his life or his tastes when 
Arthur Larrabee wrote me a letter. 

He began by saying he remembered 
me at the wedding—whereat I smiled, 
for I was maid of honor and consid- 
ered myself rather noticeable. When 
a man takes pride in noticing and re- 
membering, he is often at his funniest. 
I remember meeting a young man five 
years after we had had some very good 
times together, and having him say he 
had vivid recollections of a boat ride 
with me that he never took. I suppose 
a man cannot be expected to keep track 
of all the girls in whom he has been 
more or less interested. 

Arthur Larrabee went on to say that 
his only son, having finished his pre- 
paratory school, would shortly present 
himself to our registrar to enter the 
department of which my husband is 
dean. The statement had the pleasant 
fatherly ring of one who was certain 
of announcing a matter of national or 
universal importance, so little did the 
writer realize how small a ripple one 
more pebble makes in the sea. Men 
in high places do not know how often 
their sons have to go on their own 
merits or have harder rows to hoe be- 
cause they are their fathers’ sons. He 
knew full well, he said, that favor was 
not to be desired in scholarship; but he 
reminded me that the boy had no 


mother, and added that he was certain 
that Alice would wish her son to be 
under my direct supervision. It was on 
the whole a manly letter, but it was 
the last sentence that broke me up. I 
am one of the delicately balanced be- 
tween laughter and tears, and I wished 
I could know whether Alice had given 
me a thought. 

I felt then, as I sometimes do, that 
it is a strange trick of fate that I should 
be the wife of a dean. A man in his 
position is obliged to be so severe and 
dignified that people do not understand 
how perfectly dear he is at home. If 
they ever saw him “letting off steam,” 
as he calls it, I am certain his position 
in the university would be imperiled. 
If he were not so dear I don’t know 
what I should do, I get so tired of the 
everlasting bookishness and the mad 
race not to be left behind in knowing 
things. I love people and cannot keep 
the pace of the intellectual faculty 
wives. They wonder how he ever came 
to marry me, because I am sort of soft 
and foolish, and they don’t understand. 

Some men, I notice, on attaining mid- 
dle age take to drink; others to their 
clubs, and others still to incessant read- 
ing; but the older Leroy gets, the more 
of a joy he is. As he misses the chil- 
dren, married and gone, he tries the 
more to make up to me. And Frances, 
our daughter, is just like him. There 
is, thank goodness, none of that oft- 
praised “sweetness” in either of them. 
I have known such sweet women who 
never cleared the luncheon table before 
time for dinner, never chided the chil- 
dren even when they poked sticks in 
people’s faces, never lost their tempers 
or their smiles, always finding some 
one to fetch and carry for them be- 
cause they were so sweet. My people 
have character enough to be impatient 
and make mistakes. 

I have always had a horror of bring- 
ing Frances up to be a college widow, 
so we sent her away to a girls’ college 
and we traveled in the summers until 
she was grown. There are girls here, 
of course; but who would make her 
daughter a coed, knowing what I do 
about it? Once, in Leroy’s sabbatical 
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year, we went abroad with her, the only 
one of our five children who was still 
with us. I am afraid our European 
trip was a good deal of a lark, and I 
know a number of the faculty ladies 
were quite righteously shocked to find 
I had acquired no great veneer of cul- 
ture while away. “With such a schol- 
arly husband, too!” they cried as with 
one accord. They have given me up as 
a bad job now, for I heard one of them 
say she did not believe I would ever 
learn to take life seriously. 

Seriously! If they only knew the 
heartaches I have over some of my boys 
on occasion, especially freshmen! And 
here was another stranger coming as 
one sent by the dead, to be mothered 
and guided—the independent, bluster- 
ing, swaggering sub-freshman! 


II. 


The day of the fall entrance exam- 
inations I was crossing the campus near 
Lincoln Hall on my way to Mrs. 
Storck’s when I met Dick Larrabee face 
to face. I knew him for a freshman at 
once by the armful of books he saw fit 
to carry, and because he set his watch 
by the clock in the library tower; but I 
knew him as Alice’s son by so many 
unmistakable signs that I stopped short, 
unable to do anything but gaze, the 
while it seemed as though my heart 
would burst. The boy hesitated a mo- 
ment with an air of polite though ar- 
rogant surprise, raised his hat indo- 
lently, and started by. 

“Wait, please,” I said quickly. 
“You are Alice Griswold’s boy, are you 
not?” 

He whipped off the atrocious berib- 
boned hat again, and the quick color 
flew to his face. 

“Yes’m,” he said boyishly. “But 
nowadays they call me that rascal of 
Larrabee’s.”” 

We shook hands and looked at each 
other curiously. I saw a tall, well- 
formed young fellow, with a firm grasp 
but shifting eyes; his wavering mouth, 
so like Alice’s, showing his decision not 
yet made. The fork of the road comes 
sooner or later to every one, and he 
had yet to make his choice. 
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“I suppose you think it would be 
better for me to continue to be known 
as her boy,” he said coldly, “though 
I am no credit to her. I certainly am 
glad to get away from housekeepers 
and things, and be free to live. Father 
tied me down too much for a man of 
my years.” 

Something in my face made his man- 
ner change of a sudden. I had thought 
back so far! 

“T suppose you are Lady Addie,” he 
said briskly. “There is little the fel- 
lows haven’t told me about ‘Addie,’ as 
they call Professor Adams.” 

“You will hear all sorts of tales,’ I 
said, as we walked along slowly. “Judgé 
your professors for yourself and not 
on hearsay. J am Mrs. Adams, your 
mother’s friend, and I want to be your 
friend.” 

He held out his hand impulsively. 

“Tm with you,” he said seriously. 
“T was coming up to see you to-night, 
but the fellows want me for some- 
thing.” 

Was he insincere or only diffidently 
palavery? 

“Come to dinner when you can,” I 
said. “My husband and I will be glad 
to see you.” 

“An invitation from you is a coveted 
honor, did you know it?” he asked awk- 
wardly. “I suppose you do, since your 
husband is the most popular professor 
on the hill. Monnie told me to tell 
her all about you. She’s my sister.” 

“How did your examinations go?” 

“T didn’t have to take any but the 
usual English,” he said gayly. “And 
that was a cinch. I won’t get a condi- 
tion from old Davy’s office, that’s sure.” 

He was like his father as I remem- 
bered him, eager to show his familiar- 
ity with new situations by an easy 
adoption of terms and nicknames pe- 
culiar to the locality. Arthur Larra- 
bee as a young man always spoke of 
celebrities as if he had known them 
from their youth up, a trick he prob- 
ably lost as soon as he really knew 
those worth while. 

“Don’t forget me,” I said. “I live 
in number sixteen. You have an en- 
gagement for to-night, you said?” 
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“Yes,” he said boastfully. “At one 
of the frats. I am being rushed by 
four fraternities, and I presume it will 
take me some time to decide which one 
I like best. A man cannot be too care- 
ful. I’m going to try for the glee club 
and the crew, too.” 

I had seen so many confident fresh- 
men come up the hill to meet defeat 
that I knew the pity of it and did not 
smile. I wondered what fraternities 
had chosen to elect him and hoped it 
might not be the wild ones, though I 
knew the hope was vain. His father’s 
reputation was such as would give him 
entrance to the most noted fraternities, 
the little more than drinking clubs, 
against which our president is power- 
less, though he knows the wrecks that 
go out into the world from them, en- 
tering young in innocence and leaving 
old in dissipation. The tragedies of 
college, against which no one warns 
them! 

“You don’t think I will,” he said 
slowly. “Is it so hard to be somebody 
here?” 

“Tt depends on the kind of somebody 
you care to be,” I said. “The most 
prominent somebody last year was ex- 
pelled for cheating his landlady.” 

He laughed oddly. 

“Tl pay my bills,” he said. “But I 
didn’t come to college to be a book- 
worm or a prig, and I intend to enjoy 
myself. This is a pretty country 
around here, isn’t it?” 

We stood, then, back of the library, 
and the view was glorious over the 
valley to West Hill and the lake shim- 
mering far below. Some of the crew 
were out in a shell in the bright sun- 
light, scudding like a bird between the 
reflections of the green hills on either 
side. The beauty of it hurt me, and I 
resented his patronizing tone, though 
I said nothing. He showed himself to 
me more undisciplined every moment, 
but it only made me sorrier for him. 
The country is dear to me, but I had 
more sympathy with him than with the 
Idaho woman who asked me petulantly : 
“Isn’t there anything to be seen here 
but scenery, after all?’ I laugh to 
myself when I realize how crestfallen 


I was at having to acknowledge there 
was nothing more. 

As I stood with Alice’s son over- 
looking the little city and the hill-bound 
lake, I realized anew all the lessons 
the boy had to learn outside of books, 
and longed to help him as I knew I 
was powerless to do. How he would 
have laughed had he known my 
thoughts! Yet Alice’s boy could not 
know, as I knew, the two natures that 
would fight for the mastery; nor fear, 
as I feared, that the weaker would win. 

Two fraternity sophomores, turning 
the corner abruptly, came upon us and 
bore away my new friend with a laugh- 
ing apology, and I was left alone with 
my thoughts. I turned to the stone 
bench, placed there by one of our great 
men, and, seating myself, ran my fin- 
ger over the inscription as I read: 

To those who sit here in sorrow 
To those who sit here rejoicing— 


Sympathy and greeting, for so have we done 
in our time. 


I have always been sorry I was not 
the one to leave that beautiful memorial 
behind, to greet the homesick and sor- 
rowing; for I love its message dearly. 

That day, again, it helped me, and I 
looked over the valley with a lighter 
heart. Below, I could see the bridge 
that the hill people had vainly begged 
the townsfolk to mend, the bridge they 
mended only when the circus company 
sent word it was too weak to bear the 
weight of the elephants, and therefore 
would prevent the parade. The same 
day an injunction was issued prevent- 
ing some housemovers from proceeding 
across the road until after the proces- 
sion had returned, to avoid blocking it! 
Children, all of us! 

The library chimes, sounding forth 
over the valley, reminded me of my er- 
rand at Professor Storck’s, and I rose 
and went on. As I came out of the 
modest little house, set on the edge of 
the bluff, I met Leroy, and we went 
back up the centipede walk together. 

“You mustn’t take that Larrabee boy 
too much to heart,” he said, as though 
reading my thoughts. “I met him this 
morning.” 

“You don’t like him?” 
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) 
~~ AWITZ eve, 


I shiver when I pass Hinck’s and hear the stein song ring out from the cloud of smoke. 


“The first thing he told me was that 
he considered it a shame that respect- 
able fellows have to associate with stu- 
dents who work their way by driving 
wagons and tending furnaces.” 

The dean’s voice expressed so much 
that we did not say another word, cross- 
ing the campus in a silence that showed 


more than anything how deep was our 
disappointment. 

After all, how little we change! The 
real Us never does change, merely de- 
velops, and the undeveloped character 
is handed down to these our children. 
If they could begin where we leave 
of it seems as though it would help 
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a lot, but what a cynical creature our 
great-great-great-great-grandson would 
be! I contend he would not be a pes- 
simist, but Leroy feels sure of it, and 
we have warm discussions over the 
question, all the warmer for being ab- 
surd. As I look back, though, I cer- 
tainly am surprised to think I was ever 
the little girl whoeloved boiled carrots 
and the Mollie Books. 

Leroy thinks I take the students too 
much to heart for my own good, and 
I know I never get to lots of the 
bridges I cross, but I know men and I 
knew Dick Larrabee. Perhaps, as I 
like to get the disagreeable things out 
of the way early, I have fallen into the 
habit of crossing the bridges in order 
to be ready to act when they do appear 
—like rehearsing for a play. The 
imaginary conversations I have had 
with some of those boys would fill a 
book and are usually pitched in the 
wrong key, after all; but there are so 
many people who need only a word fitly 
spoken to help them up and on that 
it pays to be ready to give it. It was 
a negro preacher who asked: “Bred- 
ren, when yo’ git to de extreme o’ de 
extremities, den whar is yo’?” 


III. 


Dick Larrabee came to dinner and 
condescended to be quite patronizingly 
agreeable to Frances and me. Leroy 
was merciless in cornering him and 
bringing him down to facts when he 
boasted, as he sometimes did. I saved 
the boy all I could, but Leroy said aft- 
erward he wished I had not, for Dick 
reminded him so much of a boy he 
once knew. Leroy always has enough 
illustrations in his past to fill the life 
of a centenarian, but they sometimes 
fit nicely. This boy of his boasted of 
the bicycle club of which he was a 
member, and when asked the make of 
the bicycles, was forced to reply: “Oh, 
we haven’t any of us got bicycles, yet, 
but we all have sweaters!” I was quite 
crushed by the quotation until I hap- 
pened to think to ask if the boy were 
not himself. Whereat he made no re- 
ply, but strode haughtily out of the 
room. 


There was nevertheless a certain 
winsome breeziness about Dick that 
gave him a charm of his own and held 
my liking. I felt he was honest at the 
core, and wondered whether his appar- 
ent frivolity were not a mask to cover 
deeper feclings. It startled me to note 
how familiar his faults were, how 
quickly I recognized them as _ his 
mother’s, though I had never known 
them in her. Perhaps it gave me great- 
er patience because she was so dear to 
me. To quarrel is some satisfaction be- 
cause there is always a feeling of justi- 
fication, but to lose her so was terrible. 

Leroy and I were very, very poor 
in those days; and sometimes, to-day, as 
we sit by the grate fire in the dark, we 
smile with tears in our eyes at the 
poor little couple who tried so hard to 
hold up their heads in university cir- 
cles. What a panic an invitation from 
East Avenue used to give us! The 
president’s reception must be attended, 
and there was nothing of which to.make 
a waist save the lining of my trousseau 
party coat. It was made, and the pres- 
ident’s wife admired it, bless her, prob- 
ably divining how my nervous heart 
throbbed under my artificially calm 
manner. To-day we live—though still 
underpaid—on East Avenue ourselves, 
and I admire the taste of instructors’ 
wives whenever I see them white and 
tense with nervousness. Leroy, falling 
heir to a tidy fortune in the nick of 
time, brought out the invention that 
was the darling of his heart, and we 
have been comfortable ever since. 

How much the invention had to do 
with his being made dean I do not 
know, but he was, and we have faculty 
teas and faculty dinners at number six- 
teen these days, and listen with rapt at- 
tention to papers on Dante or St. Si- 
mon by a faculty wife, or applaud to 
the echo the loud-pedal piano playing of 
a faculty daughter. 

When I was a young woman I went 
to an exposition in Chicago, an annual 
affair held in a building that was enor- 
mous in those modest days. Here there 
were pianos for sale, and when the 
orchestra was not playing they were, 
loud, echoing, flaring, blatant; and it is 
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of these I think when I hear the slap- 
dash music of the present day and 
watch the gymnastics of the pianist. 
Thank Heaven, Frances is old-fashioned 
. enough to play the soft dreamy things, 
and is not afraid of spoiling her classic 
sense by playing “Home, Sweet Home,” 
or “Suwanee River” for her father. 

I wish I had kept a diary of those 
old days, even though it were filled 
with foolishness ; for Dick cannot know 
his mother as he would, could he real- 
ize something of her girlhood. There 
are so many things hard to understand 
when one does not know all that others 
have had to undergo, and the early life 
of his mother was so terribly hard be- 
fore she met Arthur Larrabee. I won- 
dered how much he knew of it all, and 
of his grandfather, who did not live 
up to his old and honorable lineage. 
When we contemplate the sins of the 
others as visited on the children, we 
are glad there are men of such stern 
stuff as Arthur Larrabee to offset them. 

We have not been people to keep 
diaries, as a rule. When Frances was 
a little thing she asked if she might 
keep one, taking the idea from some 
small friend whose mother considered 
it a religious duty. I asked, in return, 
of what good it would be to her; and 
she replied that if you kept a diary 
and the lady across the street died you 
would note the fact in your book. I 
agreed, and asked what then? Then, 
she said, when you wanted to call on 
her you’d look her up in the diary, find 
she was dead, and not go. She kept 
the diary. 

Dick Larrabee did not have time to 
do much visiting, so popular was he, 
but I heard of him now and then, even 
when I did not see him. Once when I 
passed the row of feet on the Chi Pi 
window sill, on my way downhill, I 
recognized his big hill-climbing shoes, 
though I did not see any more of him 
than that, and I wondered if his diffi- 
cult choice had been made. He was 
like a girl with many lovers, coquetting 
with this fraternity and that, certain of 
ample time in which to make his selec- 
tion. It was enough that Arthur Lar- 
rabee’s son was thinking it over. Yet 
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without his great charm of manner 
they would not have tolerated his con- 
descension. 

“IT see your Daniel has fallen into 
the liars’ den, Peggy,” Leroy said one 
day. “What has become of the angel 
that was to stand by and lead him safe- 
ly out again?” : , 

“T saw him,” I sighed. “But he is 
free, white, and twenty-one, and plainly 
resents advice. Not that I’ve tried to 
give him any, but I know it from the 
tilt of his head.” 

“It would be better if his head were 
set more squarely on his shoulders,” 
Leroy said sharply. “He was down at 
Hinck’s until after two last night.” 

How things get known in a univer- 
sity town I do not know, unless the 
townspeople spread and exaggerate 
news, to even up old scores with the 
hill families. At any rate, my laun- 
dress kept me well.informed of.the edu- 
cational influences at work on Dick 
Larrabee, and I realized that he was 
following the line of least resistance. 
Leroy says a man who is going to be 
wild will be so even in good surround- 
ings, but I know the fatal comradeship 
that mars a boy before he realizes the 
inevitable end. 

The faculty wives laugh at me be- 
cause I shiver when I pass Hinck’s and 
hear the stein song ring out from the 
cloud of smoke, sung by thick and 
shaky, though boyish, voices. They 
laugh themselves, these boys, as their 
familiarity breeds indifference rather 
than contempt. I have often noticed 
that people with an infirmity like poor 
eyesight, begin by testily denying their 
abnormality and end by boasting that 
they have this or that serious affliction. 
If they find pleasure in it I suppose it 
is all right. I can well remember my 
delight that I was the only little girl 
in our neighborhood who had had mea- 
sles twice. 

Frances was almost as severe as her 
father regarding my new protégé, but 
that was the first winter I had allowed 
her to meet the students, and she was 
so busy with some of those I liked best 
that she had little time for thoughts 
of Alice’s boy. There was one fellow 
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particularly nice to us both, a senior 
who had won Sigma Zi in his junior 
year, whom Leroy considered the 
brightest man in any of his classes, too 
studious to have as much time to him- 
self as he wished. He was Fred Al- 
len, and I liked him far more than I did 
the sophomore president, Lewis Greg- 
ory, a Chi Pi man. 

Leroy and I have been accused of be- 
ing anti-fraternity in spite of our fra- 
ternity and sorority affiliations, and 
people are more than half right in thus 
accusing us. Aside from the fact that 
almost every university scandal has its 
origin in fraternity men, Leroy is too 
intensely democratically American to 
like caste. We cannot blame the fra- 
ternities for desiring wealthy members, 
considering the ostentatious expendi- 
tures they find necessary on the occa- 
sion of proms or other celebrations, but 
we cannot but see that the best men are 
kept down thereby. The fraternities 
put their members on the committees, 
on the masque, on everything where 
mere voting will do it, regardless of 
merit, and then people wonder at the 
showing we make. 

I should like to take a broom and 
sweep every fraternity from our uni- 
versity, even if we had to go into bank- 
ruptcy to pay for my rashness. Leroy 
is a frat man, but in his day they did 
not spend their evenings at things 
called “smokers,’ where the chief en- 
tertainment lay in smashing chairs and 
shoving a piano from one side of the 
room to the other. 

I think I should have felt better 
about fraternities had I known whether 
Frances liked that Chi Pi man as much 
as she seemed to. Which only goes to 
show, perhaps, that our most cherished 
prejudices revolve around some per- 
sonal interest after all. 


IV. 


For quite a while I was out of touch 
with life on the campus, save as I heard 
it from Frances’ letters, for I had to 
run down to my oldest son’s in response 
to a telegram. His children were 
seized with measles, and Lucy was in 


a panic at once. Sometimes I think a 
woman makes a mistake in being too 
independent and_ self-reliant. The 
woman who sits back as Lucy does 
and says she cannot cook a thing, and - 
is a perfect child about illness, always 
finds some one ready to help her out 
and take the responsibility off her 
shoulders. If I had only not known 
how to do things, I’d have had so much 
easier times in the early days—and been 
quite properly ashamed of myself, into 
the bargain. 

Lucy and Paul live in Philadelphia, 
where they have a dear home and three 
lovely and lovable children, so, as I 
have always been fond of their city, I 
was most glad to go there. I think 
Lucy’s relatives always expect to see 
me dance a jig on the table, or ride 
bareback through their sedate streets, 
because I was brought up in wild and 
woolly Chicago; but, so far, I have dis- 
appointed them. It may be there is a 
saving grace in the fact that I was born 
in Boston, but I am not certain. True 
it is that they express genuine surprise 
to find I am somewhat conversant with 
the ways of the polite world, and sup- 
press with difficulty their inclination to 
point out the luxuries and desirable 
things of life. In a way it is the atti- 
tude of the entire East toward the 
West, and it is considerably amusing 
to any one educated in European travel 
and graduated from our best women’s 
college. 

Lucy’s children began to get well as 
soon as I arrived. Their mother says I 
am better than any medicine in that re- 
gard. So the response to her Mace- 
donian cry turned into a really 
satisfactory visit of which I enjoyed 
every moment. Lucy is a delightful 
hostess and does not fuss so much over 
a guest that she feels uncomfortable, 
nor neglect her so that she is lonely. 
She seems genuinely glad to have me 
come, and I enjoy the being there. 

Twelve-year-old Margaret recovered 
very quickly, and we had great fun 
shopping together for her mother. I 
don’t know of anything much more de- 
lightful than treating a child to ice- 
cream soda water; her pleasure always 
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seems so unbounded, her satisfaction so 
complete. She is very like me, and gave 
me a queer feeling of seeing myself as 
I used to be, especially when we went 
to a wedding together the evening be- 
fore I left. It carried me back to the 
days when Alice and I used to attend 
all the church weddings advertised in 
the papers, sitting in the gallery and 
commenting in whispers on the appear- 
ance and costumes of the wedding party 
and the guests. There never will be 
anything to equal the thrill that we 
experienced when the first notes of the 
wedding march sounded over the wait- 
ing church and we knew the bride was 
in the vestibule, her train spread out, 
her head held high, ready to meet the 
man of her choice, who stood so proud- 
ly at the altar. 

Once I sat there alone, for Alice had 
the proud privilege of attending her sis- 
ter as a flower girl, to be set aside ever 
after in our minds as sanctified by an 
experience too wonderful to talk about 
save in whispers. The very thought of 
it brings to my mind the old Episco- 
pal church on the corner, with its rain- 
spotted ceiling. What fatal weakness 
is it that brings out these leaky places 
in church roofs to this day? They make 
me sorry to-day, while in days of yore 
I was wont to rejoice at their growth 
and long to have the plaster fall crash- 
ing on the head of the pompous Mar- 
vin Holabird in his pew. 

At this wedding we thought we 
knew only the bride, but I found an 
old acquaintance in the best man, who 
was no other than Dick Larrabee. It 
takes a gentleman to look well in con- 
ventional afternoon dress, and the 
Larrabees were all gentlefolk. There 
is, I suppose, an innate something in- 
describable that saves gentlewomen 
from the crime of tawdry overdress- 
ing, a something we sometimes sum 
up under the name of “taste.” Cer- 
tainly it is discouraging to note the re- 
ception costumes that haunt bargain 
counters, the seaside gowns that parade 
the city streets. 

I had a word with Dick at the church 
door, for there was a mistake in the 
carriages, and the bridal party had to 
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wait. Little Margaret was especially 
glad of the delay because of the added 
importance of having the best man 
speak to one in full view of everybody, 
which Dick very thoughtfully and con- 
spicuously did. His quick, bright smile 
warmed the cockles of my heart and 
gave me a little homesick pang. 

I cannot bear to be long away from 
my sphere, and I enjoy other places lit- 
tle, because I see such hundreds of boys 
Ican never know. Boys are my friends 
in the college town, but elsewhere they 
are only strangers. If I stopped to 
speak to them, as I am sometimes sore- 
ly tempted to do, I can imagine their 
scornful admonition regarding those 
bold enough to butt in, or, as Mrs. 
Proctor would put it: “Rushing in 
where angels fear to tread.” I covet 
every boy I see, wishing I might know 
them all, realizing keenly the home- 
sick boyish souls that go down to 
strange cities in loneliness to fight the 
good fight, or, failing, to sink into the 
unknown or the forgotten. 

I wish some one had been good to 
my boy, Ned, when he went to Omaha, 
just out of school, arriving in a pour- 
ing rain, absolutely alone. The sun 
did not come out until Sunday, when 
he found no place homelike but the 
Presbyterian lawn, where he sat him 
down to rest. Scarcely was he seated 
there when he was routed out by a 
policeman, who gave him that brusque 
message associated with the homeless: 
“Move on!” Move on? Where? 

Dick had cut five lectures and a writ- 
ten test to come out to his cousin’s 
wedding, but he was as unconcerned 
as one who has merely postponed a 
shopping tour. I pretended to be se- 
vere with him. 

“Don’t scold, lady,” he laughed. “I 
didn’t cut the dean’s lecture. Will you 
let me take you to see Otis Skinner to- 
morrow night?” 

I had to decline, as I was leaving on 
the noon train for home, but the invi- 
tation gave me an illuminating vision 
of Dick and the winning way of him. 
Who could be long angry with him? I 
remembered an examination question 
to which Leroy had seen his answer, 
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He covered his face with his hands and we were silent for some time. 


brought to him by a puzzled instructor. 
He had answered “Yes” to a question 
the instructor thought should be an- 
swered more fully, so a red-penciled 
“Yes, what?’ was returned with the 
paper. When the examination was 
handed in again Dick had improved his 
answer to “Yes, sir,” and the instruct- 
or was troubled at heart. 

I was so comfortably settled in my 
seat on the noon train, suitcase, flowers, 
Margaret’s fudge, and Lucy’s magazine 
about me, that I was nearly home be- 
fore I felt that odd sensation that some 
one was looking at me. I think the seat 
was vacant all the way until that mo- 
ment, but I am not certain. I scarcely 
recognized the culprit in the downcast 
figure that presented itself to my 
astonished gaze, so woe-begone he 
looked, so great a contrast to the deb- 
onair society man of the night before. 
Something terrible must have happened 
to bring him back before the end of the 
week. We were by that time almost 


-dully. 


alone in the car, so I motioned to him 
to come over and sit by me. I noticed a 
little hesitation in his obedience, but 
cheerfully overlooked it. 

“Smile up your face,” I said gayly. 
“This is a great way to run away after 
inviting me to go to the theatre; late 
hours ought not to make you look dole- 
ful.” 

“Tt isn’t anything like that,” he said 
“You haven’t seen the papers, 
have you?” 

I had started off in such a rush I 
had not seen anything; a ‘confused 
memory of telephoning, of an evil- 
smelling expressman, of a carriage ride, 
and hasty good-bys, being all that re- 
mained to me of my morning; and so 
I told him, my heart sinking like lead 
as I braced myself for I knew not 
what. 

“Tt couldn’t be much worse,” he said. 
“Father’s gone to smash.” 

I could not grasp it at first, and my 
earliest sensation was one of relief that 
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there was no tragedy. That it was a 
tragedy to him in every sense of the 
word came to me as a second thought. 

“Tell me,” I said gently. “Is it com- 
plete failure? How did it happen?” 

He laid a crumpled newspaper on 
my lap and pointed to the black head- 
lines. 

“He ventured too far,” he said. “We 
all thought he never would, but he did 
and got caught in that flurry last week. 
I wired Monnie for particulars, It will 
be hard for Monnie.” 

“And you?” I asked. 
affect you?” 

“T can borrow,” he said confidently. 
“The university will take my notes and 
the Chi Pis will see me through the 
rest. I decided to join them last night, 
and they’ll be glad to stand by me. 
They told me they’d do anything in the 
world for me the other day. That’s 
the beauty of the fraternity spirit. I'll 
offer my insurance policy for security ; 
it’s a good big one. I’m all right.” 

The old confident manner returned, 
making my heart ache, but I liked him 
the better for it. 

“And your father?” I asked. 
will he do?” 

Dick smiled a hard smile. 

“Father will begin again,” he said 
slowly. “His passion is business, and 
he is an honorable man anxious to pay 
off his debts. It will really serve as 
a new amusement for him, something 
as we used to rebuild card houses we 
had knocked over. It is of Monnie I 
think.” 

I could not tell the boy that his own 
hope of manliness was grounded on 
the possibility of his inheriting some of 
the strength and resiliency he so con- 
demned in his father, so I tried to di- 
vert him by speaking of his sister. 

“Monnie?” I asked. “That’s a nick- 
name, isn’t it? How old is she?” 

“Seventeen,” he said. “Her right 
name is Margaret—for a friend of 
mother’s, they tell me.” 


“How will it 


“What 


My heart gave a great leap. I had 
never known. 
“Mother was such a_ beautiful 


woman,” he went on softly. “We have 
her portrait in the drawing-room, and 
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sometimes Monnie and I stand in front 
of it and talk about her. A woman 
with such beauty must have been so 
loyal and true, so self-forgetting, and 
so altogether lovely. Father can’t bear 
to speak of her to this day, and we 
know very little of her, but I know how 
this would have crushed her, even while 
her sole thought would have been for 
us, and for the first time in my life I 
am glad she is gone.” 

The unconscious pathos of the boy 
lay in things so far from mere money 
loss that I could not speak for tears. I 
prayed he might never know the truth. 
To me the losing of the money that had 
turned her head, that had made her 
forget those who loved her when they 
most needed her, the money that had 
led her, through frivolity and display, 
to the very doors of scandal, was so. 
small, so infinitely small a loss! 

“Tam going right up to the frat 
house,” he said, recovering himself 
quickly. “Will you let me put you 
into a hack? I know of one guaran- 
teed not to fall to pieces before reach- 
ing Stewart Avenue, and in case of 
disaster it wouldn’t be far to walk from 
there. We’ll be there in five minutes, 
for I can see the library tower now. 
I wish there were some other road to 
take besides the Delay, Linger, and 
Wait.” 


V. 


The Larrabee crash is history now, 
and those who weathered the storm are 
proud to boast of the anxious hours 
that followed it. I know so little of 
finance that I do not clearly understand 
what happened in Wall Street, in spite 
of the beautiful explanation given in 
Mrs. Proctor’s paper, read at a tea of 
Leroy’s; but the memory of its effect 
on our small circle can never be lost. 
I suppose when a hurricane passes over 
a countryside, devastating homes and 
wiping out prosperous hamlets in its 
overwhelming onrush, startling the 
world with another catastrophe, there 
is some little girl who sits down in the 
ruins of her playhouse and sobs be- 
cause her dolly’s broken. 

A day or so after, I was coming back 
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from Forest Home, where I had been 
hunting a laundress, strolling along the 
beautiful path on the lake shore, when 
I became aware that some one was at 
the girls’ boathouse. There had been 
some trouble, since the house was closed 
for the season, with people who dam- 
aged the property; so I turned off the 
path to see who might be trespassing 
on Sage property. The steps were slip- 
pery with pine needles, but I finally 
reached the shore and stood face to 
face with the intruder, seated on a large 
stone. 

He rose as I came up, and started 
away, but I put my hand on his shoul- 
der and forced him back again, seat- 
ing myself on the pine needles at his 
side. It was warm for so nearly win- 
ter, and we were sheltered by the glori- 
ous autumn trees, reflecting their late 
tints in the clear water before us, 

“There’s no use your saying any- 
thing,” Dick Larrabee said sharply. “I 
suppose you came down here to try to 
comfort me, but it’s no use. My mind 
is made up.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself I did any- 
thing of the sort,” I said. “I did not 
know who you were until you rose. A 
man of your strength and character 
needs no comforting from me. Can’t 
you let some of this glorious weather 
hearten you up? Did you ever see 
anything more beautiful than this very 
spot ?” 

“Tt makes very little difference to 
me whether it is pretty or not,” he said, 
without raising his eyes. “My future 
is blasted and I’m through with the 
whole business. I leave here Saturday 
for good.” 

“Day after to-morrow,” I said slowly. 
“Were you mixed up in the trouble at 
Hinck’s the other night?” 

He did not answer for a moment, 
but finally blurted out: “Is that the 
handsome reputation I have?” 

The bitterness in his voice did not 
escape me, but I overlooked it. 

“Birds of a feather,” I quoted. “They 
were your friends, and it will be 
thought you were a ringleader if you 
leave now.” 

“T don’t suppose you’ll believe me,” 


he said grimly. “I don’t know what 
my word is worth when I am worth 
nothing, but I’d like to tell you I’ve 
never done anything down there I 
wouldn’t want my mother to know, 
though I’m afraid she wouldn’t like my 
being there at all. It wasn’t that.” 

“T know it isn’t a bust,” I said hes- 
itatingly. “So I suppose it’s money. 
Can anybody help you?” 

“It’s good of you, but nobody can,” 
he cried. “I wouldn’t stay here if I 
had a million. Yes, I would! Id stay 
and show them what I could do. Id 
make them open their eyes!” 

A light began to dawn on me, but I 
said nothing. 

“T was a fool to dream of helping 
hands—there isn’t any such thing! 
When you’re down they'll push you far- 
ther and laugh at you! The Chi Pis 
were the first to write and say they 
had changed their minds, and the other 
three followed suit on beautiful fra- 
ternity paper. They were like a lot 
of frightened children with a bogie 
man staring them in the face. What 
a narrow escape for them! I’m a poor 
man to-day, and not a desirable addi- 
tion to their smokers. Fraternity!’ 

His laugh was unpleasantly harsh, 
but I knew the boy was looking at the 
ruins of his most cherished plans, and 
I understood. I saw Lewis Gregory’s 
hand in it all, and remembered that he 
had learned of Dick’s losses at our 
house and spoken of Dick in a con- 
temptible fashion. 

“T promised Monnie a frat pin,” he 
went on, with rapid bitterness. “TI 
flaunted my plans and my hopes from 
town to town. I was going to be some- 
body—and this, this is all I have to 
show for it. I’m the laughingstock of 
the hill, the only man the Chi Pis ever 
turned down.” 

“T should have thought you a better 
gambler,” I said slowly. “I did not 
suppose you’d go down before the first 
knock like this. It ought to take more 
than a mere handful of men to make 
you turn craven.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about,” he cried fiercely. “You 
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can’t understand how a man feels about 
such things. You’re a ie 

“Now don’t tell me I’m nothing but 
a woman,” I interrupted. “I’ve heard 
that before, and besides, I am fully 
aware of it. I may not understand all 
the operations of man’s inventions, but 
I flatter myself I know a thing or two 
outside of machines, and I know you 
are a very foolish, though a very dear, 
boy. I know, too, that you won’t fail 
me at this day. Don’t you want your 
mother to be proud of you?” 

He covered his face with his hands, 
and we were silent for some time. 
From up over the hills came the library 
chimes, sounding forth the wailing 
sweetness of the “Suwanee River.” 
Dick raised his head and looked out 
over the little lake. 

“She used to sing that,” he said, in 
a low voice. “It’s all I remember of 
her. Do you think those that are gone 
know what we do?” 

“Yes,” I said simply. “I know it.” 

“Monnie says it’s snowing hard in 
Chicago,” he said irrelevantly. “I sup- 
pose we'll catch it here soon. I love to 
hear the snow crunch under my feet, 
but I should miss the roaring of old 
Michigan if J were to spend a winter 
in this town. We miss the hills and 
consequently the skeeing at home.” 

“Leroy has some skees you are wel- 
come to,” I said. “He has three pairs. 
He'll be glad to teach you, and it won’t 
take long to learn, though you'll get 
some pretty hard falls. By Christmas 
you'll be an expert.” 

“TI was going to have Monnie come 
on for the Prom,” he said. “But that’ll 
have to go, too. Think of the money 
I’ve thrown away!” 

“Well, I guess you enjoyed the 
throwing,” I laughed. “Can you tutor 
Latin?” 

“I am not going to stay,” he pro- 
tested. “I don’t know that I care to 
be an object of pity to such insuffer- 
able cads as there are here.” 

“You haven’t had a chance to know 
the fine fellows, like Fred Allen; and 
besides, a man is not necessarily a cad 
because he is thoughtless enough to 
say sweeping things. A student told 
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the dean a few weeks ago that it was 
a pity respectable fellows had to as- 
.sociate with those who worked their 
way through college,” I said gently. 
“Do you remember?” 

“Tm sorry for it,” he said, flush- 
ing. “A mental earthquake gives a new 
point of view. But, honestly, I am not 
going to stay after Saturday.” 

“Indeed you are,’ I retorted de- 
cidedly. “You are too honorable to fail 
now. If you can put yourself through 
you owe it to Monnie, you owe it to 
me, you owe it to your mother, the 
Alice I loved.” 

He shook his head with an odd, 
crooked smile, and my heart sank. I 
rose, afraid to show my dismay. 

“Tt is past luncheon time,” I said. 
“T am going to leave you here. Come 
up to dinner to-night and tell me you 
are ready for the fight. Frances and I 
will be alone, and we'll need a man to 
cheer us.” 

I went away in apparent confidence, 
but as soon as I was out of his sight 
I sat down on a log by the wayside 
and cried as though my heart would 
break, 


VI. 


It takes so much longer to lose a 
prejudice against a man than it does 
to forget one in his favor that I feared 
Frances would be barely decent to Dick 
if he should come. Lewis Gregory 
had made her such a fraternity partisan 
that she was inclined to consider a man 
of small account who was an independ- 
ent. I was astonished at her senti- 
ments as expressed apropos of Dick 
Larrabee, though I realized she was not 
alone in her notion. I sometimes think 
there would be no fraternities if it 
weren’t for the girls at home. But 
then, after all, what would there be? 

I had a faculty tea that afternoon 
where the science professor’s wife read 
a paper on sociology, of which she was 
most fitted to speak, because she once | 
taught in a mission school in New 
York. She is the only one of the fac- 
ulty wives who gets on my nerves. Her 
clothes are enough to kill any influence 
she might have, so dowdy are they, 
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so utterly without character or style. 
She does not realize how much a fac- 
tor pretty things are in our circle, as 
everywhere else. Besides, she reminds 
me in her important fluttering of a 
cuckoo clock that cries out every quar- 
ter hour: “Stop, look, and listen! In 
forty-five minutes I am going to do 
something. In half an hour you will 
be astonished. In fifteen minutes you 
will hear a wonder!” And then, on 
the hour, does nothing more than it has 
done every day for years, like any 
mechanical toy. 

Maybe I was too troubled to really 
enjoy anything, but mere theories al- 
ways seem so out of place. I suppose 
I am too prone to go ahead without any 
plan of action, and therefore make mis- 
takes; but I like to do things because 
they happen to fit, and not because 
Herr This-or-That or Professor 
Something, D.D., LL. D., R.S. V.P., 
considers it a proper method of pro- 
cedure. 

Dick Larrabee came. 
silent at first, but Frances talked 
enough for both. I think she was 
rather pleased with his grave courtesy 
and honestly tried to give him a good 
time. Possibly, too, she was a little 
aware that her blue dress was bewitch- 
ingly becoming ; for, though Frances is 
a dear girl, she is human and she is 
young. By the middle of dinner she 
had thawed him out appreciably, and 
he gave us some very amusing stories 
of his life at home and the pranks he 
and his sister played in their childhood. 
I was glad to have him roused; for, 
though I am not one of those who think 
silence is sullenness or ill temper, I 
knew it was better for him. He and 
Frances had had similar experiences in 
Europe, and they thoroughly enjoyed 
comparing notes. Little things he let 
fall, unconsciously, showed a boyhood 
that would have been sorely lonely had 
it not been for the little sister, a hungry 
heart satisfied only by the wealth of 
affection poured out on her. His only 
regret in regard to her was that she 
was so utterly unlike their mother. 

Fred Allen came in after dinner, and 
the evening passed with music and 


He was rather 


cards. Dick had a very good voice 
and, when questioned, modestly ac- 
knowledged that he had been accepted 
by the glee club that afternoon. I was 
glad for what it portended in the way 
of resolutions made. It was not -until 
he said good night that I had a chance 
to talk to him. Out in the hall we sat 
on the carved bench together, leaving 
Fred Allen to keep Frances entertained 
and busy. 

“Monnie has written me all about it,” 
he began abruptly. “There is enough 
left to keep the house going without 
maids, and she thinks she can get pri- 
vate pupils among our old friends. The 
housekeeper refuses to leave. There 
are some people like that. She has 
been with us since before ye 

He hesitated and stopped. He could 
not bear to speak of his mother’s death. 
Nor could I. 

“And you?” I asked. 
answer ?” 

“T have contracted to look after seven 
furnaces,” he said brusquely. ‘“For- 
tunately, J am muscular.” 

“Shall you stay where you are?” 

“Last week I was looking for better 
quarters,” he answered. “To-day they 
are too fine for me at ten dollars a 
week. Is there a room in your base- 
ment?” 

“Don’t be bitter.” 

“Ym not. I mean it.” 

“There’s a little room at the end of 
the first floor hall,” I said slowly. “Will 
you take that? It isn’t very large.” 

“As large as I feel,” he replied. ‘Will 
it be enough if I keep your furnace 
and clean your walks to pay for it?” 

I could have cried! Alice’s boy! I 
knew enough not to protest, however ; 
for I knew he was too near the break- 
ing point, and I could not tell how much 
of his resolution was mere nerve. 

“The dean can get you some tutor- 
ing,” I said as soon as I could trust 
my voice. “Language and mathemat- 
ics tutors are well paid. Won’t you 
take your meals with us?” 

“No, thank you,” he said, straighten- 
ing suddenly. “I have found a land- 
lady who will give me my meals if I 
will collect her bills for her. A great 


“What is my 
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many of her boarders are fraternity 
fellows.” 

The bitterness would not down. As 
I sat beside him, watching the strug- 
gle with his prejudices, and noting the 
pride that made him take the bull by 
the horns, I saw my own boys in their 
sheltered, carefully tended youth, and 
my heart ached. Was there to be for 
him the compensation of a nobler na- 
ture developed under fire? 

I find compensation everywhere. I 
have not Mrs. Lathrop’s wealth, but I 
have children and grandchildren, and 
she has not a chick or a child to call 
her own. I lack the beauty that went 
to my sister, but I received a saving 
sense of humor in its stead, and she is 
without one. When the idea of com- 
pensation was first given me, I was 
obliged by parental law to read a chap- 
ter in the Bible every day. There the 
One Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm 
was a terrific strain to my conscientious 
soul, for the length thereof is great, 
but lo, it was followed by a train of 
little ones that took but a bare minute 
of my valuable time. From that day 
on, I have noted compensation on every 
hand and found it a comfort. The sole 
time it failed was when they tried to 
console me for having to go to the 
dentist’s, telling me that if my ances- 
tors had been savages instead of ladies 
and gentlemen, there would have been 
no such painful necessity. 

“Monnie is a brick,” Dick went on 
brightly. “You'd think it was a great 
pleasure to do without things. We 
used to ride on the street car fora lark; 
now she has no carriage. The places 
she used to go for teas and dances 
she goes now to give lessons to the 
younger brothers and sisters. Next 
Thursday is her birthday. 
be eighteen, and father had promised 
her a diamond ring, but her letter was 
as jolly as though she had not been 
counting on it for years. I am sending 
her’—he swallowed hard—“I am send- 
ing a pair of cuff pins. They cost fif- 
teen cents. Don’t you wish it would 
snow, so that I could get to work?” 

His quick smile flashed at me, and I 
put my hand over his. 


She is to’ 
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the yells. 


“You'll come out all right,” I said 
earnestly. “It’s an awful pull, but four 
years pass very quickly. Doesn’t it 
seem just yesterday that it was four 
years ago?” 

“T was in France,” he said slowly. 
“T went abroad with a tutor and we 
squandered twenty to thirty dollars a 
day. Why,-twenty dollars would keep 
mea month here. I don’t wonder there 
are anarchists!” 

“The point of view is everything,” I 
laughed. “Don’t forget that.” 

“T am beginning to see myself as 
others saw me,” he said. “Though I 
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can’t say I am very happy yet. I could 
swallow my medicine if it weren’t for 
Monnie.” 

I had remarked to Leroy that week 
that I wished to goodness I could ever 
catch up on myself sufficiently to avoid 
using old hooks and eyes and old bones 
in my new clothes, my idea being that 
a dress should be all new, and he had 
responded by presenting me with the 
check he got for lecturing in Pittsburg, 
for my birthday gift. I had cashed it 
that morning, and the large bill hung 
in my money pocket about my neck, 
where it burned like something hot 
under my waist when Dick spoke. 

As soon as he had gone I put it in 
an envelope, and the next day sent it 
to a friend in Cleveland, asking her 
to forward it anonymously, but regis- 
tered, to the address I gave her. The 
threats I made in case she should ever 
break faith were so dire that she never 
did. With the money I sent a type- 
written line wishing her a happy birth- 
day, and signing myself: “An old per- 
son who loved your mother.” The type- 
writer is a great assistance to all kinds 
of criminals, they say. The romance 
Margaret built upon that foundation 
amused me in after days. 

“Tt is good of you to take such an 
interest in me,” Dick said, rising. “I 
don’t want to bother you, but I feel as 
though there were no one else to turn 
to. I can’t talk things over with any 
one like him, for instance.” 

He motioned to the door of the li- 
brary, where we could hear the young 
voices raised in argument. Frances 
laughed lightly. 

“You were kind to ask me,” Dick 
said, drawing a quick breath. “But— 
but I don’t know but it would have been 
better for my peace of mind if I had 
not come.” 

Then, with a sudden pressure of my 
hand, he was gone. 


VII. 

It is easier to make brave resolutions 
than to carry them out, as all the world 
knows well enough, and there were 
some days that winter when I feared 
for. Dick Larrabee. New lines about 


his mouth added a severe touch that 
troubled me at times, but I knew they 
were brought there by the contact with 
the realities of life and not by bitter- 
ness. Occasional intercourse with fra- 
ternity men he knew was, of course, 
unavoidable; but he never showed in 
the slightest degree that he had ever 
seen them anywhere before. I have 
seen him pass Lewis Gregory with as 
nonchalant an air as he passed the trees 
on the road, apparently unaware of his 
presence. This oddly nettled the young 
man, who desired to do his ignoring 
himself, and make others aware of their 
inferiority. Once they met on our 
porch, and I heard Lewis hail him in- 
solently. 

“Tt’s young Larrabee, isn’t it?” he 
asked. “Well, I wish you’d stop up 
at the house ‘and see what’s wrong 
with the furnace. Our man seems un- 
able to understand how it runs. It’s 
the Chi Pi house—do you know where 
that is?” 

Dick stopped short in his shoveling 
and raised a white face to answer, but 
Delia swung open the door before he 
had time to say a word. When the 
sidewalk was shoveled off, however, he 
went for a ten-mile tramp over be- 
yond Turkey Hill, all by himself. I 
repeated the remark to Frances with- 
out comment, reserving my own opin- 
ions for my husband’s ears. Leroy was 
angry enough to wish to forbid Lewis 
the house, though he was not, at that 
time, overpartial to Dick; but I would 
not let him. A young man opposed by 
a girl’s cruel father is such an attractive 
martyr! 

It was a few days later that I came 
upon Frances sitting on the cellar stairs 
asking questions of a very smutty 


young man mending a shovel by the 


side of the furnace. I sat beside her 
quite as a matter of course, as if the 
cellar stairs were as proper a visiting 
place as the library. 

“T came down after some pickles for 
luncheon,” she explained. “Delia 
couldn’t get the top off, and I asked 
Mr. Larrabee if he would. It didn’t 
take him a second.” 

“It is easy enough if you just slip 
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a knife under the rubber,’ he said 
quietly. “I am sorry to make such a 
noise with this shovel, Mrs. Adams, 
but I’ve got to use it to move that coal 
over to this bin. That one has no win- 
dow in it, and it’s too damp.” 

“Tf we don’t like it we can leave,” 
I answered. “What do you hear from 
your sister?” 

He stopped hammering and raised a 
radiant face to us. 

“She’s been having no end of a good 
time,” he said eagerly. “Miss Adams’ 
friend, Mr. Allen, has been in Chicago 
for a vacation, and he’s given her no 
end of a good time. He is certainly a 
brick.” 

In spite of myself I glanced at 
Frances, but she made no sign. <A 
good time of Fred Allen’s making was 
always worth while, so thoughtful was 
he of all a girl might like. 

“T don’t know how they came to 
meet,” Dick said, puzzled. “At some 
party, I suppose, unless, perhaps 

He hesitated, and Frances answered 
him. 

“Yes,” she said. “I did. Your sis- 
ter is named for mother, you know, and 
I asked Fred to take mother’s picture 
to her. I had a letter from her this 
morning.” 

She laid it on the chopping block 
and then ran lightly back upstairs, out 
of our sight, though not out of our 
minds. Dick renewed his hammering, 
and I sat gazing at a piece of coal on 
the lowest step. The things I saw in 
that bit of coal would have surprised 
the geology professor. 

“Do you ever wonder at the way 
things turn out?” he asked whimsically. 
“T feel quite at home in a cellar now.” 

“Don’t!” I cried. “You promised to 
put that sort of thing behind you.” 

“T didn’t mean to be bad,” he said 
earnestly. “I was thinking of some- 
thing else. I did not know your name 
was Margaret.” 

Some people can put so much in a 
single sentence! There was a sort of 
reverence in the way he spoke that 
made me feel unworthy, somehow. 

“T’'ll take the letter with me if I 
may,” he said. “I'll bring it back to- 
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night. I must go up to collect—try 
to collect—some money for Mrs. Leary, 
and I may succeed if I have a mascot. 
Don’t you worry about me. I’m mak- 
ing friends, and it might be worse. 
There’s a football fellow named Hardy 
who’s really fine. He complains a good 
deal, so they call him Hardy-luck. He 
had measles last year in the hospital, 
and he is still refusing to pay his bill 
there because the cot he slept on was 
too short. He says his feet stuck over 
on to the fog, and he doesn’t consider 
that a kind way to treat the suffering. 
He didn’t have any Lady Addie to see 
that he had the softest blankets in the 
house on his bed.” 

That was a busy winter for me. 
There were a great many social things 
for us all, and a great deal of sewing 
in consequence. My petticoats always 
give me so much trouble, being too 
short for this gown and too long for 
that; so, no matter what else there is 
on hand, I can always adjust skirts. I 
know I ought not to complain, for there 
was a time when I had only the one 
dress, but I hope one of these days I'll 
be rich enough to have a skirt for each 
gown and not have to change about. 
Mrs. Proctor, hearing me remark this, 
said I had not the dignity of my years, 
and I told her I was glad of it. I hope 
I'll die before I live to be old enough 
to mourn because I am not young. 

Frances certainly enjoyed herself. 
Fred Allen and she were better friends 
than ever; Lewis Gregory did not fail 
her—as I hoped he would—and there 
were other boys who were as nice as 
could be. One of these, an instructor, 
put Dick in the way of considerable 
tutoring, which was very profitable, 
though I had much ado to keep Dick 
declining it when he found 
Fletcher Bains was a Chi Pi man. 

With all her gayety, however, 
Frances found occasional moments in 
which she could help Delia by getting 
the preserves, and I often suspected 
she had waited on the slim cellar stairs 
to get her breath after her exertions. 
Her appearance in the dining room was 
too often followed by a volley of coal 
aimed at the furnace door by an un- 
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certain shovel, to let me remain in great 
doubt. 

We had an eventful year in athletics, 
too. Our football team made a won- 
derful record, and we were expecting 
a marvelous crew for spring. Dick 
went on the training table in prepara- 
tion for spring events, and I was glad. 
I had long suspected he was not get- 
ting proper things to eat, and I knew 
he would have the best there. The 
companionship was good for him, too, 
for men in athletics are seldom small 
or snobbish. Then, too, it put an end 
to his late hours of study, for he had 
to go to bed every night at ten, and I 
felt a good deal easier when I knew he 
was not sitting up until all hours of 
the night working over the morrow’s 
lessons. 

His glee club work was another re- 
laxation, though he was never able to 
tour with them, because he could not 
leave his work or afford the extras ne- 
cessitated. How he found time to do 
all he did do I cannot imagine, but I 
met him everywhere. He attended the 
Thursday organ recitals at the chapel, 
appeared at the French lectures held in 
Barnes, skated on Beebe Lake, tramped 
miles on Leroy’s old skees, practiced 
with the track team—and yet cut no 
classes and neglected no work. The 
faculty wives were enthusiastic over 
the good behavior of their furnaces, 
though Mrs. Lathrop, the science pro- 
fessor’s wife, was very indignant be- 
cause Dick declined her dinner invita- 
tion, and Mrs. Proctor said she always 
hid her spoons because one never knew, 
you know 

Mrs. Proctor is too desperately lit- 
eral for any use. I think she must have 
been a Chinaman in a previous state of 
existence. We were in the receiving 
party at prexy’s reception one evening 
when townspeople were bidden, and 
Mrs. Proctor wanted me to tell her 
everybody’s name long after they had 
passed on and I had enjoyed forgetting 
them. Finally, I grew tired and an- 
swered her inquiry of “What was her 
name?” rather petulantly, I fear, with 
“Oh, I don’t know. Mud, I guess.” I 
suppose it did not enter her head that 


a faculty lady could use slang, in spite 
of four sons, to say nothing of a daugh- 
ter; for she came back to me later in 
the evening to ask forlornly: “Which 
lady did you say is Mrs. Mud?” 

Professor Proctor is a secretive, mys- 
terious man who goes around on rub- 
ber heels and makes absolutely no 
sound. When he ceremoniously opens 
his mouth one never knows whether to 
expect a sneeze, a cough, a yawn, or a 
wise remark, until he closes it again, 
without, perhaps, having done any- 
thing, after all. 

Once, during that winter, I think 
Dick was near to giving up the fight, 
for he came into the library where I 
sat alone, after Leroy had gone out 
with Frances, to ask me to tell him 
something of his mother. It was the 
first time I had talked freely of her in 
fifteen years, but I did not find it as 
hard as I thought it would be, and it 
comforted him unspeakably. 

Margaret Larrabee and Frances kept 
up a correspondence all winter, 
Frances giving me the letters to put 
on Dick’s bed for him to read and re- 
turn. Once only she kept the letter 
in her room without showing it even 
to me, and I forbore to question her. I 
have always contended that the corre- 
spondence of my children was their 
own after I had censored the friend- 
ship, and as a consequence, I have al- 
ways enjoyed their friends’ letters with 
them. If some laughing remark about 
Fred Allen made Frances wish to keep 
it to herself, I did not mind. 

So the winter wore away and spring 
came again with the ever-present com- 
mencement and the extra work for Le- 
roy. It was seeing him work night 
after night until after midnight that 
gave me the idea that resulted in Dick’s 
putting in harder work as secretary for 
Leroy and two other men than he had 
ever had in his stoking days. 

Leroy was not inclined to like him, 
but accepted his services because he had 
to have some one; but on the day of 
the track meet with Princeton Leroy 
was wild with delight because “his 
man”’—forsooth !—came in first in two 
events. Dick certainly did us up proud 
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in that contest, and we were glad to 
claim him as a friend. We had him to 
dinner afterward, the first time he had 
accepted an invitation in months, and 
Frances declined to go to a celebration 
banquet with Lewis Gregory, telling 
him why, with peculiar pride. 

Afterward we went out back of the 
library to see the big bonfire, and Le- 
roy made a speech that could not be 
heard over the yells. He used to mind 
being called on for a speech, but now 
he just says the same things over, sat- 
isfied that no one ever listens anyhow. 
Once, he declares, he recited all the 
examination questions for the follow- 
ing Monday, and yet no one passed 
above seventy-odd. 

We had not intended to go, but the 
gathering clans had paused at our door 
to yell: 

“Addie, come out! 


Addie, come out! 
Addie, come out, come out!” 


and we had followed while they hus- 
tled him away to the great field below 
the campus. 

Then before we knew it it was sum- 
mer time again, and Frances and I 
packed our trunks and went to Yellow- 
stone Park. On the way we picked up 
Margaret Larrabee, but her brother we 
left behind digging away in the summer 
school to finish college in three years, 
tutoring the dull and slow, mowing 
lawns, copying documents, and dream- 
ing by the gorge in Goldwin Smith 
Walk, 


VITl. 


Margaret Larrabee was a dear, 
quaint mite, with a sense of humor big 
enough to run away with her. It was 
as well it was large, for she needed it 
three times a day, before and after 
meals. Her father, whom I saw for a 
few hours when we stopped over in 
Chicago, we found to be a sharp, brisk, 
self-centred man, so full of plans for 
the future that he did not note the sac- 
rifices of the present. He was quite 
willing that I should take Margaret 
with me, because some day Margaret 
was to go abroad, and she would return 
the courtesy by inviting Frances to go 
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with her. “Free of expense, absolute- 
ly, entirely without the expenditure of 
a cent—leave your purse at home, if 
you wish, my dear.” 

The almighty dollar had obscured all 
else in Arthur Larrabee’s world, save 
an overweening pride in his family, his 
name, his home, his city, because they 
were his. As he talked to us my 
glance wandered to the lovely portrait 
of Alice, and I made more allowances. 
The wistful light in Margaret’s eyes 
haunted me even when she was most 
merry. 

Frances and Margaret became the 
best of friends, as I hoped they might. 
It made me somehow happier that they 
should be. And such a joyous time as 
we found in Yellowstone Park! It was 
a great pleasure to see how Margaret 
brightened up, losing her listless man- 
ner in a very short week. 

Now and then letters from home 
gave bits of news, though as a usual 
thing Leroy’s letters show a plentiful 
lack of information. The president of 
the university considers him a joy for- 
ever because he repeats nothing he 
hears, but the virtue does not seem so 
admirable when one is hungry for the 
little gossipy items that make one’s 
everyday life interesting. For a satis- 
factory correspondent give me a real 
downright gossip every time. Margaret 
had several letters from her brother, 
nearly as non-committal, with a polite 
message for us in every one, but it was 
the letters from dear, talkative Mrs. 
DeVoe that really gave us satisfaction. 

The Dairy building had burned, a 
total loss, of course, since the town re- 
fuses to put a fire station on the hill, 
but obliges us to wait until the breath- 
less volunteers can pull the apparatus 
up to us from the valley. I don’t know 
anything more awful than that strain- 
ing, tugging mass of men pulling that 
heavy engine up State Street, their 
hoarse breathing showing their strength 
nearly spent, while their eyes turn in 
despair toward the flames they see flar- 
ing so far ahead of them. 

Dick Larrabee would take no more 
furnaces, to Mrs. DeVoe’s great dis- 
gust, but was to be secretary to so 
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ally in order 
each other. 
Mrs. DeVoe also said she 
was a little troubled about 
Dick’s new friendship with 
the wildest of the Chi Pi men, 
one Lewis Gregory, though 
she hoped the intimacy had 
been exaggerated, but of 
course we would know, as we 
knew them both so well. The 
bit of gossip was a little up- 
setting, but Leroy’s only news 
soon straightened it out. 
Dick had been obliged to 
apologize to Leroy for a 
broken chair in his room 
which he was mending, and 
Leroy found it was Lewis 
Gregory who had broken it. 
It seems that Lewis’ work 
had been far from satisfac- 
tory, and the dean had given 
him one more chance with 
the alternative of expulsion. 
The chance lay in an exam- 
ination to be taken one Fri- 
day morning at Sibley. Dick, 
in his capacity of secretary, 
knew this, so when he met 


to appreciate 


Lewis Thursday night mak- 


ing his way down to Hinck’s 


he had haled him bodily into 


his room and locked himself 


in with him. What happened 


when the door was fastened 


Leroy did not know, save for 


the evidence of the broken 


“Why—lI congratulate you, of course. he’s a lovely girl.” 


many men that she could not remem- 
ber them all. She was forced to ac- 
knowledge, she said, that I was right 
for once; for that fellow seemed to 
have something in him. She said her 
husband was well pleased with his 
summer-school work, and had had him 
conduct an examination for him so that 
he might the earlier join Leroy in the 
nountains. I think she thought it odd 
that my husband and I should be so far 
apart, for I know she does not agree 
with me in my contention that husbands 
and wives need to separate occasion- 


chair, but Dick was muscu- 
lar, and triumphed. As the 
‘result Lewis Gregory’s head 
was clear on Friday morning, and he 
passed with flying colors. 

Yellowstone Park and its neighbor- 
hood palled on Frances of a sudden, 
and we started on our return trip sooner 
than we had planned. We left Mar- 
garet at Chicago, after promising to 
visit us at some future date. I never 
saw two girls so completely  sat- 
isfied with each other. Their content 
was so complete neither ever even 
wanted to change the other’s way of 
wearing her hair, which is something 
of a test, I think, 
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We stopped in Cleveland to see my 
old school friend for two weeks on our 
way home, Frances losing her home- 
sickness as quickly as she had acquired 
it. Margaret wrote us there and en- 
closed one of Dick’s charming letters, 
telling of a trip he was taking to New 
York on some research work for Pro- 
fessor Lathrop. I was so glad he could 
go, he had had so little variety in his 
year among the shovels. 

We got home two days after he came 
back, and he ran up for a few mo- 
ments to see us. He was different in 
some way, I could not tell how, but 
his easy manner was lacking and he 
was somewhat ill at ease. He did not 
come in for a set visit again that year, 
to my great regret. When I wished to 
see him I had to put myself in his way 
and make him answer me when I asked 
if he were well and comfortable. 

Sometimes of a Sunday evening he 
would come in and sit with us in the 
dark, after a fashion of our own, while 
Frances played hymns softly; but he 
seldom remained after she had stopped 
playing, and we talked together. He 
was very grateful, but the fact re- 
mained that he avoided us as much as 
possible for one in the same house, an 
avoidance that was rather easy because 
of the long hours he had, full of work 
and study. He seemed to have set his 
teeth to a disagreeable task, which he 
was going to accomplish if it killed him. 
Sometimes I think he minded that year 
of secretary work more than he had its 
predecessor, for furnaces at least are 
too intent on their daily coal to be 
snobbish. What a pity education can- 
not give heart and tact! 

Once when he sat alone at the type- 
writer in Leroy’s study, he spoke my 
name as I passed. There was so odd 
an expression on his face that I was 
startled and asked if he were ill. 

“No,” he said, with the funny, 
crooked smile I liked so to see. “No, 
Lady Addie, but I have just noticed 
that this typewriter has a curious trick. 
Did you ever notice that it will often 
print ‘a’ and ‘s’ interchangeably? I 
thought it was my stupidity at first, but 
I find it’s a fault of the machine.” 
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“Leroy wanted to send it to the fac- 
tory,’ I said. “But we find most shift- 
key machines have some trick, and this 
is such a little fault considering its per- 
fections.” 

He looked at me quizzically and 
drew a long breath. 

“That is your ladyship to a T,” he 
said. “I did not think of the mistake 
as a fault, but merely as a coincidence. 
Monnie received a beautiful anonymous 
gift on her eighteenth birthdy, and the 
typewritten slip that came with it bore 
the a’s and s’s interchanged. Did you 
find your friend in Cleveland well?” 

His voice shook as he asked the triv- 
ial question, and he rose and reached 
for his hat. 

“There are some beautiful things you 
cannot talk about,” he said slowly. “But 
you never forget them. Will you please 
tell the dean that I have finished copy- 
ing those letters?” 

The winter came on and passed slow- 
ly away. I sent for Margaret to come 
on for the holidays and surprise Dick, 
and it was a great success. Our house 
was the gayest place in town, and our 
Richard was himself again for two en- 
tire weeks. Margaret at nineteen was 
dearer than ever and exceedingly pop- 
ular with Frances’ friends, many of 
whom did not go home that year for 
Christmas. Frances was glad of Mar- 
garet’s good time, even when some of 
her stand-bys deserted to her standard, 
a thing Lewis Gregory would not do. 
I never saw the equal of that fellow’s 
persistence, though I must admit I 
liked him better since he was so much 
with Dick. Possibly he realized deser- 
tion would do him little good as long 
as Fred Allen, who came on from New 
York to our house party, was on the 
spot. 

All too soon it was over, and Mar- 
garet went back to her music pupils, 
followed by a flock of university let- 
ters, more or less ardent, and a steady, 
unwavering stream of dignified com- 
munications bearing the New York 
postmark. Margaret herself made no 
comments, but Frances was the recip- 
ient of many a confidence and several 
plaints regarding unanswered epistles 
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written on college paper. Whether or 
not Margaret also neglected the metro- 
politan correspondent we did not at this 
time know. 

So the cold weather passed by and 
the spring came, bringing two catastro- 
phes, one very large. Frances was so 
completely upset at having to tell 
Fletcher Bains she did not care for 
him that I thought the child would be 
really ill. He was such a splendid fel- 
low I was sorry Frances had to have 
the experience—it grieved her so. She 
said he had not hinted anything of the 
sort until he was telling her some of 
the rumors concerning Dick and 
Louise DeVoe, when he told her how he 
felt. 

Louise was a scholarly but very 
pretty girl, and I was not surprised at 
Dick’s finding her charming. He was 
thrown with her a great deal, cata- 
loguing the library for her father, and 
of course the gossips had to comment. 
If there ever was a superfluous person, 
its a gossip! To Dick we naturally 
said nothing of the matter, for one does 
not probe when one is not confided in; 
but of course I was glad to hear it. 
Dick was earning more those days and 
able to send some of his earnings home 
to Margaret, but the days must have 
dragged interminably for him, unless 
indeed on cataloguing days. How little 
you can guess where lightning will 
strike! 

Which makes me think of Mrs. Proc- 
tor, our literal member, to whom I was 
talking of a fire we had had once in a 
Western hotel. I remarked that I had 
stayed at the same hotel on my wav 
West that summer, and she asked 
whether I were not afraid of fire there. 
I said: “Oh, no, lightning, you know, 
never strikes twice in the same place.” 


“Oh!” she cried, as one to whom 
everything is clear, “Was it light- 
ning?” 


The greater catastrophe was Leroy’s 
illness. He had never been ill a day 
in his life, and it came as a terrible 
shock to us all to have him unable to 
rise from bed one morning, delirious 
from fever. I sent Delia to call Dick 
at once, and for weeks IJ relied on him 


as on one of my own boys, through the 
long days of which I was as oblivious 
to external things as one in prison at 
solitary confinement. 


IX. 


A time of trouble will often show 
character in your friends as quickly as 
in yourself, and I found Lewis Greg- 
ory a very dependable fellow in the 
days that followed. To be sure, I did 
not then know how completely he was 
under Dick’s thumb, or how his every 
move was dictated by Dick him- 
self; and I gave the entire credit to 
Lewis. I thought little of it while 
Leroy was so low, considering only 
those things which contributed to his 
comfort and well-being during the aw- 
ful weeks. However capable one may 
feel herself to be in ordinary circum- 
stances, most women are overwhelmed 
by their own powerlessness at such a 
time of trial. 

The professional nurse we sent to 
New York for was so excellent that I 
suffered from idleness more than I 
could have from any work. If there 
ever was one woman calculated to show 
another her complete inferiority, it was 
that nurse. It was only when I re- 
lieved her for a few hours at a time 
that I was satisfied and forgave her 
for putting me on a shelf like a thing 
of no account. 

At other times I would take my sew- 
ing into the library, to have Dick’s com- 
panionship, even though he might be 
too busy to talk. I had early sent 
Frances to Lucy’s to spare her the con- 
tinual strain of waiting, and there was 
no one to whom I could turn save Dick, 
who never failed me. There was some- 
thing in the boyish smile with which 
he welcomed my entrance that heart- 
ened me like a tonic. And on that ter- 
rible night when I sat up until after 
dawn, waiting word from Leroy’s room, 
he sat with me on the stairs, a silent 
comforter who helped me bear it all. 
It was after that night that Frances 
came home, saying she could not stand 
it any longer away. 

As Leroy grew slowly better, I 
awoke to a change in Dick that I had 
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not noted before. It was not alone 
that his mouth was firm, or that 
there was a new light in his eyes; he 
was different. There was a buoyancy, 
a youth about him, that he had never 
had before. He saw the wonder in my 
eyes and answered it. 

“Do you ever read Kipling?” he 
asked seriously. “I am like his ship; 
I have found myself, that’s all. I re- 
member once hearing some one say, and 
resenting it, that hard times would be 
the making of Richard Larrabee. It’s 
a rocky road to Dublin, Lady Addie.” 

Once when I took my place in the 
deep window seat, where I could get 
the warm, soft breeze from over the 
hills and far away, he told me some 
news. 

“Tt isn’t known generally yet,” he 
said. “But Margaret and Fred Allen 
are going to be married one of these 
days. If it were any other fellow it 
would take me a little while to get 
reconciled, but there never was a man 
like him. It has made me very glad. 
I’d burst if I didn’t tell somebody.” 

I felt that his understanding was 
quickened by his own love for Louise 
DeVoe, now away at the seashore, and 
I was glad. My only fear was that 
things were not going with him as I 
should like, for I knew he could re- 
joice with Margaret even when his own 
heart ached, and his eyes held some- 
thing of her own wistfulness when he 
was silent. How many battles we have 
to fight all by ourselves, and how many 
of our smiles are not real, but mere 
imitations! In some things such ex- 
cellent imitations are made nowadays, 
it scarcely pays to indulge in the real, 
so few there are who know the differ- 
ence; but a smile can accomplish ‘its 
work without sincerity only when ob- 
servers are superficial and lacking the 
psychic understanding. Dick was not 
entirely happy, and I set myself to find 
the cause. 

At this time I was quite uninten- 
tionally guilty of eavesdropping, and 
the worst of it was that I never could 
bring myself to be properly sorry for 
my sin. Leroy was asleep on the li- 
brary davenport, and I could not move 
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without wakening him, a thing not to 
be thought of. Frances was out on the 
porch in the moonlight, and I heard 
her answer Lewis Gregory as he came 
up the steps. 

“No, not dreaming, exactly,’ she 
said. “I think I am unusually wide 
awake to-night.” 

“T’ve been down to the field,” he re- 
marked diffidently. “Larrabee is mak- 
ing an elegant hurdle record. I'll bet 
he’ll be one of the greatest stars we’ve 
ever turned out next year, on the 


track. He seemed especially fit to- 
day.” 

“I didn’t know,” Frances © said 
lightly. “We've been so busy with 
father.” 


“He won his C long ago,” Lewis 
went on. “I know he'll get a bar next. 
He’d have had it before, but——” 

He hesitated, but we both knew Dick 
had lost the honor he might have had 
in order to answer the telephone and 
run errands for me. For the first time 
in my selfish absorption I wondered 
how he had lived in the past two 
months. 

“Larrabee started out like the rest 
of us,” Lewis went on. “But he turned 
out differently. He’s the only one of 
the old crowd that used to meet at 
Hinck’s who is worth while to-day, 
though he has tried his best to do some- 
thing for me.” 

Lewis laughed shortly. 

“My father had threatened to cut off 
my allowance and the dean threatened 
expulsion,” he said, “when Larrabee 
took me by the literal collar and shook 
me. He kept me in durance vile until 
the dean was satisfied, and then he 
wrote my father demanding a reprieve. 
My father’s letter in reply he held over 
my head like a club ever after, until 
now it begins to look as if I might get 
my sheepskin some day, after all.” 

He paused and cleared his throat 
suddenly. 

“He didn’t do all that for me,” he 
said. “For, though now we are better 
friends, he had good reason to hate me 
in those days. I was the leader of the 
Chi Pis in blackballing him after the 
rushing. He did it for you.” 
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“For me?” Frances gasped. “And 
why?” 

Lewis Gregory was silent a long 
minute and then drew a quick breath 
and went on. 

“T suppose we all take things too 
much for granted,’ he said slowly. 
“Larrabee thought because I was here 
a good deal and you were good to me, 
that you really cared, and he was 
bound to make a man of me if he 
could—if anything could.” 

“T don’t see how he dared!” Frances 
broke in. “You must be mistaken.” 

Lewis shook his head. 

“T am not,” he said. “I can easily 
see how he dared, because I was bold 
enough to think it myself. Oh, I don’t 
mean that it lasted. I remember that 
though the first door said ‘Be bold’ in 
the story, the last door said ‘Be not 
too bold.’ It was that I learned while 
your father was so ill.” 

“You were very good to us.” 

“T could not repay all your kind- 
nesses. Besides, I loved you. Don’t 
be afraid I am going to trouble you 
with my heartache, Frances; I have 
learned humility. If I thought you 
loved me I couldn’t tell you this, for 
I am not the man for you. It takes 
a prodigal son longer to brace up and 
be somebody than it once did. I think 
there have been times when your 
mother wished I would not come here, 
but she was kind, and it all helped. I 
don’t think you will either of you be 
ashamed to let me call you friends after 
this summer.” 

Oh, if people only did not wear 
masks! If we could only know why 
things were done, and what were the 
motives prompting every word and 
deed! How good and kind we would 
be sometimes to those who seem 
brusque and hard, who are really long- 
ing for a kindly word or a helping 
hand. They tell me I spoil my college 
students, but I answer I would rather 
kill them all with kindness than have 
one leave my house in loneliness or bit- 
terness of heart. The little things that 
make up life are so often made rasp- 
ing and sharp by a short, absent greet- 
ing or a neglected courtesy. 


When Lewis Gregory went down our 
steps for the last time, erect and manly, 
it was with a laughing remark about 
the owl he had frightened from the 
tree, and I liked him thoroughly—too 
late. So sorrowful he made me feel 
with his courage that I did not tell 
Frances that, when I closed Leroy’s 
blind that night, I saw him still lean- 
ing against the great maple tree, look- 
ing up at the house. 


X. 


It was, I think, the very next day 
that Frances suddenly awoke to an in- 
terest in housekeeping and began to 
bother Delia and me with questions re- 
garding roasts and prune puff, though 
I noticed that Delia opened her own 
preserves. I had urged her for so long 
to learn these things that I was only 
too glad to see it. Her father was 
inclined to tease her, and said he was 
of the same mind as the Kentucky 
mountain girl who asked the society 
girl if she could bake bread, wash, iron, 
scrub, or build a fire. Each succeeding 
question was asked with increasing 
scorn as the New Yorker replied in the 
negative to all, and finally the Ken- 
tuckian burst out with: “Well, all I 
can say is, I’m sorry fer yer feller!” 

Frances did not mind her father’s 
fun, but she had something of the air of 
one who is going in for settlement 
work or taking the veil, and her des- 
perate resolve to “do something” was 
very apparent. 

So anxious was he not to trouble 
us when we had so much on our minds, 
I don’t know when we should have 
learned of the change in Dick’s for- 
tunes if the registrar had not come in 
to see Leroy about some new students 
who had conflicts. Mrs. Leary’s son, 
he said, was being put through the 
university by Dick Larrabee on the 
quiet, his expenses paid, and a liberal 
allowance added. Leroy disputed him, 
but he was so certain that he had seen 
Dick’s check that, after he was gone, 
we sent for Dick and awaited him in 
the library. He was studying in the 
little room, but came quickly. When 
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he saw my face he looked like a 
naughty boy trapped in mischief. 

“You have been bad,” I said, shak- 
ing my head. “Couldn’t you trust with 
your good fortune those who knew you 
in the evil days?” 

“T’m sorry I didn’t,” he said, flush- 
ing. “But when father wrote me that 
things were brighter, the dean was so 
ill I didn’t care about money. It seems 
an awful small thing, anyhow, some 
way.” 

He laughed oddly. 

“Two fraternities gave me a second 
invitation to join them,” he said. 
“Which was the first intimation I had 
that matters were really where they 
used to be. I’m still independent, how- 
ever. I have been thinking for three 
years what I’d do when our fortunes 
brightened,” he went on. “I was go- 
ing to cut no end of a dash and be 
somebody, but when I knew I didn’t 
have to rake and scrape any longer I 
felt sort of gone inside. I didn’t want 
the money.” 

“We should have enjoyed knowing 
about it,” I said. “I wish you'd told 
us.” 
“T wanted things to go on as they 
were,” he pleaded. “And I knew you 
didn’t need the little room.” 

“The little room?’ Leroy asked. 
“What had that to do with it?” 

“T wanted to stay there because in 
that room there’s—well, I’ve done a lot 
of thinking there, and it’s a sort of 
part of me,” he said hesitatingly. “I 
couldn’t bear to go anywhere else, and 
I knew you—you wouldn’t let me do 
things for you if you knew I could 
afford larger quarters. I—I’ve grown 
real attached to the lawn mower and 
that darned old furnace.” 

What could anybody do with a boy 
like that? I just put my arms around 
him and kissed him, and I believe he 
was perilously near breaking down, man 
that he was. 

“You'll let me = stay?” 
huskily. “Won’t you?” 

Would we? 

A day or so later he stopped me in 
the hall and drew me gently into the 
library and to the window seat. His 


he asked 
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face wore so solemn an expression he 
almost frightened me, but he would 
not let me speak. 

“T’ve been wondering where he was,” 
he said in a voice that shook a little. 
“But it remained for Mrs. Proctor to 
open my eyes this evening. I remem- 
ber Gregory tried to tell me, but I 
couldn’t understand. It isn’t true, is 
it?” 

“Don’t frighten me out of my wits!” 
I cried. “There hasn’t been a fire or 
anything, has there?” 

He laughed like a child. 

“Not a bit of it!” he said. “But 
Gregory isn’t coming here any more, is 
he?” 

I understood. 
all! 

“No,” I said solemnly. “Never again 
unless he gets a bust notice and has 
to placate the dean.” 

“He won’t get the notice,” Dick said 
slowly. “So she isn’t going to marry 
Gregory, after all—after all.” 

He seemed so far away I thought 
he had forgotten my very existence. 
But he had not. 

“T would have been a very different 
man to-day if it hadn’t been for you,” 
he said gently. “I came here to make 
my college life very different from the 
way it turned out. I cannot see how 
I ever thought such things worth 
while, how I ever could have been 
bitter at the losing them—when I was 
gaining so much. Hang it! I can’t 
express what you’ve been to me!” 

“T have not done anything but flut- 
ter around you,” I said. ‘There was 
so little I could do.” 

“Little!” he cried. “Does the light- 
house do little for the sailor? Besides, 
what would I have done without warm 
blankets and mended clothes? Who 
saw that I changed my shoes when they 
were wet, who never failed to bid me 
good night, who kept flowers beside 
mother’s picture, who put fudge on 
my dresser, who——” 

“There,” I interrupted, “there you 
are wrong.” 

“Wrong?” he queried. “How?” 

“Thus. The flowers and the fudge 
were not my doing.” 


It wasn’t Louise, after 
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“Not yours?” 

“No. The real culprit has just gone 
out on the porch. I promised I 
wouldn’t tell. Hadn’t you better go 
out and scold her?” 

He was gone in a moment, leaving 
me in my loneliness on the deep win- 
dow seat. Frances looked up as he 
came out, and the trivial emphasized 
the serious. 

“T was trying to discover where that 
cat went,” she said hurriedly. “I’m 
sure I can’t imagine what’s become of 
him. Don’t you want to look under 
the porch for me?” 

“Can’t say I do,” Dick said easily. 
“Did you get a letter from Monnie to- 
day?” 

“Yes, I did. 
Pil go get it.” 

“No, please don’t. Please sit down 
again. It’s too dark to read out here, 
anyhow.” 

“We could go inside.” 

“No, we can’t; the dean’s asleep. 
What do you think of the news?” 

“Why—lI congratulate you, of course. 
She’s a lovely girl.” 

“Monnie?” 

“No, Louise.” 

“What the You didn’t believe 
that, did you? Why, she’s going to 
marry Fletcher Bains.” 

Fletcher Bains! I wished I could 
see Frances’ face. How she had wor- 
ried over that man and his wounded 
heart! 

“Well, Margaret didn’t know it,” 
Frances retorted. “She asked me to 
tell her who on earth Louise DeVoe 
was, and she’s asked before.” 

“T never thought of getting her ex- 
cited when I told about the catalogu- 
ing,” Dick said, laughing. “I was so 


It’s up in my room. 
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busy trying to forget how much I was 
thinking about you that I hadn’t a 
thought for any one else.” 

“You neglected us shamefully.” 

“Not because I wanted to,” he said 
earnestly. “I scarcely had a minute to 
myself in all those months, you know, 
but I’ve dreamed about you ever since 
the first time I took dinner here. I’ve 
hardly had a minute’s peace, either, 
what with Bains and Gregory and Al- 
len and any number of others that 
turned me cold every time I saw them. 
It didn’t make it any easier, either, that 
they came in the front door in evening 
dress, while I entered the back door in 
overalls,” 

“Overalls 
you.” 

“Thank you. The wearing of them 
has made me see things in a new light 
—but I don’t think I shall adopt it as a 
regular thing now.” 

Frances laughed happily and tossed 


are very becoming to 


her head with a new gayety. 


“Don’t do that again!” he said 
fiercely. “I can’t stand it. It makes 
me want to pick you up and run away 
with you! Would you mind?’ 

In spite of the danger of wakening 
Leroy, I tiptoed hastily out of the room, 
my heart beating like a triphammer. 
My baby, my little girl! It seemed 
as though I could not get far enough 
away to hide my tears. In my hurry 
I turned to the left instead of the right, 
and stood in Dick’s doorway. The 


moonlight, flooding through his win- 
dow, touched the large picture of his 
mother with a gentle finger, and Alice 
smiled at me again as she used to smile 
when we were children together, mak- 
ing me glad at heart once more. Alice’s 
boy! 


rr — 
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By S. Carleton 


Author of “Bellegarde’s Girl,” “A Leaf in the Wind,” “The Ribboned Way,” etc. 


OROTHEA ADAMS | stopped 
short in her lonely tramp through 
the rampant Adirondack wilder- 

ness, and regarded the sun-filtered Sep- 
tember woods with the absent air of one 
who comes to a decision. 

A soft heat rose in scented waves 
from the tough huckleberry bushes and 
the darkening sweet fern at her feet, 
and any other day she would have rev- 
eled in it; to-day she did not care. She 
and her Aunt Julia were Berkeley Ap- 
pleton’s guests at the palatial abode he 
chose to call a camp; and Berkeley, with 
his millions, his personality that came 
so second to them, wanted to marry 
her—Dorothea—with nothing. 

Aunt Julia had been triumphant 
about it that very morning, with the 
unforeseen consequence that her niece 
had rushed out of the house and into 
the woods to reflect. She would never 
have such a chance again, Aunt Julia 
had said so plainly; and more plainly 
still that if Dorothea refused it she 
washed her hands of her. They were 
not particularly sympathetic hands, but 
they were the only ones in the world 
that had ever been held out to a girl 
who had no other relations; and when 
Aunt Julia made a threat she meant it. 

“Oh, Charles,” said Dorothea sud- 
denly—it was no one’s name she called 
on, merely her proprietary expletive— 
“the worst of it is she’s right; I’d be 
an idiot not to marry Berkeley! I 
never will get such a chance again. I 
don’t dislike him ; I’d better go back and 
let him ask me, and get it over.” 

Any other girl would have been jubi- 


lant at the prospect. Dorothea was not, 
but she knew her Aunt Julia; there 
would be no escaping single-handed 
from any kind of marriage Aunt Julia 
wanted. She turned grimly to go home, 
and stood still in the exquisitely painted 
landscape that surrounded her, realizing 
that she had not the faintest idea which 
way was home. Mr. Appleton’s house 
stood on a hill; right and left, back and 
front there were hills, but no house on 
any of them. Her watch told her un- 
pleasantly that it was afternoon, that 
Aunt Julia must be furious at her dis- 
appearance, and Berkeley—she tried to 
say to herself that it did not matter 
about Berkeley, but it was a lie, and 
she knew it. If he had any sense at 
all he would guess she had gone out 
to avoid him, and if he never proposed 
in consequence Aunt Julia would be as 
angry as if she had refused him. 

“Tl just have to get back some- 
how,” said Dorothea hopelessly. She 
took a fresh clutch on the bunch of 
scarlet moosewood berries that were all 
she had to show for her long absence, 
and turned to go back the way she 
had come. 

At least she thought she did, but she 
could never be quite sure. In the 
bushes behind her something crashed 
heavily, and before she could even turn 
a deer sprang out at her very side. As 
it checked, its forefeet were nearly on 
her; she saw its flung-back antlers, its 
close, untamable eyes. All she thought 
in a second that seemed an hour was 
that she had been warned the deer 
were dangerous in the young autumn, 
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and that this was the biggest one she 
had ever seen. The barrens swam 
round the girl as she made a blind 
spring aside, and sat down unexpect- 
edly, and very hard, on a slippery rock, 
with her feet dangling in plain air. 

If she had only known it, below her 
lay a hundred-foot drop, with nothing 
to save her from it but the bushes she 
caught at instinctively. Her bunch of 
blood-red berries flew into the air like 


“Oh, I’m going down,” she shrieked. 


“Quick!” 


a flag as she did it, but she had forgot- 
ten them. The rock under her was 
sloping, slippery as glass; the bushes 
bowed as her weight came on them till 
they jerked her arms over her head; 
and suddenly her heart stopped beating. 
Something was coming after her! If 
it were the deer she could never get 
away. Dorothea opened her mouth to 
shriek at it, and did not make a sound. 

A man’s voice was calling above 
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“Tlold 
“Tl be 


her—a real, live man’s voice. 
on!” it shouted comfortably. 
there in a second.” 

“Oh, it’s a person,” gasped Doro- 
thea. She relaxed her grip on the 
bushes, and instantly slipped some 
inches after her feet. “Oh, I’m going 
down!” she shrieked. “Quick!” 

There was a momentary convulsion 
in a bush above her, a strain on her 
shoulders instead of her wrists, a feel- 
ing as of a runaway elevator; and as 
a child’s kitten is placed on a chair 
Dorothea was seated on safe ground, 
clear of the bushes, and opposite a man. 
She had a dazed impression of very blue 
and hard eyes in a tanned face before 
she was clearly aware of a tall person, 
immaculately neat in clothes which were 
not those of any one she could possibly 
know, standing over her, and scolding. 

“Why in the world couldn’t you look 
before you jumped back?’ he de- 
manded, with the fright of guilt. It 
was his fault she had met the caribou, 
and only just not his fault that she was 
not lying at the bottom of the cliff in 
front of them. 


” 


“The deer: Dorothea stam- 
mered. 
“It’s gone. It wouldn't have hurt 


you, anyhow! 
caribou.” 

“Well, I couldn't know,” returned 
Dorothea ungratefully. The “harm- 
less caribou” rankled, and she had not 
seen the depths over which she had been 
hanging. “Why didn’t you shout to 
me if you saw me?” 

Her deliverer was abruptly conscious 
that she, too, had blue eyes. 

“T didn’t realize you could be alone. 
Besides, I was afraid of startling you.” 

“T’m never startled”—though to too 
observant eyes her hands were shaking 
in her lap. “And I—came out to be 
alone.” 

The man sat down on an adjacent 
rock slowly, and thought in haste. She 
had been frightened to death, and she 
would not own it; and—she was the 
sweetest thing he had ever seen! The 
very ordinary woods and the com- 
plexion of a somewhat Quixotic day 


It was only a harmless 


suddenly altered to him; he felt utterly 
and absurdly happy. 

“Well, [ think you’ve had enough of 
loneliness,” he remarked, with a blunt- 
ness Dorothea had never heard from a 
man before. 

It made her realize, with a queer 
pang, that he was all Berkeley Ap- 
pleton was not. She had never seen 
a man like him, and she had the sense 
to know it, while she had also the sense 
to know his gray flannel shirt was im- 
possible. 

“T’ve had plenty of it,” she answered 
truthfully. “But I think you might have 
called out to me! You frightened me, 
cracking through the bushes; and you 
look, too, the sort of person with 
sense.” 

“Well, I’m not,” said “the person” 
shortly. “I’m the other kind.” 

Dorothea laughed tremulously. “If 
you'd tell me where I am, I wouldn't 
mind what you were.” 

“Berry’s Lake. Did you mean to 
go there?” 

“T never heard of it. I was going” 
—it was absurd the words should stick 
in her throat—‘to Mr. Berkeley Ap- 
pleton’s.” 

“Appleton’s?” The stranger turned a 
start into a whistle. He had heard all 
about the one girl who was staying at 
Appleton’s, but he had not thought she 
was this kind; it would be a sickening 
shame if she had to marry Appleton. 
He spoke with a grimness that was not 
for Dorothea. “It’s a bit of a way 
there. When did you leave?” 

“After breakfast.” 

It was about ten miles as the girl 
had probably walked it; a tough morn- 
ing’s work even for a person who 
“wanted to be alone,’ and was being 
hustled into a marriage with Appleton. 
The stranger took in something Doro- 
thea did not know was in her eyes. 

“Good Moses,” he ejaculated, “do 
you know it’s after four, you poor lit- 
tle soul ?” 

“I got lost,” Dorothea interrupted 
trenchantly. He was not to dare to 
think she was afraid of Berkeley Ap- 
pleton. 


“Oh, I knew that. I was only— 
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wondering how you were to get home 
’ succinctly. 

“Well, I don’t know.” He regarded 
thoughtfully the thick woods and a 
snarl of boulders and bushes. “I— 
wait one second, and then I’ll get you 
back somehow.” 

He disappeared in the bushes, and for 
the first time Dorothea was mindful of 
her appearance. Torn white clothes 
with brown stains and green stains were 
not imposing; no wonder he had said 
“poor little soul.” And his own clothes 
were so horribly, despicably poor and 
neat; he must be—but there was no 
one at all he could be, since he was 
certainly not a friend of Berkeley’s. 
He was too abnormally shabby, for one 
thing, and for another she had seen 
his eyes when he heard where she was 
staying. She jumped as he stood sud- 
denly before her. 

“Oh, my moosewood!” she cried. 
“But why did you bother?” 

It was another horrid difference be- 
tween him and Berkeley, who would 
never have thought of retrieving red 
berries that had cost nothing. 

“T couldn’t get them all. Some of 
them,” unwarily, “had gone over.” 

“Over where?” 

“Oh, the edge!” He was furious 
at this slip; he had not meant her to 
know he had just been lucky enough 
to save her life. 

“Do you mean it was deep, where I 
was hanging?” Before he had time 
for his casual dissent she had parted 
the bushes and looked. On her own 
level there was nothing; far below, 
down a sheer and ugly cliff, a lake set 
in rocks that were principally jagged. 
“Oh, Charles,” gasped Dorothea; “then 
you—why, without you I’d have been 
killed!” But she stopped on the word, 
though it was only a ghost of a glance 
that had paralyzed her with the awful 
thought that the man’s name might be 
Charles, “I—it’s only my expression,” 
she announced wildly. “What I say 
instead of gracious. I—lI think it’s 
quite as sensible as good Moses!” 

“Oh, quite!” There was blameless 


gravity in his eyes, yet Dorothea found 
them insupportable. 

“It’s a hideous name, Charles,’ she 
cried recklessly. “I hope yours is 
prettier.” 

The man’s hand happened to be on 
his upper lip, and he kept it there. 
“My name,” he mumbled, “is—Per- 
kins!” And it sounded lamentable. 

“Perkins?” Dorothea did not even 
try to look polite. Perkins! No won- 
der he wore that sort of clothes. She 
turned speechlessly in what she imag- 
ined to be the way home. 

“T mean Perkins ” the man be- 
gan hastily, but Dorothea really could 
not bear to hear it over again. 

“T know,” she said faintly, “and it 
doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“Not if you say so!” But his look 
puzzled her. He held aside the bushes 
in a totally different direction from 
hers. “This is a better way home,” he 
added stiffly, “but I’m afraid you'll be 
awfully late.” 

“I must be back by six.” <A sud- 
den resolution spoke in Dorothea’s 
voice. She felt without reason as if 
an undesirable light had been cast on 
Berkeley Appleton and all his works 
and shown them to be hateful; but all 
the same she had decided to put her 
hand to the only plow she could 
find, and no casual, or unmistakable, 
light should make her change her 
mind. She would not speak any more 
than she could help to the Perkins 
man in front of her, yet she did not 
take her eyes off him. She realized 
with a kind of shock that she believed 
in him. It was certainly the only rea- 
son she was following him through 
strange woods in a direction she could 
only trust was that of home. 

“Six?” Mr. Perkins stopped abrupt- 
ly. “Well, I can manage it!” 

She looked so tired that he had sud- 
denly an overmastering desire to carry 
her; but it was not a desire to carry 
her to Berkeley Appleton. He squeezed 
his eyelids together in a way he had, 
and opened them determinedly on the 
middle distance. “Can you walk a few 
yards farther?” he demanded. “I live 
just near here.” 
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Dorothea had an appalling vision of 
Aunt Julia’s horror at the idea of en- 


tering a strange man’s house. “I can’t 
go there,’ she stammered. 
“Of course not,” placidly. “But I 


must if you mean to get home to- 
night.” 

“T didn’t know any one had a house 
out here.” No one would have 
dreamed Dorothea could be humble. 

“I haven’t,” with a laugh, “?’m 
only the caretaker.” 
“The what?” 
whirled. 


Dorothea’s brain 


“Caretaker,” repeated Mr. Perkins 
firmly. It was literally his profession 
at the present minute, if his charge 
was a girl instead of another man’s 
deer. 

“But you can’t be; you’re—a gen- 
tleman,” gasped Dorothea, and was 
dumb with shame at her slip. Judged 
by his clothes, it was just what Mr. 
Perkins was not. 


“In my class it’s more or less of an 
arbitrary distinction,’ he rejoined 
rather grimly, and she was not to 
know he was thinking of Berkeley. He 
parted a clump of bushes, and Doro- 
thea was amazed to see a road. “Now 
if you’ll sit and rest a minute, I'll go 
over to my house.” 


Dorothea saw the caretaker arriving slowly, a pony's 
bridle in one hand, and in the other a 
plate with a wine glass on it. 


“I’m not tired,” said Dorothea 
weakly, 

For sole answer Mr. Perkins pointed 
to a rock. Dorothea sat down. He 
was gone while she was fighting with 
tears that astounded her. Why on 
earth should she want to cry, when 
she felt utterly and inexplicably happy ? 
It had been like heaven to be—taken 
care of; she never had been before, 
and never would be again. She 
imagined Berkeley in the caretaker’s 
shoes. He would have been swearing 
and mopping his brow. Yet two hours 
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ago she had been almost contented 
with him, while now But shame 
cut off her thought in the middle. She 
stared with determination at her sur- 
roundings. The low sun _ streamed 
through the rough vista of the wood 
road, arched over with the gold- 
stained green of September, and quiet 
as Oh, there had never been any- 
thing so quiet! Dorothea for the first 
time in her life was conscious of hear- 
ing her own heart, and it sounded 
precisely like a clock. It must be five 
now, and six—she thrilled with the 
thought that she could never be back 
by six. 

“And I don’t care.” It was a new 
Dorothea who spoke. “I don’t care. 
I Oh, if she’s sent Berkeley to 
look for me I'll kil? Aunt Julia!” 

She flashed to her feet like a live 
wire. There were horses’ feet com- 
ing, and they could only be from 
Berkeley’s. The sound made her sick 
with terror. She had not had much 
happiness with Aunt Julia; they might 
have let her finish out the little she 
had found for herself, and would never 
see again—after six! 

Dorothea wheeled, ready for Berke- 
ley Appleton, and saw the caretaker 
arriving slowly, a pony’s bridle in one 
hand, and in the other a plate with a 
wine glass on it. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked gen- 
tly. 

“T thought—they’d come for me!” 

“Well, they haven’t.” Utterly un- 
expected pleasure lit his eyes. “It's 
only I and Moll,” with a nod at the 
pony, “and this. Though I don’t know 
that it’s very good.” 

He held out his plate, and the Bur- 
gundy had not slopped over the 
chicken sandwich. 


Dorothea cast Aunt Julia—and 
Berkeley—to the winds. ~ 

“Here’s Moll’s health,” she said 
recklessly. All the light of the low 


sun was in the wine as she held it 
up, a live ruby against the gold and 
green of the wood road. “And 

“My name,” interrupted the care- 
taker hastily—he must catch this 


9 


chance—“is—— 


But Dorothea chopped the hateful 
word off deftly, though it meant say- 
ing it herself. “And Mr. Perkins,” 
she finished. She did spill some of 
the Burgundy. 

Perkins had swept off his cap and 
stood fumbling it. There was some- 
thing he wanted to make sure of. 

“T had no side saddle, Mrs.—er—— 
he blundered meekly. 

“Miss!” Dorothea’s face caught fire. 
Oh, it would be awful to be Mrs.; 
she had never properly considered how 
awful. ‘My name’s Dorothea Adams. 
I don’t want—ever—to be married,” 
she said, and her lip trembled. 

“T should say that was in your own 
hands.” Mr. Perkins arranged the off 
stirrup across his saddle. 

“Tt’s like dying; you’ve 
choice,” said Dorothea wearily. 

She let Perkins put his plate and 
glass under a bush before she held 
up a small foot to be mounted. Not 
till the pony moved off soberly did she 
look at the caretaker, and the sun 
caught the points of his eyelashes. She 
was going back—if she could not stand 
out against Aunt Julia—to be pro- 
posed to by Berkeley Appleton, who 
had five millions and no eyelashes to 
speak of. She fell into gloomy si- 
lence. 

The caretaker surveyed her quietly. 
He had several things in his head, and 
he knew he was going to say them. 
He was a high-handed young man, and 
intimately acquainted with Berkeley 
Appleton—who was not to his liking. 
Also he had heard of Dorothea Adams, 
but it had never dawned on him that 
Aunt Julia’s niece could be this kind 
of a girl. 

“There’s where I’m living,” he re- 
marked, over the things that were real- 
ly in his mind. They had mounted a 
rise in the road, and he pointed. 

“There?” Dorothea had not been 
prepared for the house in the glade 
below them. ‘Do you take care of 
that, all alone?” 

“Oh, there are some servants.” 

He led the pony on, and Dorothea 
said nothing till the trees shut off such 


” 


got no 
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a country house as she had seen only 
in dreams. Then she spoke suddenly. 

“Oh, don’t you wish you owned it? 
It must be dreadful to be only the 
caretaker.” 

“No.” He looked over his shoulder 
with the smile she had already learned 
to watch for. “It wouldn’t do me any 
good to own it.” 

“Money,” observed Dorothea slow- 
ly, “is the only thing I’ve ever wanted 
in this world.” 

“Tt won't buy this.” His hand swept 
- comprehensively round the golden 
woods, the clear green spaces. “Not 
—all of it!” 

Dorothea looked ahead of her dully. 
It was true, though this morning she 
would not have believed it. 

“It might buy you three weeks of it 
in the year, while it was the fashion 
to live out of doors.” 

The caretaker, too, looked ahead, and 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

6 


“There’s where I’m living,” he remarked. 


“Don’t,” whispered Dorothea. But 
he went on ruthlessly. 
“Just enough to unsettle you. I’ve 


tramped the world in my time, and I 
ought to know. This place, anyhow, 
is only a fad for men with more money 
than is good for them. It isn’t the real 
woods.” 

“Then what brought you here?” It 
came out with some spirit, and for 
the first time Perkins looked sheepish. 

“That caribou,” said he shortly. 
“You see—it was that I was really 
taking care of, not the house. The 
man who owns the place had the thing 
trapped, and it was sick; so he sent 
for me. I—rather go in for deer. So 
I borrowed some clothes from the man 
who’d been looking after it, and ” 

“Did you cure it?’ The clothes 
were explained, and the new Dorothea 
did not care. 

“There’s only one way to cure that 
sickness.” The caretaker’s face turned 
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a fine red. “No caribou does well in 
captivity; I let it go. It was my fault 
it startled you till you nearly went 
down the cliff, but 1 felt so guilty I 
didn’t dare own it. I ought to have 
looked before I set the thing loose. 
But I hate trapped things.” 

Dorothea thought of a few feats of 
Berkeley’s outdoor career. She had a 
clear-cut, ingenuous face, and emotions 
wrote themselves on it. The caretaker 
was suddenly and desperately bold. He 
knew all about Aunt Julia and her 
plans to settle her niece. 

“Don’t,” said he softly, “don’t get 
trapped! Think what a life you could 
live if you kept it in your own hands. 
Think”—the significance of her sudden 
paleness was not lost on him—“what 
a wild creature feels when it’s shut 
up where it doesn’t belong.” Doro- 
thea saw deep down into his blue eyes 
as he turned and looked at her. “I 
can’t help it,” he broke out suddenly. 
“T’ve got to speak, even if it’s im- 
pertinent. You’re not the kind to be 
happy with Berkeley—for God’s sake 
don’t be hustled into marrying him!” 

Dorothea’s start nearly sent her out 
of the saddle. 

“He never asked me to marry him.” 
Her quick voice was icy, and remark- 
ably thoughtful. It was only four 
hours since she had meant to go back 
and let him. 

“Neither have I,” returned the care- 
taker, very gently. “But I mean to.” 

Dorothea looked at the sky, the trees, 
the man’s strong hand on her pony’s 
bridle. In the silence she fairly gasped: 
“Oh, Charles!” 

“Yes,” answered the caretaker plac- 
idly. He did not feel at all placid, 
he had never dreamed a plain name 
could sound so sweet. ‘But Charles 
Perkins Haughton is the whole of it. 
I tried to tell you, twice, and you 
wouldn’t let me.” 

And like a thunderbolt Dorothea 
knew him. The house they had passed 
was the Oliver Curtis house, and for 
a whole month Berkeley had been try- 
ing to get hold of the Charles Haugh- 
ton who was staying there alone, and 


had been quietly eluded by that author- 
ity on deer and other things. 

“Oh,” she said helplessly, “you can’t 
be so foolish as to—after one morn- 
ing!” And it would have been inco- 
herent to any one but Haughton. 

“T am,” said he. “I meant to be 
from the very first minute you said 
‘Oh, Charles,’ and I had to prevari- 
cate for fear you’d be uncomfortable, 
out there alone with me and a sick 
caribou. But it’s fair to speak now; 
you're at home!” He smiled as he 
glanced round him. “I said you should 
be at home by six.” 

Dorothea was suddenly awake to the 
clock which Berkeley considered an 
appropriate thing to crown his house 
in the wilderness, striking the six she 
had been terrified to contemplate; and 
to people, calling out to her, and hurry- 
ing down a bypath. People! It was 
Berkeley and Aunt Julia, terrible in 
a conscientiously short skirt and a 
small, but influential hat. 

“You see, I didn’t dare wait,” whis- 
pered the late Perkins, ‘‘and—quick, 
before they come—you’re not angry, 
are you? You'll let me come and see 
you, till you find out if you could really 
bear to have me—try to take care of 

ou?” 

“Oh, Charles,” began Dorothea de- 
tachedly, and was scarlet at her slip. 
But it was impossible to drop her very 
own word at two minutes’ notice, just 
because it really belonged to some one 
else. “Oh, you won’t tell Aunt Julia 
anything !”” 

“Not now,” said the caretaker con- 
tentedly ; he had seen the approaching 
Berkeley’s eye, and knew he had made 
no unnecessary haste. 

“Oh, I can’t answer; you'll have to 
wait,” cried Dorothea choRingly; she, 
too, had caught Berkeley’s eye. 

She slipped off the pony, and knew 
with blessed amazement that she was 
done with Berkeley; that she did not 
care whether it were six or eleven; and 
that it was not she who had to face 
Aunt Julia after the sins of the day. 
The caretaker was doing it—admir- 
ably. 
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ON MOSS GATHERING 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


ROLLING stone gathers no moss.” 

I wonder whether that is another way of saying 

that a stone that does not roll becomes a “moss- 
back.” 

There was a certain man in that part of the Middle 
West which lies between Ohio and Ilinois who had two 
sons. One was of the rolling-stone variety, and the other 
was as steady as a hitching block. 

When the two boys came to the age at which a young 
man makes up his mind what course in life to take, the 
father asked each in turn what he intended doing with 
himself. 

“T don’t know yet, father,” said the elder one. ‘The 
world is so large and there are so many things that one 
can do that I would not like to answer offhand. I think 
I'd like to travel a little and get some idea of my capa- 
bilities.” 

“Restless, restless,” said his father. ‘“There’s just as 
much human nature here in this little town as there is in 
Chicago or New York. Now, Mr. Jenkins says that there 
is a vacancy in the First National Bank and that you can 


| have the position if you want it.” 


“What is it—president?” asked the boy. 

“Don’t be flippant, my son. You can be under book- 
keeper, with a chance of becoming head bookkeeper in 
five years.” 

“Tf the head bookkeeper dies or defaults in that time. 
Well, father, I think, if you don’t mind, I'll pass that job 
on. How much do they offer?” 

“Tt’s eight dollars a week to begin with. I started in 
at nothing a week just to learn the business. Eight dol- 
lars is good money.” 

The young man hesitated. Then he said: “Father, I 
might try it for a month, but this very day I’ve had a 
chance offered me to go out as accompanist to a little 
concert company is 

His father snorted. 

“I know, father, it’s kind of disgraceful, seeing that 
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we have always been respectable people—storekeepers and 
farmers and so forth—but the rest of the company are 
just as good as I am, and I’m to be paid ten dollars a 
week and my expenses. I can see something of the world, 
I shall be absolutely independent, and 1 won’t run any 
chance of being tempted to run away with a bank account. 
I think I’ll go, if you don’t absolutely forbid it.” 

The father was easy-going and he did not forbid it, 
so the young man started out. 

When the second son was approached by his father 
and asked what he intended doing—the boys were within 
a year of each other and had begun school together, so 
both had reached the threshold of the great world at the 
same time—he said: “Whatever you think best, father.” 

The old gentleman did not say, “Spoken like a good and 
dutiful son,” because neither of them was on the stage, 
but he was naturally pleased to have so compliant a son, 
and he told him about the vacancy in the bank. 

“Tt looks good to me, father. There’s Brierly has been 
there twenty years, and pay day every Saturday as regular 
as clockwork.” 

“But don’t you want to have your fling? Don’t you 
want to see the world?” 

“What’ll I see it on? I’d like to see the world, but I 
think I’d better wait until I can pay my way. I know 
you can’t afford to do it.” 

“No, I can’t, and I’m glad you are going to be steady. 
I think Harry is a good boy, but I wish he wasn’t so 
restless. That concert business doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing dignified. Playing on a piano is all right for a 
schoolgirl, but for a man almost grown—it doesn’t seem 
right to me.” 

“Don’t you worry, father. Harry will be back before 
long. He never stuck at anything. Look at him at 
school. Never had any application. Many’s the lesson 
I’ve helped him on, although I’m younger than he. [ll 
probably be supporting him in ten years, because I mean 
to have a steady salary and I mean to earn every cent 
of it. 

“I’ve got my eye on the cashiership, father. Alsop 
began there as office boy, so I’ll start better than he did.” 

And so Frank, the younger son, started in at his life 
work, while butterfly Harry entered upon a career as a 
rolling stone. 

It was not many months before Frank’s assiduity and 
application were rewarded by an increase in his salary. 
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By a strange coincidence, the very day that Frank re- 
ceived his first check for ten dollars, his pay having 
been increased two dollars a week, he received a telegram 
from his brother: 


Am broke in Brodhead, Wisconsin. Wire ten dollars, 
Harry. 


Plodding Frank was a good brother, and a generous 
one, and he sent twenty to his brother, not without a 
feeling of pride that his steadiness had enabled him to 
do it. He hoped that Harry had not spent his money 
“roystering,” and awaited his letter with interest. 

It turned out that the concert company had gone to 
pieces from lack of support, but that Harry was not com- 
ing home. He had obtained work with a local photog- 
rapher, who was going to teach him the business. 

“A rolling stone,” said their father; but he was glad 
to learn that Harry was not a prodigal. 

After this they used to hear quite often from Harry, 
because he was not only fond of the old folks, but he was 
also fond of writing, and his letters were always breezy. 

Nearly every letter gave news of a change of occupa- 
tion. Once he was on a fruit farm in Utah, then he 
was telegraph operator in a railroad station in Arizona, 
then he was playing the piano in a moving-picture show, 
then he was driving a team in a little town in Oregon, 
then he tried cowpunching in Dakota; but the cow 
punched back and broke his leg, so he gave that up and 
went into chicken raising in Petaluma. 

His father had a sense of humor, and once, when a 
neighbor said: ‘““What’s Harry doing now?” he answered: 
“T don’t know. I haven’t been down to the mail this 


morning.” 
But while Harry was roving the earth, stone broke to- 
M() day, making easy money to-morrow, working for a pit- 
SY tance in one town and earning fifty dollars in one brief 
LN week as agent for a big book concern, Frank went stead- 
Wa ily upward, always working faithfully, and being raised 
AWN in salary every six months. 
AT His circle of acquaintances was not large, but he was 
| well liked by the few whom he did know, and father and 
| mother were proud of their stay-at-home boy. 
WW 4 So wagged the world with him for ten years, and then 
We he reached the summit of his desires and became cashier 
yas in the bank, at a salary of three thousand dollars a year. 
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The very month that Frank became cashier, Harry 


came home on his first visit. He was strong and well, he 
had a large view of things and an idiomatic way of ex- 

| pressing them, but he was sick of travel and wanted to 
settle down. 
“The fact is, father, I’ve fallen in love with the best 
girl in the world, and I’m going to prove myself worthy 
of her by doing the only thing I was ever cut out for 
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doing.” N 
“And what’s that?” asked his father. ) 
“Writing.” S 
“Do you mean story-book writing?” I~ 


“Nothing else. Here’s Frank has made a success of his 
life, and although it wouldn’t have done him any harm 
to have had a few hard knocks in the world, he has cer- 
tainly won out, and that’s what I’m going to do—as a 
writer.” 

Well, the old gentleman did not think that writing was 
much more of a business than playing the piano, but he 
believed in even fathers minding their own business; and, 
besides, Harry was twenty-nine. So he said nothing; and 
the young man put a desk in the little room that had been 
his in childhood, and there he wrote. 

He had been on a newspaper for six months and he had 
from time to time written short sketches for magazines, 
but he had never written a novel before. 

“There’s always a first time,” said he, “and if I can 
put one-tenth of what I’ve seen and done into a book I 
believe the public will want to read it.” 

And the public did want to. It was his first novel, but 
he sold it with very little trouble, and when the royalties 
began to come in he was very glad he had been born in 
Indiana, because his book became a “six-best-seller.” 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” said he, the day he 
paid the mortgage on his father’s house, “but I wasn’t 
ever partial to moss, father. And if I had crept into that 
stuffy bank I would have died of lung trouble on pur- 
pose.” 

Success is fond of assuming various shapes, 
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SANDRINGHAM, 
Saturday. 
EAREST MADEMOISELLE :— 
There was very nearly no Me 
in the world to write this letter. 
If it hadn’t been for—but I had better 
begin at the beginning. 

You remember my writing you about 
my cousin, Ada Wilbraham, who looks 
so like me, and who nearly ruined me 
through that resemblance, by making it 
seem that I had “given away” to a 
newspaper man a state secret learned at 
court? But, of course, you do remem- 
ber; because, though that affair is 
months old, you are such a dear that 
you never forget things which concern 
me. 

Well, Ada Wilbraham might have 
gone to prison, I suppose, for what she 
did; but she had mixed herself up with 
the business of people so far above her 
that publicity was undesirable, and 
somehow or other she was allowed to 
disappear. I was sorry for her, in spite 
of the dreadful scrape into which she 
got me, for I believed her when she 
said that she had never really meant to 
do me any harm. I am so impulsive 
myself that it makes it easy for me to 
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forgive others who do wild things in 
haste, and repent them at leisure; and 
as I found myself often thinking of the 
girl, I finally wrote to her brother ask- 
ing if he could tell me what had become 
of her. 

It was the first letter I’d written to 
him since the dear queen rescued me 
from the “Grimmies’” clutches, and it 
was decided that I was not to live with 
them after all. But through Mr. Mae- 
Gregor, the nice old solicitor, I’ had 
tried to make up as well as I could for 
their disappointment. He would not let 
me offer them as much money as I 
wanted to, but I teased till I was al- 
lowed to send Mr. and Mrs. Wilbraham 
a check for two hundred pounds. That 
ought to have consoled them a little for 
not living at Dalmarre Castle; and any- 
way Mr. Wilbraham might have felt 
grateful enough to answer my letter 
pleasantly. But not he! There came a 
stiff note saying that he had long ago 
severed all relations with his sister Ada, 
and that he could give me “no informa- 
tion concerning her whereabouts.” Per- 
haps if I hadn’t written to ask -that 
question, and put the idea in his mind 
—but I’m going too far ahead again. 
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A fortnight ago we were all at San- 
dringham, and there was going to be a 
big house party for the shooting. I 
had a horrid cold, and, though it was 
my wait, the queen had excused me 
from duty. I was keeping my room 
still, when a letter arrived, addressed to 
me in a strange handwriting, on rather 
a cheap-looking envelope. I was pre- 
pared for something out of the way 
when I opened it, but I was surprised 
to see the name “Ada Wilbraham” at 
the bottom of the third page. The let- 
ter ran: 

Dear Cousin: I think that your kind 
heart has forgiven me the evil I nearly 
brought upon you, but if not quite, you will 
be ready to forgive, I know, when I tell you 
I am dying. 

My heart gave a jump when I got as 
far as that, and it beat harder and hard- 
er asl readon. The letter told me that 
Ada was supposed to have left England, 
but that, finding herself desperately ill 
with consumption, she longed inexpres- 
sibly to die, if she must die, in her own 
country. She had come back from 
France with very little money, and was 
in a small flat lent her by an old friend 
—an actress now on tour. She went on 
to say: 

If it were known that I had come back I 
might be arrested, for I gave my word that 
I would keep out of England if. I were al- 
lowed to go free after that affair of the 
newspaper. I trust you not to tell a soul 
where I am, or that you have heard from 
me. You don’t know how much harm it will 
do if you speak to any one, no matter who. 
“But for the love of Heaven, and of your 
dead mother, who was my dead mother’s 
twin sister, come and see me. I have things 
to say which I can say to nobody else, and 
I can’t rest until they are said. You will 
receive this on Monday. Come on Tuesday 
or Wednesday in the afternoon between three 
and six, as that is the time when I generally 
feel strongest. Wire what day I may hope 
to see you, not to my name but simply to 
H. Dorton, which is the name of my friend 
who has lent me her flat on the sixth floor. 


Then she added the address, Kendal 
Mansions, Pimlico; and that was all, 
except one more plea that I would go 
to her and keep the secret. 

Of course I can’t be expected to know 
much about English law, can I? So it 
never occurred to me to think Ada’s 


explanation of the way she left Eng- 
land, and the necessity for hiding, now 
she had come back, particularly strange. 
It seemed natural enough that she 


. should turn to me, being ill and alone, 


as her cold-hearted brother would have 
nothing to do with her. I felt despecate- 
ly sorry for the poor creature, and all 
the more anxious to help her, because 
there was something for me to forgive. 
You understand that feeling, don’t you? 
One likes people so much better if one 
has forgiven them, than if one has been 
forgiven by them! I thought how good 
it would be if through me her life could 
be saved after all, and determined tkat, 
when I had seen her, I would send a 
good doctor at my own expense. 

The difficulty was, how to get away 
without telling any one where I meant 
to go. I felt sneaky and sly; yet I 
argued that my conscience was over- 
sensitive, as, even if there were no other 
reason for not telling my dear mistress, 
it would make the queen uncomfortable 
to know that Ada Wilbraham had dis- 
obeyed orders and come back to Eng- 
land. 

Eventually I made up my mind to 
slip off the following day while still 
supposed to be doing a “rest cure” in 
my own quarters. I sent a wire saying 
only “Tuesday, about four,” a message 
which could have no meaning save for 
the one person initiated ; and next morn- 
ing I sneaked out of the house, un- 
known to everybody who mattered. 

It was raining a little, and there was 


"a raw east wind which made me shiver, 


after being shut up for several days. 
I knew I was making myself worse, a 
thing which I had no right to do, in my 
situation ; so I had that thought to wor- 
ry about, as well as the chance that my 
absence without permission would be 
discovered. When I was in the train, 
and there was no turning back, I began 
to see that the thing I had done was 
much more serious and might have 
graver consequences for me than I had 
realized at first. I was afraid that I 
had been a great deal too impulsive, and 
altogether, physically and mentally, I 
was rather miserable. 

Instead of thinking entirely about 
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poor Ada, I thought more about my- 
self, and kept saying in my mind: “Oh, 
if only I get back without any one find- 
ing out, or any horrid adventures, how 
thankful I shall be!” but it seemed too 
good to be true that I should not be 
punished for my recklessness. 

I wore a very plain dress, and a mo- 
tor veil, so it did not seem likely that I 
should be recognized 
either at Wolferton Sta- 
tion—whither I’d walked 
the two miles from Sand- 
ringham—or at St. Pan- 
cras, when I reached 
London. But if it weren’t 
too Irish a way of ex- 
pressing myself, I’d be 
inclined to say that I’ve 
begun to expect unex- 
pected things to happen. 
They generally do con- 
trive to happen to me; 
and this time it was Cap- 
tain O’Malley who hap- 
pened. He happened at 
St. Pancras Station just 
after I’d given up my 
ticket, and was thinking 
of finding a cab. 

Perhaps he might not 
have noticed me in my 
dark gray serge and thick 
gray veil if I hadn’t had 
rather a helpless air, very 
different from the air I 
used to have on the dear 
old ranch—the manner 
you sometimes told me 
was almost too independ- 
ent for a jeune fille bien 
élevée. But a ranch and 
a London railway station 
—especially when a girl 
is there alone, and knows she oughtn’t 
to be there at all!—are two very differ- 
ent places. I suppose Captain O’Malley 
saw a young woman in motor-car rig, 
gazing aimlessly about as if she didn’t 
know what she ought to do next; won- 
dered vaguely whether she had shed a 
broken-down automobile somewhere 
along her route; and then his eyes, 
sharpened by curiosity, recognized a 
familiar profile through a layer of gray 


tissue. Anyway he knew me before I 
had seen him, and my first intimation of 
his presence was a surprised: “Why, 
Lady Dalmarre! Is it_possible?” 

His tone and face both expressed so 
much astonishment that I couldn’t help 
laughing a little. Another thing I 


couldn’t help, by the bye, was being 
glad to see him! 


“If you could like me enough to be engaged, and take me on trial, I woud 
ask you to let me beg the queen’s permission to spea. 


” 


“It is possible, but not probable,” said 
I. “And you I had begun, when 
suddenly I remembered that he was due 
at Sandringham that evening, being in- 
vited for the shooting. He is a noted 
shot, I must tell you. 

“Why, of course,” I went on, “you 
are going to Sandringham.” And I 
grew red under my veil, for it would be 
awkward to ask him not to tell any one 
that he had met me. 
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“And you are coming away,” he an- 
swered, in a nice, disappointed tone of 
voice that was a compliment. 

“Only for a few hours,” I said, trying 
not to show that I was embarrassed. 
“II have some business I must attend 
to.” 

“You are going to Lady Bellington’s, 

I suppose?” said he. 

“No—o, I—er ” T began to stam- 
mer ; and, being a very intelligent young 
man, he naturally guessed that there 
was a secret. Not that he suggested 
anything so indiscreet, but I saw by a 
quick light which flashed into his eyes 
that he knew. At that I thought I had 
better confess all it was safe to confess, 
lest he should imaginé something more 
wild even than the truth. 

“T have to go and see a relation,” I 
explained, “who is in a little trouble. 
As a matter of fact, I’m supposed to be 
in my own room at Sandringham at 
this very moment.” 

Captain O’Malley looked anxious— 
or shocked—I wasn’t sure which. “You 
don’t mean that nobody there a 
he began, and then stopped, realizing, 
no doubt, that I might think he was 
interfering with my affairs. 

“T do mean just that,” I admitted. 
“T hate it, but it can’t be helped. I 
had to come. But I shall soon be back 
again, and it will be all right.” 

“Oh, of course,” said he; but his 
cheerfulness seemed rather forced. 
“Only—I can’t help wishing you were 
going to Lady Bellington’s. I—er—lI 
suppose there’s nothing I can do to 
help? No commission I could id 

“No, no, thank you,” I cut him short, 
“except not to ‘give me away.’ But I’m 
certain, without asking, that you won't 
do that.” 

“You may rely on it that I won't,” 
he assured me; but he was very grave 
and evidently troubled. “Do you know 
about the trains back?” 

“Yes, I’ve studied it all out from a 
time-table I got at Wolferton,” said I, 
adding hastily: “But I don’t know 
which train I can get. It depends on 
circumstances. However, I shall be as 
early as I can. It wouldn’t do to arrive 
late.” 


“Indeed, it would not,” he earnestly 
agreed with me, and I understood that 
he took a very serious view of my esca- 
pade. You can imagine that this fact 


‘didn’t add to my peace of mind! I 


began to feel almost ill, and was glad 
I had on such a thick veil, for I was 
sure I must be far from “looking my 
best.” ; 

“Well, good-by,” I said. “The soon- 
er I finish my business the sooner I 
shall be able to get back.” 

“You will let me put you into a cab, 
won't you?” he asked. ‘Unless—you 
are expecting any one to meet you?” 

“No one will meet me. My relative 
is ill,’ I replied. “I shall be glad if you 
will put me in a cab—only—not for my 
own sake at all, but for my cousin’s 
sake—I think I mustn’t let you give the 
address to the cabman.” 

“Very well,” he assented, looking as 
if he were going to be shot. We walked 
a few steps side by side without speak- 
ing, and I was rather sad, thinking how 
violently he disapproved of me, when 
suddenly he said: “Lady Dalmarre, do 
forgive me for speaking in such a way 
and in such a place, but—but—of 
course you must know already that I’m 
awfully in love with you?” 

I almost gasped, it was so unexpected. 
Even if I had fancied that he cared, I 
hadn’t dreamed that he would tell me 
so for a long, long time; and I was so 
surprised that I couldn’t speak. 

“I know you can’t possibly feel for 
me what I do for you,” he hurried on, 
as modestly as if he weren’t one of the 


‘most attractive young men in England, 


with dozens of girls dying for him to 
propose. “Yet if you could like me 
enough to be engaged, and take me on 
trial, I would ask you to let me beg 
the queen’s permission to speak ” 

“But you have spoken!” I laughed, 
so happy suddenly that I was ready to 
tease him a little. 

He laughed, too. “I couldn’t very 
well ask permission if there weren’t 
some faint hope that you might be in- 
duced to look at me. Will you?” 

I did, immediately ; and he must have 
read the answer through that heavy 
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veil—which was very clever of him— 
for his face lit up with joy. 

“Darling! Angel!” he exclaimed, and 
a few other things which are perhaps 
unnecessary to repeat even to you. 
Then he asked if I really did like him a 
very little, and when I said “Yes,” in- 
stead of being satisfied, he wanted me 
to say “love” instead of “like,” and 
after I’d said that he wasn’t contented 
yet, until I’d put “a great deal” in the 
_ place of “a little.” 

Did you ever hear of such a queer 
place and time for a proposal? But 
I knew, even before he went further, 
that he hadn’t spoken entirely on im- 
pulse. I was sure there was a special 
reason; and as soon as we were able to 
think of anything, except the state of 
our own and each other’s hearts, the 
explanation came. 

“Darling, you must let me share this 
secret of yours now,” he said. “T’ll 
promise to help, not hinder.” 

But I shook my head. “I can’t tell 
you,” I answered. “It wouldn’t be 
honorable. Thank you all the same, 
though. I know you think I shall proba- 
bly get into trouble, and it’s very noble 
to want to be in it with me, and see me 
through.” 

“Noble!” He laughed at the idea, and 
tried to persuade me to confide in him, 
but I would not. All I would promise 
was that, as soon as he liked, permis- 
sion for our engagement might be 
asked. ‘That is,” I amended, “unless 
I get into a dreadful scrape through be- 
ing found out. In that case, I’ll be in it 
alone.” 

“No, you won't,” he said in a low 
voice; but he no longer insisted on 
“helping” me in my mission. With an 
air of resignation, he put me into a 
deadly respectable four-wheeled cab— 
he wouldn’t hear of a “taxi” or a han- 
som—and charged the driver, whom I 
agreed to keep on by the hour, to “take 
good care of this young lady.” Then 
he let me go; and as I looked out once 
to see him gazing anxiously after me, 
something of the depression and fear I 
had felt came heavily back. 

Can you imagine the queer feeling I 
had? I was wildly happy to think that 


he really cared, for—though I wouldn’t 
quite confess to you when I wrote last 
—to tell the truth, I’ve been in love 
with Teddy O’Malley ever since we 
were at Carmonceux Castle together, 
and it seemed almost too good to be true 
that he could really want me to be his 
wife. 

It would have been strange not to be 
happy when the dearest wish of my 
heart had just been granted; and yet— 
and yet—it was as if ink had been 
dashed into the crystal fountain of my 
joy. I felt that he had spoken now 
only to give me a man’s arm to lean 
upon if there were need, and I told my- 
self that he was firmly convinced there 
would be need. Besides, I was weak 
and feverish. My head ached, and it 
seemed as if every nerve in my body 
was vibrating like the strings of a violin 
when one has just broken. 

Kendal Mansions turned out to be 
even uglier than I had fancied, and it 
was a most depressing neighborhood. I 
felt more sorry for Ada Wilbraham 
than ever, as I went up flight after 
flight of bare, concrete stairs. 

“On the sixth floor,’ Ada had said, 
so I didn’t pause till I had reached the 
top of the house; and there, tacked on 
to a door, I saw a card with the name 
“H. Dorton” written on it in purple ink. 
If I hadn’t been out of breath, realizing 
from my fatigue that I was still some- 
thing of an invalid, perhaps it might 
have struck me as odd that the absent 
actress-friend’s card should be quite 
new and fresh; but as it was I thought 
nothing of it—until afterward. 

There was no bell or knocker, but I 
rapped on a panel, and almost immedi- 
ately an elderly, bleared individual, who 
looked like a moth-eaten charwoman, 
opened the door just enough to peep 
out. She had on something which had 
once been a bonnet, and an incredibly 
faded cloak. “Who is it ?” she inquired, 
and a whiff of beer came with the 
question. 

“My name is Dalmarre,” said I, not 
knowing whether it would be discreet 
to ask for Miss Wilbraham. However, 
I had said the right thing, for the old 
creature opened the door wide. 
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“Very will. 


“You can walk in,’ she answered. 
“You're expected; and I’ve got to go 
out on an errand.” 

As I went in she went out, and, shut- 
ting the door behind her, shut me into 
the flat. 

There was a tiny vestibule, not large 
enough to call a corridor, which opened 
into a room with very little furniture in 
it. What there was gave it the appear- 
ance of a combined kitchen, dining 
room, and sitting room. 

No one was there, but a door leading 


Obey me in every way, and you siall die—without suffering.” 


to another room stood ajar. “Miss 
Wilbraham—Ada?” I called, expecting 
a weak summons to my cousin’s bed- 
side; but instead of that the door was 
pushed open, and—of all people in the 
world—into the room where IJ waited 
stepped Henry Drummond, the thougnt- 
reader. 

I’m not a coward, am J, dear? Yet 
my heart gave a jump of terror when I 
saw him, because it was through me he 
had failed and been exposed during the 
royal visit to Carmoneeux, and, of 
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course, he owed me a grudge. Instant- 
ly I remembered the new card on the 
door, and the request to wire H. Dor- 
ton, not Ada Wilbraham, and felt sure 
I had walked into a trap. 

To prevent its closing on me I 
whirled round, and made a rush at the 
outer door; but the fastening was intri- 
cate, and while I fumbled at it, Henry 
Drummond grabbed my wrist, and 
pulled me into the room. I gave a cry, 
but he covered my mouth with his hand. 

“Don’t be foolish,’ he said, in the 
quiet, firm voice whose sound carried 
me back to the day when he pretended 
to help the Duchess of Sussex out of 
her dilemma about the entertainment at 
Carmonceux Castle. “I am not going 
to hurt you. I am very sorry to seem 
rude or violent, but I can’t have you 
screaming before I’ve explained why 
you’ve been brought here. I wouldn’t 
struggle if I were you. You'll only tire 
yourself out for nothing. I am very 
strong. And you look as if you had 
been ill.” 

I was staring up at him as he spoke, 
and he was gazing, gazing down at me, 
straight into my eyes, with those 
strange, compelling eyes of his. You 
know, I wrote you about them, and told 
you how brilliantly blue. they were, be- 
tween the inky lines of his short, thick 
lashes. And I told you then that they 
were eyes one wouldn’t dare look into 
for long, unless one wanted to find one- 
self thinking or doing whatever Mr. 
Henry Drummond wanted one to think 
or do. Yet now, I had to look at him. 
It would be worse to shut my eyes, or 
turn away; and I tried to be brave and 
defiant. 

“H. Dorton is a nom de guerre of 
mine,” he said. “You have ruined the 
name of Henry Drummond, which was 
once a valuable asset to me. Still, Iam 
not going to hurt you. I am only going 
to talk to you a little. Look at me. 
Listen to me. That is all I want. Don’t 
be frightened. Don’t try to turn away. 


Now—now, you can’t turn. You must 
look. There, that is right! That is 
right!” 


His voice had begun to sound very 
soothing in my ears. I had ceased to 


be frightened, as if on his command, 
but I was mistress of my own mind suf- 
ficiently to know that the feeling of 
calm resignation slowly, slowly stealing 
over me was far worse than the most 
deadly fear. I could not resist. I didn’t 
even want to resist, because he was put- 
ting my will to sleep, but I had sense 
enough to feel that I was like a mouse 
caught by a big, playful, yet merciless 
cat. I remembered once seeing a cat 
let a mouse go, and, though I tried to 
save it, the poor wretch would creep 
back to the cat who sat waiting. I was 
like that mouse now; for when Henry 
Drummond took his hand from my 
mouth, and loosened his grasp on my 
wrist, I did not scream or try to run 
away. 

He put his hand on my forehead, and 
his fingers felt cool and firm. Gently he 
led me to achair. “Sit down,” he said. 
I sat down. And his eyes never left 
mine, or mine his. 

“You will do exactly as I tell you 
now,” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered. I heard my own 
voice as of some one speaking far away, 
through a telephone ; and my mouth was 
very dry. 

“Answer my questions and speak the 
truth,” he went on. “Did you tell any 
one you were coming here?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Or show any one the letter?” 

“No.” 

“Where is it?” 

“In the pocket of my coat.” 

“Give it to me.” 

I gave it to him. 

“Have you arranged to meet any one 
when you leave this house?” 

“No.” 

“Very well. But if you should meet 
any one you know, you will not tell 
where you have been, whom you have 
seen, or anything that has happened. 
You will not mention my name, or the 
name of Wilbraham.” 

“No,” I said again. I knew that I 
should have to obey him. It was like 
receiving instructions from a being of 
some higher planet than ours. He no 
longer seemed human to me. He was 
a superior Intelligence, dominating me 
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“TI must die, I must die!” I mvaned in indescribable agony. “Here comes the train. Let me go! Let me go!” 


completely. His eyes were two blazing 
stars into which my spirit was striving 
to plunge and annihilate itself, like a 
moth that-flies into the naked flame of 
a candle. 

“You are very tired of life,’ the 
charming voice went on. 

“Yes,” I whispered. And even as I 
spoke it became true. Nothing in my 
life was of any value. 

“You want to die.” 


“Yes.” And I longed for death, fear- 
lessly, eagerly. 

“Very well. Obey me in every way, 
and you shall die—without suffering. 
Now you must go downstairs to the 
cabman who is, I know, waiting for 
you. Pay him well. Tell him that you 
will not want him again after all. Tell 
him nothing else. When you come back 
I will be waiting, and you shall hear 
what else to do.” 
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How sure he must have been of his 
power over me to let me go out alone! 
But no doubt many experiences had 
made him sure. I went willingly down 
to the cabman, gave him double what he 
could have asked, and told him I was 
staying on after all. He looked at me 
curiously, and drove off. I watched 
him turn the corner, and then went back 
upstairs—just as that mouse, I remem- 
ber, went back to the cat. 

Henry Drummond was at the door 
waiting for me. The window was open. 
He had probably watched me as I dis- 
missed the cab. 

“Here is a coat,” he said, when we 
were inside the flat again. “Put it on.” 
He held out a dust cloak, which, when 
I was wrapped in it, covered my dress. 
“Now, take off that veil, and fasten this 
one over your hat,’ he commanded. 
When I had obeyed, I must have looked 
like a different person. No one who 
had casually noticed me go into the 
house would have recognized the young 
woman in the long brown coat and 
brown veil as the same person. 

“Go downstairs now,” Henry Drum- 
mond went on. “Turn the corner to the 
left, and walk straight on until you 
come to a florist’s, on the right-hand 
side of the street. Turn again to the 
left there, and presently you will see a 
cab rank. Take a hansom and drive to 
St. Pancras Station. Go to the platform 
at which you alighted, and walk up and 
down till you see a train coming in. 
Then jump in front of the engine. That 
is a splendid way to die, without pain. 
- It is the way you want to die. You want 
to do this more than you ever wanted 
to do anything in your life before. You 
are to let nothing and no one prevent 
you from jumping in front of the en- 
gine of the first train that comes in at 
that platform. You will behave quite 
calmly before you jump. Nobody must 
suspect what you intend to do. You 
will obey me.” 

“Yes. I will obey you,” I said. I 
felt, indeed, that nothing on earth could 
stop me. 

“One more thing,” he added, opening 
the door to let me out. “Just before 
the moment comes, I will you to see, 


flashing into your brain as if in letters 
of fire, the whole truth about this visit 
you were asked to make to-day. I will 
you to know all, but not to hold back, 
not to change your mind, for that or 
anything else.” 

“Not to hold back, not to change my 
mind, for that or anything else,” I re- 
peated after him. 

“Very well. Now go.” 

I went, without looking back, but I 
could feel his eyes on me. I felt them 
on me, and his spirit compelling mine 
as I turned the corner where my dis- 
charged cabman had turned, and walked 
straight on, exactly as the hypnotist had 
told me to do. I engaged a hansom, 
and drove to St. Pancras station, eager 
to obey my instructions, yet perfectly 
calm. There was no sense of revolt 
against fate in my heart. I was a mere 
automaton. I had forgotten all about 
Captain O’Malley, forgotten his love 
for me and my love for him. The 
world and everything in it, except Hen- 
ry Drummond’s eyes, had ceased to be 
of importance for me. 

I found my way to the platform by 
which I had come in, and began quietly 
walking up and down, as there was no 
train in sight. People were assembling, 
however, so I knew one would come 
soon—whence did not matter. 

I had not gone half the length of the 
platform when I saw Teddy O’Malley 
among the crowd. With him was the 
old cabman who had driven me to Ken- 
dal Mansions. This was only vaguely 
strange to me. I was not in a state of 
mind to puzzle over anything, but I did 
not want to be recognized, for fear 
Teddy might try to prevent me from 
jumping. JI remembered that I had a 
coat and a different veil, which Henry 
Drummond had thoughtfully provided 
for me; nevertheless, I turned quickly, 
and walked away from the two men. 

I was not quick enough, however. I 
heard the old cabman say, “There she 
is, sir—don’t you see?—in that brown 
cloak. It’s that she had on when she 
came out of the house the second time.” 

“Peggy, dearest, what has _ hap- 
pened?” Teddy asked, close beside me, 
bending over me. 
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“Nothing,” I answered. I was con- 
scious of no love for him, only annoy- 
ance. [f felt like a cross child. “Go 
away, please.” 

_ “T can’t go away. 
you,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you go away in the 
train when I left you here before?” I 
inquired, sharply. ‘They will be very 
angry with you at Sandringham for 
breaking your engagement. People 
don’t do that sort of thing with royal- 
ties.” 

“They do when they think the girl 
they love is running into danger,-and 
when they are determined to save her 
in spite of herself,” he answered. “And 
royalties forgive them, because they are 
kinder and more considerate really than 
lesser folk. I wouldn’t follow you, but 
I couldn’t leave London without know- 
ing you were safe. I simply couldn’t. I 
waited outside the station, hoping you’d 
return to catch the first train. Before 
very long I saw your cabman—I had 
taken his number in case of accident— 
and hoped he was bringing you safely 
back, as he’d promised. But the cab 
was empty, and the man had a queer 
story to tell—about your discharging 
him, and your voice and manner being 
odd and changed. 

“He suspected something might be 
wrong, and instead of going off when 
you'd paid him, he drove his cab just 
round the corner, and stood where he 
could watch the door of the house with- 
out being seen. By and by he saw a 
lady in a brown coat and veil come out. 
He wouldn’t have been sure it was you 
if you hadn’t held your head and arms 
in a stiff way he’d particularly noticed 
when you discharged him. So he went 
back to his cab, and drove slowly after 
you, until you took a hansom. He 
noted the number, and then whipped up 
his horse, hurrying back to St. Pancras 
where he had an idea he would find me 
waiting. He did find me—and as I 
suppose your hansom cab driver went 
a long round to get more money, he got 
here before you—just in time to ex- 
plain before you came. Now, you see, 
my dearest girl, I know that something 
strange must have happened; and, if I 


I shall not leave 


didn’t know it, your manner would tell 
me. For heaven’s sake, be frank with 
me. What is the matter?” 

“Nothing!” I exclaimed angrily. “TI 
don’t want you, Captain O’Malley. I 
ask you. to go, and leave me alone.” 

He looked stricken. The blood 
rushed to his face, and then receded, 
leaving him very pale. But I did not 
care. 

A train was approaching, far away 
still, but coming in to this platform. It 
was my train. My moment was at hand. 
I felt my muscles stiffen, and it an- 
noyed me intensely to know that Teddy 
was watching me. I turned my back 
upon him, and took a few steps toward 
the incoming train, moving a little 
closer at the same time to the edge of 
the platform. I hoped the crowd would 
separate me from Captain O’Malley, if 
only for a minute, for a minute would 
be enough. 

The train was very close now, and 
coming fast. I must jump before it 
slowed down too much. “Now!” I 
said to myself—and perhaps I said it 
aloud. Then I sprang forward—only 
to be snatched back. Teddy had caught 
me by the arm. 

“Great heaven!’ I heard him gasp, 
half under his breath—for, somehow, 
Englishmen don’t exclaim such things 
aloud, even in moments of their greatest 
excitement. I struggled furiously to 
free myself. It was as if my soul had 
gone, and given place to a fiend mad 
for suicide. 

“T must die, I must die!’ I moaned 
in indescribable agony. ‘Here comes 
the train. Let me go! Let me go!” 

But he only held me the tighter, and 
the train came in, and stopped. I had 
been forced to disobey my orders, 
against my will; but the spell was not 
broken, and the terrible force of it 
seemed to snap something in my brain. 
I gave a cry when the train stopped, 
caring nothing, knowing nothing, of 
what people round me said or did, and 
then I knew no more, until I waked up 
in a room which seemed dimly familiar. 

I felt as if I had been very ill, down 
close to the brink of death, but I was 
quite sane again, sane enough to be sur- 
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prised at what I saw. 
In front of me stood 
Henry Drummond, 
by his side a man 
who looked like a 
doctor ; and at a little 
distance, by a door, 
two policemen. 

“Thank God!” said 
a woman’s voice. [ 
turned my eyes and 
saw Lady Bellington. 
Close by was Teddy 
O'Malley. And I 
was myself again, 
wholly; because, at 
sight of him, a great 
flood of love rushed 
over me, and I put 
out my hand with a 
pleading look at him. 
Dimly I realized that 
he had something to 
forgive. What it was 
I didn’t know, but I 
knew he had forgiven 
by the quick pressure 
on my fingers as he 
took and kissed them. 

“Now we shall no 
longer need this gen- 
tleman. You are wel- 
come to him,” said the 
man who looked like 
a doctor. He spoke 
to the policemen, and 
without a word 
Henry Drummond 
turned and walked 
toward them. In 
another moment all three had gone. 

I was too weak to feel the slightest 
curiosity then. I gave Teddy’s clasping 
hand one grateful squeeze, and fell fast 
asleep; I slept for hours, and the first 
thing I wanted to know when I waked 
up was how soon I could start for 
Sandringham. It was a hospital nurse 
with pink cheeks and dimples who 
cheerfully answered me. “Lady Bel- 
lington has gone there to explain 
all, and make everything right. You 
needn’t have the slightest uneasiness. 
That is the message her ladyship left 
for you,” said the nurse. “And Cap- 
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I gave Teddy’s hand one grateful squeeze, and fell fast asleep. 


tain O’Malley would like to see you 
when you feel able.” 

“Hasn’t he gone away?’ I asked 
faintly. 

“He has been back and forth. But 
the message is that you are not to worry 
about him either. It is all explained 
and understood about his not leaving 
London just yet. The doctor, who is in 
the next room, will let you talk with 
Captain O’Malley for five minutes, if 
you like.” 

Of course I did like; but it wasn’t 
then I heard all that had happened. 
Next day I was told; and I must make 
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a short story of it for you, dear, as al- 
ready my letter is too long. 

Teddy took me from the station in a 
cab to Lady Bellington’s, and sent for 
her doctor, who remarked, more by ac- 
cident than because he really suspected: 
“Why, she is like a person hypnotized.” 

With that a strange idea popped 
into Teddy’s head. He thought of 
Henry Drummond! Outside, the cab 
that had brought me was waiting—the 
cab in which I had driven to Kendal 
Mansions. Teddy made the man take 
him straight there, and Henry Drum- 
mond, who felt quite safe, had not left 
the house. Not only was he in the flat, 
but—who do you think was with him? 
Dear Cousin Wilbraham, the school- 
teacher ! 

My big, strong Teddy overawed them 
both, pretending he was going to shoot 
if they didn’t do what he told them to 
do. Henry Drummond, anxious to save 
his own skin, gave his confederates 
away. I say “confederates” deliberate- 
ly; for he had several who were, ac- 
cording to him, the ringleaders in the 
plot. Ada’s friend, from whom I took 
Lady Maud’s letters, is—or was—a 
friend of her brother’s, too. He knew 
Henry Drummond, and found out that 
Henry hated me both wisely and well. 
That was a bond between them. Ada’s 


friend introduced Mr. Drummond to 
Ada’s brother—my heir! And Drum- 
mond’s story was that Cousin Wil- 
braham offered him ten thousand 
pounds down to hypnotize me to the 
desire for suicide. If I killed myself, 
alone in a railway station, for instance, 
nobody could be blamed—and Mr. Wil- 
braham would not only inherit my 
money but the title that, in his opinion, 
ought to have been his in spite of 
me. 

Teddy forced the two men to go with 
him to a police station, where they were 
arrested; but Henry Drummond was 
brought on, by the doctor’s orders, to 
take the “influence” away from me. 

I was rather ill for two days, but I 
am well again now. The queen is kind- 
er and more angelic than ever, and I 
think I am to be allowed to marry Ted- 
dy—some day. Your very loving 

Prccy. 

P.S.—Did I tell you before that Ted- 
dy never was in love with, or engaged 
to the princess? That it was his elder 
brother who wanted her, but for some 
mysterious reason nothing has come of 
it? And I fear there is going to be an 
equally mysterious obstacle to our mar- 
riage. But Teddy and I are deter- 
mined to overcome it, whatever it may 


be! 


Butterflies 


[_1Ke petals floating in the air 
Reflecting varied rainbow hues, 
Or ox-eyes in the flowered fields 
Kissed by the morning dews; 
Thither ye drift o’er meadows green 
Like beds of stemless flowers, 
Or tinted leaves from forest trees 
In Autumn’s golden hours. 
Georce WiLL1AM Hopkins. 


R. BITTERSON was not very 
certain regarding his mental 
equilibrium or his eyesight that 

morning, anyway. He had “come to” 
gradually. He found himself jack- 
knifed down in the fore part of his 
farm wagon, his head on the seat and 
his legs hanging out over the dash- 
board. His patient horse was cropping 
leaves from the roadside bushes. When 
Mr. Bitterson tried to move his legs 
he realized that he must have been re- 
posing in that condition for many 
hours. 

At that moment, dim as figures in a 
vision, out of the daybreak fog came 
the strangest procession that Mr. Bit- 
terson had ever seen. Seven old men 
plodded past, and as they neared the 
wagon each put his hat over his face. 
Behind the old men followed China- 
men—fifteen of them; Mr. Bitterson, 
languidly opining that he was dream- 
ing and therefore not alarmed, counted 
them. They went past silently, trot- 
ting on the soft mould of the highway, 
and disappeared in the fog. 

Mr. Bitterson did not turn his head. 
It seemed to him that he had winked 
them out of sight. He rubbed some 
feeling into his legs, gathered up the 
reins, got on to the seat, and drove 
home, counting what money he had 
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left and piecing together scattered rec- 
ollections of a convivial evening at the 
shire town, 

He never mentioned to any one the 
solemn old men of the fog or the 
wraithlike Chinamen, having decided 
that any man who saw seven old men 
and fifteen Chinamen on a quiet coun- 
try highway was having ’em bad and 
ought to quit. So he swore off and 
remained a teetotaller ever after, being 
a man of naturally excellent principles 
—and that’s all about Mr. ‘Bitterson! 

When Cap’n Aaron Sproul and his 
six ex-master mariner comrades and 
the fifteen attendant hiking heathens 
were once more swathed in the fog and 
safe from observation by the roadside 
accidental who had appeared to them 
so suddenly, the cap’n halted his reti- 
nue. 

“This ain’t never goin’ to do, gents,” 
stated Cap’n Sproul, who in his per- 
turbation had not remarked the condi- 
tion of Mr. Bitterson. “That steer back 
there will be startin’ a hue and cry 
after us in less than ten minutes.” 

“He didn’t seem to show any par- 
ticular interest in us,” grumbled Cap’n 
Cook. 

“The sight paralyzed him, probably,” 
suggested Cap’n Cole. ‘You can’t be 
expected to perade fifteen Chinamen 
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through here and have folks look at 
’em like they was a drove of sheep. 
He ain’t got his voice back yet, but he 
will in a minute. I reckon there ain’t 
anything to do but to run for it.” 

But Cap’n Sproul checked their lum- 
bering flight the moment it began. 

“T say it ain’t goin’ to do, gents. It’s 
comin’ broad daylight and we’ve got to 
get off’m these roads. This foot-racin’ 
these hellions acrost country is played 
out.” He surveyed the obnoxious 
charges with blistering gaze. They 
stolidly endured his glare. 

“There ain’t nothin’ left to us but 
to lie out of it,” declared Cap’n Kit- 
chen. “We're ownin’ up to bein’ pretty 
flat kind of flounders if the whole 
seven of us can’t make up a story.” 

With a snort of contempt Cap’n 
Sproul turned off the road and led the 
way into the undergrowth, and the 
others followed. When he had reached 
what seemed a safe retreat, he sat down 
and scowled at Cap’n Kitchen. 

“Now, Mr. Liar Kitchen,” he said, 
“having walked all night and needin’ 
a little rest and relaxation, suppose we 
set down here and have you knit up 
your lie that’s goin’ to convince the 
people we meet that seven ship cap- 
tains teamin’ fifteen Chinks is as nat- 
ural a sight for a country neighbor- 
hood as little birds swingin’ on a bough. 
Jest let’s hear it!” 

Cap’n Kitchen glowered back. 
did not reply. 

“You might borrow a Bible and tell 
’em we was missionaries,” suggested 
Cap’n Sproul maliciously. 

Continued silence. When the skein 
of trouble is especially tangled, the 
natural human impulse is to blame the 
other man. The old skippers sat down 
and scowled at each other, and then 
bent concerted gaze of malevolence on 
the unhappy fugitives who squatted in 
a half circle about them. 

Cap’n Tansom felt called upon to 
voice querulous complaint for the party. 
He stuck up his stubby fingers and bent 
them down one by one as he enumer- 
ated. 

Cap’n Sproul bent forward and 
stared at the fingers, with gritting teeth. 


He 


“T ain’t goin’ back too far,” said 
Cap’n Tansom. “I could go back and 
show if it wasn’t for Sproul comin’ 
down to the shore for his vacation we 
wouldn’t have gone a-sailin’, anyway. 
But I'll take my share of the blame in 
that first trip. Howsomever, the rest 
of it is different. We was all ready to 
come back by train; he coaxed us till 
we shipped back with that cussed Tate 
on a pleasure trip. That’s what he 
called it—a pleasure trip.” There 
were three fingers upstanding. ‘He 
made Tate mad, and Tate skipped out 
and left us with these smuggled China- 
men that he’d hid below and collected 
two hundred dollars apiece from, and 
that’s lookin’ to be delivered in Bos- 
ton.” Another finger down. “If it 
wasn’t for Sproul talkin’ the way he 
done, Tate would have seen it through. 
If it wasn’t for Sproul bound to put 
our names on charter papers for that 
schooner, we could have left the China- 
men battened below and could have 
skipped ashore. Here we are with ’em 
stickin’ to us with the idee, probably, 
that we’re Tate’s pardners and have 
got to carry out the contract.” One 
finger left up. “Here is Sproul drum- 
majorin’ us off acrost country—and 
what does he say? Says he’s tryin’ 
to find some one that can cuss in Chi- 
nese hard enough to make these 
heathens stop follerin’ us. Now——” 

Up came all the fingers again. Cap’n 
Sproul arose, clutching a stone. 

“Tansom,” he snarled, “you stick 
them claws up again and go to checkin’ 
me off, and I'll peg ’em out of sight 
clear into your arm. Don’t you go to 
layin’ all this off onto me.” 

“You’re most responsible for us get- 
tin’ into it, and you ought to get us 
out,” stated the unterrified Cap’n Cook. 

“How?” demanded Cap’n Sproul, in 
a fury. 

“You'd better be thinkin’ how,” ad- 
vised Cap’n Cook, with maddening 
condescension, “instead of wastin’ your 
time threatin’ men that you’ve imposed 
on.” 

Cap’n Sproul looked away from the 
lowering countenances of his comrades 
to the faces of the Chinamen. The 
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latter afforded restful relief for his 
eyes. They did not show any emotion. 
They sat there gazing at him with that 
grave, unblinking, uncompromising, 
emotionless regard that one sees on 
the faces of cats. And the despairing 
reflection came to him that he might 
as well try to explain to cats as to those 
stolid individuals. Cap’n Tansom was 
right in one respect. Cap’n Tate had 
taken their money and had promised 
them safe delivery to their kind in Bos- 
ton. It was plain that they expected 
the bargain to be carried out by some 
one—and why not by the men whom 
Mr. Tate had left on the schooner that 
bore them to land? Cap’n Sproul gazed 
at the baggy sleeves and remembered 
with a shudder those long knives, that 
had already been shown with a mien 
that needed no language to explain. 
Whether this parley of their guardians 
interested them, their expression did 
not indicate. They merely sat and 
waited with the patience of Fate. 

“What do you think you’re gainin’ 
by settin’ here in these woods?” de- 
manded Cap’n Kitchen. “I’m hungry. 
You don’t reckon crows is goin’ to.come 
flyin’ to us with gingerbread, do you?” 

He looked at Cap’n Sproul in a 
manner that indicated that he, like the 
others, held that gentleman responsible 
for all their troubles. 

“Go out and promenade with ’em, if 
it suits you,” recommended Cap’n 
Sproul tartly. “I’m perfickly willin’ 
to stay here in the woods while you 
do it.” 

There was a pause, and by the twist- 
ing of the brows of the seven captains 
it was plain that all were engaged in 
weighty pondering. Cap’n Doty put 
some of their thoughts into words when 
he broke the silence. 

“There ain’t no doubt about these 
bein’ smuggled Chinamen, and all signs 
and symptoms point to us as bein’ the 
ones that smuggled ’em if we’re caught 
with *em plastered onto us, And we 
as innercent as that ’ere bidoodle bird 
settin’ over on that limb yender! And 
that Tate gettin’ his three thousand 
dollars out of ’em and leavin’ us the 
cuss of the thing! I ain’t ever goin’ 


to believe no more in circumstantial evi- 
dence. I’ve heard of plots before in 
my time, but I never knowed of a devil- 
isher one than this.” 

“How much does the United States 
gov’munt soak a man for smugglin’ a 
Chinaman?” inquired Cap’n Tewks- 
bury fearfully. 

“T read in a paper once about a fel- 
ler gettin’ caught at the job,” stated 
Cap’n Kitchen, with deep gloom. “As 
I remember, they give him jail som’ers 
around a year and dreened him with a 
fine for about all he was wuth.” 

For some minutes no speech pro- 
faned the solemn hush that ensued. 

“T reckon there ain’t no doubt,” sug- 
gested Cap’n Cook despondently, “that 
what they was cal’latin’ on, and what 
they was payin’ that renegade Tate for, 
was to be set down in Boston.” 

That last word interested the wide- 
eared Celestials, who had been crouch- 
ing about, listening to the palaver and 
trying to catch one sound that was in- 
telligible. They squawked excitedly in 
chorus. 

“Bos’n!” they clamored. They beat 
their breasts and pointed over the tree- 


tops. 
“Yes, it was Boston,” continued 
Cap’n Cook. “And it’s three hundred 


We might as well 


em 


miles from here. 
give up all idee of ever gettin 
there.” 

For some time Captains Cook and 
Kitchen had been exchanging pregnant 
glances, and had found opportunity for 
a muttered word or two of privacy. 
Somewhat nervously Cap’n Kitchen 
cleared his throat and spoke. He said 
again that he was hungry, and volun- 
teered to go and forage. He said that 
there was probably some farmhouse 
or village store within reaching dis- 
tance. When Cap’n Sproul squinted at 
him suspiciously, he went on to say that 
he was no kind of a hand to devise 
plans, and he would leave the others to 
do that while he hunted for something 
to eat. 

“What’s to prevent you from keep- 
in’ on goin’?” inquired Cap’n Sproul. 

“Tl take Cook, here, with me; and 
each of us will watch the other,” stated 
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Cap’n Sproul gave him an open-handed buffet on the ear that staggered him. 


Cap’n Kitchen, with brave attempt to 
seem candid and trustworthy. 

“JT hain’t got a mite of confidence in 
either of you,” said Cap’n Sproul so 
insolently that Doty, Tewksbury, and 
Cole protested. The hungry majority 
overbore his suspicions. For all of 
them to go in quest of food meant that 
the damning evidence would tag at 
their heels. It was not even certain 
that the suspicious Chinamen would al- 
low two of the guardians to leave. 

“They look to you now as sort of 
the leader,” said Cap’n Cook. ‘You’ve 
been givin’ off most of the orders, 
Sproul, and you'll have to make ’em 
understand that we’re goin’ after grub. 
I don’t want one of them knives stuck 
into me.” 

“Tell ’em yourself,” snorted Cap’n 
Sproul, stubborn in his angry suspicion. 
“And ask ’em whether they'll have it 
fried on one side or both, whatever it 
is you’re goin’ after.” 

The two volunteer foragers started 
to depart, casting wary and doubtful 
glances at the heathens. The latter 
scrambled up and_ produced _ their 
knives from their sleeves, growling 
Chinese oaths. 

“You'll have to make motions to ’em, 
Sproul,” said Cap’n Kitchen. “It ain’t 


goin’ to do this outfit any good to set 
here and starve when here’s two men 
willin’ to do and dare to get some 
grub.” 

Even Cap’n Sproul’s premonitions 
were not proof against good sense, and 
he yelled at the Chinamen in a voice 
that startled and impressed them. The 
face and tone of authority do not re- 
quire words always. He opened his 
mouth, pointed over the trees, patted 
his stomach, and by gestures indicated 
that two were going, the others were 
to remain. The Chinamen jabbered 
among themselves and sat down again. 
The foragers departed with alacrity. 
The guarding circle of Celestials drew 
closer about the five who remained. 
“T’'ve been thinkin’,” said Cap’n 
Doty, glancing apprehensively over his 
shoulder at the row of boding faces, 
“that when we get well fortified with 
grub we can break and run and head 
’em into a village, and then holler that 
we've been attacked by pirates that has 
follered us off from the sea. Our 
word is as good as theirs is, and, seein‘ 
that they can’t talk English, I reckon 
it will be a good deal better. Now 
what do you think of that scheme?” 

“You might be a good hand to write 
a dime novel,” stated Cap’n Sproul, 
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“but for plannin’ a sensible way of 
gettin’ out of a scrape you don’t seem 
to draw no particular amount of 
water.” 

When Cap’n Doty would have ar- 
gued the point, Cap’n Sproul yapped 
indignant protest and leaned against a 
tree, with hat pulled low over his eyes. 
In two minutes he was asleep and snor- 
ing. One by one the four old men who 
had trudged doggedly through the 
night followed his example. With East- 
ern stoicism the Chinamen squatted 
about them, on guard. 

At last the sun, high and hot, found 
a cranny in the foliage and blazed 
upon Cap’n Sproul’s anatomy until it 
awoke him. He squinted at the sun 
with one eye and then squinted at his 
big watch. 

“They’ve done it,” he yelled, in a 
tone that awoke the others. ‘They’ve 
done it edsackly as I said they would. 
Skun out and abandoned ship. They 
never intended to fetch grub.” 

“There ain’t any knowin’ how fur 
they had to go,” suggested Cap’n Doty 
weakly. 

“Go!” barked Cap’n Sproul. “They 
would go to Tophet and get back here 
with fried flapjacks before eleven 
o'clock, what it is now. I say we’ve 
been done by old Kitchen and old 
Cook.” 

“For one, I’m willin’ to go hunt ’em 
up and bring ’em back,” stated Cap’n 
Cole, trying to appear in the guileless 
role of the willing helper, and failing 
signally to conceal his real intent. 

“So’m I,” volunteered Cap’n Doty, 
his impatience even more brazen. 

“Let’s see you try it,” said Cap’n 
Sproul, in baleful tone. 

“Well, how much longer do you 
think we’re goin’ to stand it here?” 
demanded Cap’n Cole, his voice break- 
ing into an angry squeal. “I ain’t a 
hoss. I can’t eat grass. I’m all cavin’ 
in. And look at them Chinamen! Look 
at the expression on their faces. When 
they get hungry enough they’ll fall to 
and eat ws.” 

“T’ve heard they like rat stew,” sug- 
gested Cap’n Sproul grimly. “If you 
go to puttin’ yourselves into the rat 


> 


class, you can’t blame the Chinamen if 
they tackle you.” 

He had been eying their heathen as- 
sociates with some uneasiness. He 
noted signs to indicate that even their 
dogged patience was becoming ex- 
hausted. They entered upon an argu- 
ment among themselves with such ve- 
hemence that the captains surrendered 
the forum of discussion, and sat and 
gaped with as much intentness as the 
Chinamen had heretofore bestowed on 
the Caucasian wrangling. 

Their discussion finished, the China- 
men acted with celerity and confidence. 
They fell upon Captains Tansom and 
Cole, rifled their pockets, and piled the 
plunder on the ground. They opened 
their mouths as wide as possible, made 
sounds like the squawkings of hungry 
young crows, and pointed their fingers 
down their throats. Then they pushed 


‘the two quaking old men out of the 


circle and shooed them away. The sig- 
nificance was plain. The Chinamen 
wanted food and were holding the prop- 
erty as a guarantee that their emis- 
saries would return. As to the time 
of return, a solemn Chinaman pointed 
to the sun and then to a spot in the 
heavens that would indicate midafter- 
noon. 

The two captains departed at a pace 
that was no doubt encouraging to the 
hungry refugees. But Cap’n Sproul 
and his two remaining intimates were 
not consoled. 

“I'd give a hunderd dollars apiece 
for Chinese words that I could: use 
right now,” panted Cap’n Sproul. 
“Sendin’ them two off without a 
blasted cent to buy grub with, even if 
they had the least notion of doin’ it 
and comin’ back!” 

“This thing is gettin’ narrered 
down,” mourned Cap’n Doty. “There’s 
somethin’ terrible goin’ to happen be- 
fore this is over and done with.” 

Cap’n Sproul sat for some time with - 
his chin in his hand, his expression 
divided between anger and despond- 
ency. 

“Gents,” he said at last, “I reckon 
we can see, all of us, how this thing 
is headin’, Anchors is draggin’, and 
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what cargo has been throwed over so 
far ain’t been any help. I’m gettin’ 
pretty much discouraged about there 
bein’ any such thing as friendship that 
amounts to a cuss in times of need. 
And I’m the one that’s in need. These 
pigtailed hyenys have got into their 
heads that it’s me that’s runnin’ this 
performance.” 

“Well, you be,” accused the unrecon- 
ciled Cap’n Tewksbury. “If it wasn’t 
for you we wouldn’t be in the dummed 
scrape.” 

“Feelin’ that way, then, you’re sorry 
you ain’t been tagged off among the 
scooters, hey ?” demanded Cap’n Sproul, 
with heat. “I wish I could talk Chi- 
nee. I swear if I wouldn't jine drives 
with them pigtailers and make you 
two sweat.” 

Following on that declaration, there 
were three distinct factions that sat si- 
lent and hungry and waiting in the sum- 
mer woods. A brook that splashed at 
their feet satisfied thirst, but of the 
recreant captains with food there was 
no sign. 

When the sun was halfway down the 
heavens, the Chinamen again broke into 
speech among themselves. This time 
their tones were shrill, and anger 
flamed in their eyes. They flung them- 
selves upon Tewksbury and Cole and 
stripped them of their possessions. But 
this time they did not content them- 
selves with the hostage of mere per- 
sonal effects. 

Their sign language was unmistak- 
able. They pointed to the horizon, 
pointed their fingers at their throats, 
and patted their empty stomachs. 
Then they drew their knives and each 
one in pantomime cut Cap’n Sproul in- 
to mincemeat. 

“That means, gents,” stated the 
hostage, with a tremor in his tones, 
“that if you don’t get back here with 
grub you're leavin’ an old friend, that 
ain’t any more entitled to it than you be 
yourselves, to be slit into shoestrings. 
And that ain’t the whole of it. I’m 
in a terrible scrape. I ain’t said any- 
thing to you fellers what kind of a job 
I’m holdin’ up country, because I was 
down to the shore for a little change 


and relaxation and wanted to stand in 
with the old seafarin’ boys like I used 
to.” 

The Chinamen and the two captains 
he was addressing displayed impatience, 
but he persisted. He unbuttoned his 
waistcoat and showed a gold badge at~- 
tached to his suspenders. 

“I’m high sheriff of my county, 
gents. It’s bad enough if they carve 
me up. But think what’s it goin’ to 
be if I’m arrested all alone in com- 
pany with this gang! For Gawd’s 
sakes, come back with that grub and 
let’s figger to get out of this scrape 
by standin’ by each other!” 

“A sheriff, hey!’ snorted Cap’n 
Tewksbury, seeking excuse to steel his 
heart against friendship in those dan- 
gerous circumstances. “That’s what I 
call foolin’ by false pretenses. I ain’t 
goin’ to resk my neck for any one that’s 
fooled me by false pretenses. No, sir!” 

“Tf you’re a sheriff,” squeaked Mr. 
Doty, ready with another brilliant re- 
source, “all you’ve got to do, when 
we've gone, is to show your badge and 
say ‘I arrest you in the name of’—well, 
in the name of whatever it is you ar- 
rest ’em.” 

And they turned away from him, 
blinked before another flourish of the 
knives, and slunk into the woods. Cap’n 
Sproul, alone, faced his self-imposed 
charges and, strange to say, took cour- 
age as he looked at them; for the 
mental calibre they had shown in their 
efforts to get food made him despise 
them. 

“They’re about four grades under 
Portygee sailors,” he muttered, “and 
i never needed the English language 
to make them stand ’round!” 

A stout cudgel, estray from some 
chipper’s load, lay near by. He picked 
It up. 

“Say, you low-lived, cat-eyed flick- 
ereens, you—get into line and come 
along! I can’t talk Chinee to you, but 
you understand that, don’t you?” 

He flourished his stick and pointed 
down a wood road that led away 
among the trees, 

“Pick up that stuff on the ground.” 

A Chinaman obeyed and bundled the 
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plunder into a cloth that he produced 
from somewhere. He straightened and 
paused in uncertainty when the cap’n 
ordered him to advance along the wood 
road. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Cap’n Sproul gave him an_ open- 
handed buffet on the ear that stag- 
gered him. He humped his back, 
shielded his head from another blow, 
and started. And the others tamely 
followed the cap’n, who pursued his 
victim, roaring counsel about stepping 
lively. Those solemn faces took on 
serenity once more. Conditions were 
natural again. They were receiving 
the treatment that they had learned 
to expect from the tyrant white man 
in their passage from Hongkong. 
Again the white man had taken up his 
burden. He had assumed command 
instead of trying to run away from 
them or drive them away from him. 
Once more they were receiving what 
they had paid their money for—mas- 
terful authority, relief from all respon- 
sibility ; and they obeyed implicitly and 
went along contentedly. 

But Cap’n Sproul, striding majestic- 
ally at the head of his strange retinue, 
understood that he was now bound to 
his convoy indissolubly. He was their 
single stay and dependence. He knew 
that not for one moment would their 
sharp eyes leave him. And therefore 
the state of his mind did not agree with 
the pomposity of his deportment. 

Having only a general idea of the 
lay of the land, he kept the setting sun 
on his left, and proceeded north. 
Branching lanes in the wood enabled 
him to hold a fairly straight course, 
and he figured that this route would 
keep him nearly parallel with the high- 
way; that must be a closed thorough- 
fare to him as long as daylight lasted. 
He wondered why the unknown stran- 
ger whom they had passed that morn- 
ing had not started a crowd in pursuit 
of them. That word of this mysterious 
irruption of Chinamen had gone abroad 
he did not doubt, and cold sweat dewed 
his brow when he thought of the task 
ahead of him, for food must be se- 
cured. He was weak with hunger 
himself. It was plain that his charges 


believed that he was leading them 
straight to something to eat. 

And so, with the scowl of tyranny 
and supreme authority on his brow 
and shrinking fear in his heart, Cap’n 
Sproul strode down the woodland 
ways with his pigtailed wood elves 
trotting patiently at his heels. 

Under the shadows of dusk he 
gained the highway, not daring to have 
darkness overtake him in the woods. 
The road wound past groves and bar- 
ren plains, and neither wayfarer or 
dwelling appeared. So he went on, 
with keen outlook ahead. 

Twice his ear caught the rattle of a 
wagon and he leaped for concealment. 
His Chinamen leaped with him. Their 
automatic celerity in following the 
leader afforded him grim satisfaction, 
but further clinched his conviction that 
there was no escaping them. 

He seemed to be traversing a par- 
ticularly desolate country with his per- 
sonally conducted party. Not a glim- 
mer of light did he see until well into 
the evening. Then a lamp in a farm- 
house window greeted him. It was no 
time to weigh consequences. He was 
so hungry that his knees wobbled. 
When he halted, his tourists crowded 
around him expectantly. The light in 
the window suggested something to 
eat. Cap’n Sproul’s sign language was 
direct and to the point. Revealed to 
them by the dim light of the stars, he 
patted his stomach, gave a feeble imi- 
tation of chewing, and then shook his 
fists at them after he had put his fingers 
on his lips. He hoped that the ges- 
tures conveyed the intelligence that he 
would kill the man that made a noise. 

When he approached the door, he 
looked back over his shoulder and saw 
that his charges were crafty without 
relaxing their vigilance in regard to 
him. Some hid behind trees, others 
crouched in the lee of the woodpile, and 
some flattened themselves in the 
shadows on the dooryard grass. He 
knocked, and a man came to the door, 
bearing a lamp in his hand. 

“Another shipwrecked sailor wantin’ 
to buy cold vittles, hey?” he inquired, 
before Cap’n Sproul had found his 
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“There’s who I be, farmer,” he said briskly. 


voice. “I’ve heard that lasted lie 
three times to-day, from three pairs 
of liars, and I don’t want to hear it 
again,” he went on. “It’s pickin’ me 
up to make a fool of me. There wa’n’t 
no storm last night. It was the calm- 
est night we’ve had this summer. Now 
what is it, and I want the truth.” 

Cap’n Sproul clawed his fingers 
through his short beard and was both- 
ered for a reply. He had framed a 
shipwreck story for himself. The man 
held the light full on his  visitor’s 
troubled face. The cap’n was thank- 
ful that its flare blinded the man to 
what was outside the circle of its ra- 
diance. 

“T hain’t been shipwrecked, mister, 


and I ain’t claimin’ to be. 
Them critters that came along 
here was the dogwickedest, 
meanest skunks that ever 
scuffed dirt—probably.” He 
hastened to add the last word 
in milder tone, noting that his 
heat astonished the other. 
“You see, ’m—I’m,” he stam- 
mered, “I’m takin’ some or- 


phans on a_ walkin’ trip 
through the country, and 
[ae 


“What are you takin’ or- 
phans around for?” 

“To—to—well, to find jobs 
for ’em.” 

“How big are them or- 
phans ?” 

“Well growed—well 
growed,” replied the cap’n, 
thinking of the amount of 
food he was about to demand. 

“Glad to hear it! I want 
help on my farm. I'll hire 
two of ’em. Bring ’em along. 
Where be they?” The man 
was peering, 

“They ain’t what you 
want,” protested Cap’n Sproul 
desperately. ‘“‘They’re girl or- 
phans. Braided hair hangin’ 
down their backs. That’s hon- 


est! Braided hair right down 
their backs. I want to 
buy——” 


“Nothin’ to sell here,” de- 
clared the man, after a long stare at 
his perspiring caller. ‘First place, them 
other critters that came along et it 
all, what I had to spare ready cooked; 
and second place, you’re lyin’ worse 
than they ever dared to. I’m a good 
mind to hitch up and drive round and 
get the constables out. There’s queer 
actions goin’ on in this place, and it’s 
time we was gettin’ to the bottom of 
7em:,”’ 

Cap’n Sproul, confounded, retreated 
into the gloom, and fled. From here 
and there his attendant spirits popped 
up and pursued him. The man with 
the lamp slammed his door and double- 
bolted it. He had caught glimpses that 
terrified him, 
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The next house was dark. But the 
growls of the hungry men behind him 
had become animal-like and alarming. 
Besides, Cap’n Sproul was desperate 
enough on his own account to venture. 
He pounded the door until a voice 
hailed him from an upper window. 

“IT want to buy all the cooked-up 
grub you’ve got in the house, payin’ 
double prices and no questions asked 
or answered,” the cap’n promptly 
barked back to his snappish questioner. 

“You seem to have a good appe- 
tite, whoever you be,” returned the 


voice. “But I’ve got something to dull 
it on. There’s one barrel just for a 
sample.” 


There was a flash and a bang. In 
his panic Cap’n Sproul tumbled head- 
long off the steps. A chorus of Chi- 
nese squalls sounded from all about 
the house. The man upstairs was silent 
a while, as though overcome by his 
astonishment. 

“No, I never hit no one, either,” he 
said to some one inside the house. “I 
fired straight up into the air. But 
say, you, below! The next barrel wings 
some of you if you don’t get out of 
my dooryard with your menagerie.” 

Cap’n Sproul led off his forces on 
the trot. A little way up the road they 
surrounded him, frightened, ugly, and 
rebellious. 


“Bos’n!” croaked the spokesman, 
flashing out his knife. 
The cap’n whirled his club and 


struck down the menacing hand, and 
the man screamed with pain and stag- 
gered back. 

“You yaller-bellied hair-oil signs,” he 
cried, leaping away and swishing his 
big stick, “if I can’t lick fifteen China- 
men, knives and all, with this belayin’ 
pin, Pll eat it. You can’t understand 
them words, you squint-eyed oolongers, 
but I'll motion enough to show you 
the drift of it.” 

When he made at them they re- 
treated nimbly, squealing. But when 
he grew tired of trying to catch one, 
they stolidly resumed their march be- 
hind him. He groaned, cursed his help- 
lessness, and plodded on. His thoughts 
whirled. He attempted to project in 


his mind some outcome of the affair. 
But he could not conceive any logical 
conclusion that would enable him to 
extricate himself. The nightmare pa- 
rade could not go on like that forever, 
but an appeal to authority meant ex- 
planations upon which his peculiar sit- 
uation might cast the suspicion of the 
law, or involve ridicule that he could 


never face. As he pondered, his wrath 
grew. It embraced all humanity. He 
had been betrayed by his friends, 


flouted by strangers of whom he had 
asked food with money in his fist to 
pay, and now these Chinese leeches 
that stuck to him whetted the edge of 
his general hatred of humankind, new- 
born from the experiences of twenty- 
four hours. 

“Tf I’ve got to be a pirut to get my 
rights in this world, by geehooferus, 
Pll be a good one whilst I’m about 
it,’ he gritted, peering through the 
gloom for another house. 

In his hunger and his wrath he felt 
himself slipping back to the state of 
the primitive man. Backed by fifteen 
shadowy figures slipping through the 
night behind him, he realized that the 
ancient spirit of the freebooter was 
swelling in his breast. And then a 
turn of the road brought him in sight 
of the next house. 

Either his heathen guard understood 
now that he was honestly endeavoring 
to obtain food, or else his stickwork 
had corrected the spirit of revolt. They 
followed docilely into the yard, and re- 
mained at a discreet but tactical dis- 
tance when he assailed the front door. 
It was no meek and appealing alarm; 
he thundered with both fists, and a 
startled voice above replied promptly: 

“Who be ye, and what’s wanted?” 

“Tt’s business, and I want ye down 
to this door, and down here quick,” 
bellowed the cap’n. 

“T hain’t doin’ business at this time 
o’ night.” The voice had a quaver 
in it. 

“Down comes your door, then.” 

“Say, look here, mister, you’ve struck 
the wrong place for that kind cf talk. 
There’s six able-bodied men besides me 
in this house, and they - 
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Cap’n Sproul pricked his ears. An 
illuminating idea occurred to him. 
That number of male adults in a farm- 
house meant unusual circumstances, 
Had his master mariner friends ren- 
dezvoused at that point in their jour- 
ney? 

“So they’ve got under cover here, 
have they?” he blurted, at a venture. 
“Do you know you're harborin’ des- 
perate criminals? Six elderly men, 
ain’t they? Strangers, ain’t they?” 

“Ves,” faltered the householder. 

“Get down to this door quick, if you 
vally your life,” roared the cap’n, in 
tone of authority that had the true ring 
in it. “Ill show you who I be the 
minute you get here, and it’s lucky I’ve 
got along just as I have.” 

There was compelling quality in that 
command from the night: outside, 
though hoarse protests from upper 
rooms followed the farmer when he 
came pattering downstairs with lighted 
lamp. He flung open the outer door 
just as Cap’n Sproul had changed his 
gold badge of office from his suspen- 
ders to a proud position on the breast 
of his coat. It glistened in the lamp- 
light’s flare, and the cap’n’s stubby fin- 
ger tapped it admonishingly. 

“There’s who I be, farmer,” he said 
briskly. “High sheriff, with a posse 
chasin’ desperate criminals. One a 
tall, thin man with the corners of his 
mouth sawed down; short, thick man 
with bulgy nose; cock-eyed man with 
bristly whiskers——” 

“It’s them—it’s the same _ ones,” 
gasped the frightened farmer. “My 
Gawd, what be they? Murderers?” 

“Worse,” snapped Cap’n Sproul. 
“But I hain’t got time to be gossipin’ 
this thing. It’s a wonder they haven’t 
slit your wizen before this. Get your 
folks down cellar. My posse’s all 
around this house, and there’s li’ble 
to be shootin’. Keep out of the way, 
and no matter what sounds you hear 
don’t come up till I tell you to. You'll 
be all right if you do as I say, but if 
you don’t then you'll have to take the 
consequences.” 

In five minutes the farmer and his 
whimpering wife had found refuge in 


the farthest potato bin, hugging to 
themselves their sobbing children. The 
decks were clear. Cap’n Sproul went 
to the front door and beckoned, illu- 
minated by the lamplight behind him, 
and into the house and straight to the 
pantry filed fifteen eager and grateful 
Chinamen, following the course set by 
the cap’n’s directing finger. 

With mouth full of apple pie, and 
balancing a second triangle of the same 
on upcocked fingers and thumb, Cap’n 
Sproul listened to sounds that told of 
the confounding of those upstairs. 
There were thuddings of stockinged 
feet and hurried mumblings of agitated 
voices. It was plain that the recreant 
ones realized that retribution was on 
their track and near at hand, and the 
thought of their present apprehension 
savored the food that the cap’n 
crammed gustfully down his throat. 
And then, with both hands full of 
doughnuts, he beckoned to his charges 
to follow him; and they obeyed, eating 
as they climbed the stairs behind him, 
their cheeks puffed like squirrels’ 
pouches. 

Cap’n Cook was at the head of the 
stairs in the hallway, his lamp in his 
hand and uncertainty on his face. The 
other five peered and blinked from 
near-by doorways. 

Cap’n Sproul glared at Cap’n Cook, 
mouth full of food, and postponing 
speech. 

“We happened to drop along here, 
one by one,” faltered Cap’n Cook, 
“and bein’ hungry and kind of leg- 
weary we hung up for the night. We 
was—we was—er—waitin’ for you to 
come along.” 

“Wuf—unk—wuf!” remarked Cap’n 
Sproul. 

“What was it you said?” asked Cap’n 
Cook, anxious to discover the temper 
of their late victim, now victor. The 
sheriff of Cuxabexis swallowed hard 
to dispose of the doughnut. 

“T said I’d got along.” 

He filled his mouth again. The 
Chinamen flocked on the stairs, gnaw- 
ing at food they gripped in both fists, 
and their eyes shining in the shadows 
like the eyes of animals. The silence 
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Cap’n Sproul hearkened to the hue and cry behind. 


was oppressive, and Cap’n Cook broke 
upon it nervously. 

“We—we knowed you could handle 
’em all right till we could straighten 
round to help you. I was tellin’ the 
boys, here, that you was the greatest 
hand to manage men, Portygees, China- 
men, or any other critter that ever 
needed handlin’.” He was eagerly, ful- 
somely complimentary; but there was 
no softening gleam in the cap’n’s eyes. 
Cap’n Cook blinked anxiously at the 
gold badge with its legend “High 


Sheriff.” “Yes, sir, I was tellin’ the 
boys that Cap Aaron Sproul could be 
depended on to handle men.” 

“Wuf—unk—wuf!” muttered 
sheriff past his mouthful. 

“What was it you said?” 

“T said you was right about my 
handlin’ men. I’m goin’ to show you 
a sample of handlin’ ’em in about two 
minutes. You get your pants on, all 
you swelled-out hoptoads, if you can 
manage to pull ’em on over them vit- 
tles you’ve been stuffin’ yourselves 


the 
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with. 
men.” 

“We don’t propose to be routed out 
at this time o’ night,” shouted Cap’n 
Tewksbury rebelliously. “We'll talk 
this matter over, and then we’ll a 

“Mebbe this looks like a serenade 
or a joint debate party, and then again 
mebbe it don’t,” snarled Cap’n Sproul. 
“You needn’t beg nor argue. You're 
comin’ out. Ill give you five minutes 
to have your clothes on. Or I'll let 
“em loose on you, toad stickers and all. 
It’s move or massycree. Take your 
pick.” 

His tone and the spectacle of. the 
sullen group on the stairs intimidated 
the six. They pulled on their gar- 
ments, and Cap’n Sproul led each along 
to the top of the stairs and delivered 
him over to a couple of Chinamen. 
The heathens grabbed them by the arms 
and marched them out. There was no 
misunderstanding the gestures of their 
commander. 

He did not hesitate in performance 
or waver in grim determination. His 
moment of vengeance was at hand. His 
plan was clear in his mind. He de- 
cided that those recreant captains who 
had abandoned him deserved no con- 
sideration. Having marshaled captors 
and captives in the highway at a safe 
distance from the house, he left them 
and plodded back to the farmer. By 
that time it was plain that he had won 
the confidence of his Chinamen. They 
did not oppose his going. They only 
crowded more closely about the 
hostages he had left, and waited with 
Oriental patience. 

“Squire,” said the cap’n, after he had 
recovered the householder from his re- 
treat in the potato bin, “I’ve cleared 
the coast and got ’em out. You're 
all safe now. They will be marched 
cff by my posse. As for me, I’ve 
got to get to the railroad as quick 
as I can and report capture, and ar- 
range to have ’em locked up. Hitch 
up and take me there, and name your 
damage.” 

“Tt ain’t goin’ to cost you a cent, 
sheriff,” cried the man. “You’ve saved 
my life!” 


I'll show you about handlin’ 


“I pay as I go,” declared Cap’n 
Sproul. “Here’s ten dollars for your 
trouble and for grub that my posse eat. 
Now, get that hoss between the shafts.” 

The flicker of a lantern about the 
barn hinted to the captains what plot 
was afoot, and their desperate shout- 
ings voiced their fear and wrath. But 
even when Cap’n Sproul fled past, the 
farmer lashing at the galloping horse, 
his unsuspicious Chinese coadjutors 
kept their clutch upon six raving old 
captains, all partners in a sweet re- 
venge that irradiated the soul of es- 
caping Cap’n Sproul. 

Before the rattling wagon had 
turned the first curve in the road, it 
was apparent that even Chinese com- 
prehension had grasped the situation. 
Cap’n Sproul hearkened to the hue and 
cry behind. They were all in full 
chase. 

“Desperit’ critters,” he observed to 
the farmer. “But that posse will han- 
dle ’em, all right. You lick along!” 


Cap’n Sproul arrived at Newry by 
train at a seasonable hour the next fore- 
noon, and trudged directly to his office 
in the county buildings. Hiram Look, 
to whom he had delegated the duties of 
his position during his absence, looked 
him over critically. He was dusty, 
haggard, and unkempt. 

“Well, sheriff,’ remarked the old 
showman finally, “this goin’ to the sea- 
shore for rest and relaxation don’t seem 
to agree with you, if looks go for any- 
thing.” 

“Don’t you worry none about me,” 
returned Cap’n Sproul, with spirit. 
“T went for a change—and I got it.” 
And he retired to his room, snapping 
over his shoulder: “I’ve got some sleep 
to make up, and I don’t want to be 
bothered.” 

For several days he read the news- 
papers so carefully and with such ob- 
vious show of anxiety, and between 
whiles so vigilantly observed all comers 
from the office window, that Hiram was 
provoked to inquire whether te had 
committed murder during his absence. 
The fact that the cap’n had rebutted 
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all his friendly attempts to find out 
where he had been and what he had 
done during his vacation, did not ac- 
cord with Hiram’s notions of what 
constituted friendly intercourse. 

When at last, after some days, a 
surly-looking individual, of the type 
that Hiram had learned to recognize 
as nautical, appeared and glowered on 
the sheriff, the old showman decided 
that this must be the man and the event 
that Cap’n Sproul had been expecting. 

The visitor was Cap’n Siel Cook, but 
the sheriff did not present him to his 
friend. He led him promptly away 
into a juryroom, and locked the door 
on the conference. 

“Now, Cook,” stated the cap’n, with 
decision, “if you’ve come here to fume 
and fuss, cuss and complain, I’m givin’ 
you fair warnin’ to shift course. You 
and your bunch done me, and I turned 
to and done you back, and as them law- 
yers that get here in this buildin’ and 
gabble say, the case ain’t goin’ to be re- 
opened.” 

“This ain’t no pleasure trip I’m mak- 
in’ up here,” stated Cap’n Cook, very 
sullen. “I’m come on business, bein’ 
picked for same. You got us into - 

Cap’n Sproul picked up a chair. 

“Twit me of that again and I’ll lam 
you,” he gritted. 

“We was all in a scrape together,” 


resumed Cap’n Cook, after a lowering - 


survey of his late comrade. ‘Put it 
that way. There ain’t no sass talk in 
sayin’ that, is there? Well, six of us 
was left to straighten out the scrape 
that we all seven was in—together. We 
had to bribe and hire a farmer to take 
a hayrack and canvas and hide them 
Chinks and con-vey ’em to seashore. 
Then we had to bribe and hire a fishin’ 


smack feller to con-vey ’em to Bos- 
ton. We saw the thing through, and 
it was hell, that’s what it was! Now 
it all figgers to a hundred and seventy- 
six dollars apiece for us seven. I’m 
here to see if you are standin’ for your 
lay in expense. That’s all. And no 
twits either way!” 

Aiter a long pause, during which he 
considered the matter with knitted 
brows, Cap’n Sproul began to work 
his fat wallet out of his waistcoat 
pocket. He counted down the money. 

“IT ain’t no quitter, Cook, on what 
I’m beholden for, and you can’t set 
down on that loafin’ wharf of your’n 
and chaw tobacker the rest of this sum- 
mer and say things behind my back. 
There’s your money. Now what else?” 

“Nothin’,’ returned Cap’n Cook, 
moving to the door. 

“Nothin’ it shall be, then,” agreed the 
cap’n. 

“Only this,” said Cook, when he was 
a safe distance down the courthouse 
corridor; “when you are plannin’ your 
next vacation trip, make up your 
crowd out of folks that you’re tryin’ to 
get even with, mixin’ in a few mur- 
derers that the law ain’t been able to 
hang; don’t take your friends.” 

“Now what did that old batch of sour 
dough want of you?” asked Hiram, 
when the cap’n was back in the office. 
“Why don’t you show that you appre- 
ciate a friend’s interest, and open up?” 

“I’m goin’ to,” replied Cap’n Sproul 
calmly. “I’m goin’ to, now that I can 
give you the whole story. It wasn’t 
finished up to just a minute ago. You 
remember, I went away for sea breeze 
and rest and relaxation. Well, you 
hand me a seegar out of that box, and 
I'll tell how I got what I went after.” 
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T was a lonesome hansom cab that on the curb 
did lop, 
It was a hansom cabineer who perched upon the top; 
And as he sate so proudly high 
A sad sea-dog came rolling by 
And said, says he: “You’ve heard of me—I’m Captain 
Hiram Popp !” 


Then spake the hansom cabinver, whose eye was 
gray and chill: 
“Ye may be Jones or Smith or Brown for all I wot 
—but still, 
If ye’ve the price to take a ride 
I'll tote ye out to Riverside 
Or to the Bronx or to the Morgue or to the Waldorf 
grill.” 


“Oh, strike me red and blow me blue!” the mariner 
did say, 
“Y’ve scoured the seas from pole to pole and scrubbed 
’7em at Bombay, 
I’ve seen the King of Punko-Boo, 
I’ve been in shipwrecks forty-two— 
Could I find thrills in Waldorf grills a dozen blocks 
away?” 


‘Be brief, be brief!” the cabman cried. 
doth pass away, 
I cannot listen by the hour to what you have to say.” 
“Why not ?” inquired the sailor dour, 
“If you'll but listen by the hour 
Your legal rate—including tips—I’ll gladly, freely 
pay.” 


“The night 


> Tre Sea Doc ano tae Casineer. 
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What cabman can resist the fare? So in the captain 
got, 
The cab-horse switched his fiery tail and broke into 
a trot; 
And as each costly mile they wheeled 
The captain forth his story reeled, 
A tale of startling incident, but very little plot. 


“We was en route for Oyster Bay, our ship the 
Daffodil, 
Our cargo it was pop corn from the firm of Pack & 
Dill; 
When this strange fact ye’ve realized 
I hopes you'll feel a bit surprised.” 
‘Tl do so,” said the cabineer, “and put it on the 
bill.” 


“The afternoon was calm and cold, and calm and 
cold was we, 
When suddenly with whoop and roar, a ragin’ N. 
N.E., 
There came a nawful waterspout 
Which chased us down and picked us out 
And lifted us full seven mile above the troubled 
sea, 


“Our crew was every inch a man and never known 
to quail, 
Yet I observed in going up they turned a trifle 
pale. 
For when a ship not built to fly 
Jumps seven mile into the sky 
It’s only decent for the crew to turn a trifle pale. 
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“Among the clouds directly south our gallant vessel 
blew, 
Of Ncrth and South America we got a splendid 
view; 
We turned the corner at the Horn, 
We passed Suez and Capricorn, 
And far below we seen the light of Upper Tim- 
buctoo. 


“But as we passed o’er Punko-Boo the air became so 
hot 
We felt. that we would surely melt like sugar in a 
pot, 
And that there pop corn in our hold” 
“Whoa!” said the cabby, calm and cold, 
“Your bill’s eleven dollars now—proceed, sir, with 
your plot.” 


“And that there pop corn in our hold began to sizz 
and swell, 
Began to stir, began to purr, then with a noise 
pell-mell, 
With snip and snap and skip and hop, 
It suddenly began to pop, 
And in a snowy avalanche on Punko-Boo it 


fell. 

“So all night long that pop corn fell upon the isle 
below. 

On hill and valley, wood and stream it lay as white 
as snow. 


It looked so real that Gloomy Seth, 
Our second bos’n, friz to death— 
Imagination was his curse, I always told him so. 


“The simple folk of Punko-Boo they shivered fit to 
die, 
Got out their winter overcoats and turned the col- 
lars high, 
And every childish cannibile 
A-dwellin’ on that tropic isle 
Began a throwin’ pop corn balls at strangers passin’ 


by. 

“And suddenly that waterspout it let our vessel 
down 

Which fell among the pop corn in the middle of the 
town, 


Where all the folks went wild because 
They thunk that I was Sandy Claws 
When they beheld my long white beard which fear 
had turned from brown.” 


“¥our bill is twenty dollars now,” quoth cabby from 
up top. 
“It’s long enough,” the captain cried, “and soI guess 
T'll stop.” 
And with a flourish free and frank, 
He drew a draft on Morgan’s bank: 
“Pay bearer twenty dollars gold, yours truly, Hiram 
Popp.” 


The captain bowed, the captain scraped, then quick- 
ly turned about 
And vanished down Fifth Avenue among the merry 
rout. 
The cabman sat and scratched his head: 
“I hate them deep-sea tales,” he said, 
“What leaves the hero ina fix and doesn’t get him out.” 


By Rupert Hughes 


SIX-THOUSAND-THROATED 
singer singing a song caused a 
deal of ado this past summer in 

New York. The German vocal socie- 
ties domiciled in America had gathered 
for the twenty-second National Saeng- 
erfest, and a male chorus of six thou- 
sand voices, with an orchestra of one 
hundred and fifty instruments, ren- 
dered three lyrics: Kreutzer’s “Shep- 
herd’s Sunday Song”’; “Das ist der Tag 
zu Heeren’”’; Kremser’s ‘“Soldatenlied” ; 
and Filke’s “Departure for the Holy 
Land.” The effect of the music was 
overpowering, and reporters spoke of it 
as record-breaking. 

But nearly two-thousand years ago 
Julius Cesar gave, at Rome, a sham 
naval battle between thirty triremes, with 
a musical background furnished by ten 
thousand singers and instrumentalists. 
Still, as Clément, the historian of mu- 
sic, says, “To make large is not a 
synonym of to make beautiful,” and he 
blames the musicians of his own day 
because they, “without being Czsars, 
have thought to do something wonder- 
ful by increasing sonorities beyond 
measure, and to such a point that the 
judgment of the ear cannot prevail 
amid the confusion and the noise.” 

In ancient Assyria, too, there were 
great choruses, and the Israelites sang 
en masse national glees or dirges, ac- 
cording to their situation. In Greece 
were municipal bodies of singers, and 
music was given an importance it has 
had from no other nation. Homer was 


a wandering singer—some say a num- 
ber of wandering singers; and Greek 
mythology has given the world the very 
ideals of godlike and heroic song. The 
twelve major deities sang together on 
Olympus, and the sun god, Apollo, was 
also the master of song. Grecian leg- 
ends were full of figures like Arion 
saved by the dolphin and Orpheus in- 
vading hell with his lyre as a weapon. 

What would they do to Orpheus if 
he came singing his great songs to- 
day, even through the slums of one of 
our cities? Sticks and stones used to 
rise and follow him in Greece. And 
they would follow him here, with per- 
haps a few brickbats added. For Or- 
pheus twanged a lyre of only four 
strings. But in our slums people are 
used to street pianos, and the gamins 
and gamines will dance to no less. The 
street piano has dozens of strings, most 
of them clattering at once, and often 
two pianos vie with each other in the 
same block. Besides, there are the 
phonographs, and Caruso and others 
may be heard singing their lustiest from 
many a window. 

What would people, who are ad- 
dicted to their Caruso, think of poor 
old Orpheus? His songs would be 
Greek, indeed, to them. 

They would probably think he was 
trying to sell something—old clothes, 
perhaps. 

The Greeks, who were such wonder- 
workers in every other art, who left 
us unsurpassable architecture, sculpture, 
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drama, epic and lyric poetry, and prose 
in every form of history, biography, 
fiction, philosophy, science, must have 
had great music. Little of their paint- 
ing has survived, but we may feel sure 
of its glory. That people, which 
created and understood the other arts 
so well, made more of music than we 
do. It was to the Greeks one of the 
first necessities of education and char- 
acter. Practically none of the Greek 
tunes has survived, in recognizable 
shape, though a mass of technical writ- 
ing about music is still extant. 

It is like most musical theory, hair- 
splitting and hair-weaving—and with 
false hair at that. But I for one do 
not believe that it disproves the great- 
ness of true Greek song any more than 
the tomes of medieval technical litera- 
ture prove that the people were then 
devoid of madrigals in springtime. 

A thousand years from now, all that 
remains of Wagner’s music may be 
some learned critic’s attack upon it as 
horrible noise, unendurable to the hu- 
man ear. Posterity may not know what 
miracles of fire and honey made Wag- 
ner’s music a household joy through- 
out the world. But it shall have ex- 
isted, none the less. 

So, when we know, as we do, that 
the tremendous texts of Aéschylus and 
Sophocles and Euripides: and the im- 
mortal comic librettos of Aristophanes 
were sung to music of the composers’ 
own writing, and swayed huge amphi- 
theatres of Grecian souls, we can hard- 
ly believe that the little twanging of 
a few toy harps and the tootling of a 
few flutes in unison were all that the 
lines had to support them. 

In #schylus’ masterpiece, “Prome- 
theus Bound,” the verses seem to be 
carved from the eternal granite to 
which the fire-stealing giant was man- 
acled. The drama, or rather the grand 
opera, opens in a wild region of Scy- 
thia. Two demons carry the Titan to 
the crag, and the blacksmith god Vul- 
can makes him fast. 

For a long while the hero listens in 
silence to their chatter, but finally 
of Se forth in the immortal apostro- 
phe: 


“O divine air and fleet-winged winds, 

And fountain heads of rivers, and sea waves 
Of infinite laughter, and all-mothering Earth, 
And all-seeing cycle of the sun ” 


Can we believe that the great actor 
who voiced these great words through 
the sonorous mask, could have sung 
them to any music other than a great 
melody? 

And the love songs of Sappho, the 
pastorals of Theokritos, the light wine 
songs of Anacreon, and the hymns in 
the temples—they must have had music 
that was music, now as then. It is 
lost, but it must have been real song, 
or it would never have suited the 
Greeks. 

They put song far higher than in- 
strumental music, and of course its 
power over the heart has always been 
infinitely more immediate and compell- 
ing. Their god Apollo could not play 
the pipes so well as Marsyas, but when 
it came to singing, Apollo won so 
great a victory that he felt justified in 
skinning the presumptuous technician, 
literally as well as artistically, and ever 
since the vocalist can flay any instru- 
mentalist alive. 

Everybody knows that Orpheus, 
when he went after his dead Eurydice, 
trusted to his voice to get him past the 
watchdog Cerberus, and to melt the 
heart of Pluto, who sat unmoved be- 
fore the countless sorrows of hell, but 
could not resist the sorrow in the sing- 
er’s voice. If he had only kept on 
singing! But he looked back. 

Even the Spartans, who resisted 
every other art, could not resist song, 
and once, when recruiting was slow, 
they sent for an Athenian poet who 
came down and sang the whole coun- 
try to arms and to victory. Thales, 
the lawgiver, set laws to music. Solon, 
desiring to move the Athenians to res- 
cue the lost island of Salamis, sang 
them to action. 

Homer shows the effect of music 
on Penelope. Once, he says, when a 
famous minstrel was singing of the re- 
turn of the Greeks from Troy, from 
her room above, Penelope “heard the 
heavenly strain and knew its theme.” 
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She appeared on the stairway, hiding 
her tears with her veil, and begging 
the bard to choose a more cheerful 
song: 


“Sing of one of these, and let the guests 

In silence drink the wine; but cease this 
strain. 

It is too sad. It cuts me to the heart, 

And wakes a sorrow without bounds.” 


So Bryant translates the text. The 
music of Homer and the narrative bards 
was doubtless largely recitative, but, I 
repeat, the more lyric poems and moods 
must have had much variety, much 
spontaneity, and much grace to thrill 
so sensitive a race as the Greeks. 

In ancient Greece every town had 
its body of singers, and as early as 509 
B. C. a room was rented at Athens for 
the town chorus to practice in. Song 
competitions were long in vogue, and 
Pausanias describes the first prize con- 
test held at Delphi. It was won by 
Chrysothemis of Crete. He says that 
Orpheus and the nine Muses abstained 
from competing. And, by the way, this 
very evening in New York I saw on a 
fruit stand kept by—perhaps a descend- 
ant of the winner, who knows?—a 
newspaper published in Greek in this 
town. Across the top were headlines 
—and just enough Greek remained to 
me to read the words “The Great 
Powers Are Debating a New Inter- 
vention in Crete.” 

In Greek musical history we find the 
patterns for all time. We find Plato 
protesting against the debasing influ- 
ence of Egyptian music, just as the 
Germans war against Italian tunes riow, 
and England against German.  Aris- 
tophanes ridicules the soft cadences and 
the cadenzas of the Egyptians, just as 
our critics ridicule the florid foreigner 
to-day. 

We find the theorists protesting 
against the freedom and outlawry of 
the innovators and pointing with ap- 
proval to the example of Egypt, where 
there were laws prescribing the exact 
limits of musical procedure, just as 
there were laws compelling painters 
and sculptors to present faces and feet 
and hands always in profile. In conse- 


quence of the rules, the arts stood still, 
as they always do when the theorists 
hold sway. 

Instrumental music has felt this in- 
fluence more than song, for song 
springs from the people, and they 
neither know nor care what the dry-as- 
dusts are fussing about. 

It was the theorists who ruined Eu- 
ropean music as they ruined European 
art and literature through the dark 
night known as the Middle Age. It 
was the people who saved music in 
spite of the professors, though the art 
was in a cataleptic trance for centuries; 
or, rather, it was only a twitching au- 
tomaton, for, while it had motion, and 
its joints creaked jerkily, its heart did 
not beat. ~ 

The unquenchable thirst for song 
saved music from becoming a sort of 
noisy algebra. 

Through all the Middle Age the 
theorists, especially the church theorists, 
were warring over technical terms and 
acoustical mathematics with an ingenu- 
ity that was inconceivable. But the 
people were going on singing in the 
streets and the fields as their hearts im- 
pelled them. And, after centuries had 
passed, it was realized that the people 
had been right all along and the schol- 
ars had been wrong all along. 

The experts fought over ecclesiastic- 
al “modes” and ecclesiastical technical- 
ities of every sort with false premises 
and false logic; and, of course, they 
reached the most amazing conclusions. 

It was as if the universities should 
be divided to-day into a war lasting for 
centuries; Harvard maintaining that 
apples were birds and flew north every 
summer, Yale insisting that apples were 
wild animals that swam in from the sea, 
Columbia declaring that apples were 
eggs laid in the sand by phcenixes, 
Princeton averring that apples were 
meteorites, and Johns Hopkins attest- 
ing that there was no such thing as 
apples at all. And, meanwhile, the 
jolly gardeners were raising them in 
bending orchards, and munching them 
by the peck. 

For centuries the churchmen fought 
over the correct arrangements and 
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values of musical tones, and never 
dared to sing two tones in succession 
without consulting their books. They 
tore down the equally silly complica- 
tions of the Greek theorists, and built 
them up again into a new structure 
.more elaborate, and hence more false. 

Of all the twelve church modes, only 
two are in use to-day, even in the 
churches. We call them the major and 
the minor. And any composer to-day 
mixes them up as pleases his whim. 
These two surviving modes were the 
two in which the common people of 
that old time had been singing their 
songs. 

Eventually, the songs of the street 
crept into the churchés in various dis- 
guises, just as the Salvation Army of 


to-day uses music-hall tunes with 
sacred words. At times the old church- 
men used indecent street songs as 


themes, and it became not uncommon 
for some of the choir to be howling in 
lusty tones words and music of such 
coarseness as only the Middle Ages 
could invent or endure, while the rest 
of the choir chanted the solemn Latin 
of the ritual in counterpoint against it. 

When this scandal had lasted till it 
grew overripe, reform was necessary. 
The churchmen resolved that sacred 
music should no longer be made up of 
the ridiculous overornamentation of a 
ribald street song. But in seeking sim- 
plicity they were forced, or urged, back 
upon the methods of the better street 
music. Thus the people, who had gone 
their ways, singing as their hearts im- 
pelled, and clinging to the old songs 
that satisfied their hearts, found their 
art taken as a model for the new music 
of the great scholars up in the cathe- 
drals. 

The names of hundreds on hundreds 
of composers of church music are pre- 
served in history, though many of them 
were only famous for their misguided 
ingenuity in tormenting and _ twisting 
sounds into abominable combinations. 
Some of these fearful braids of sound 
were about as artistic as the watch 
chains ladies used to make from their 
own hair for their lover’s waistcoats. 

Old Gower spoke of the nightingale 


as one who “of love’s maladie maketh 
diverse melodie.” These contrapuntal 
maniacs. reversed the process and made 
of love’s melody a diverse malady. They 
wrote canons of every conceivable 
twist, a highly artistic success being the 
“crab” or “‘cancrizans” which sounded 
the same sung backward as sung for- 
ward. But sung either way it sounded 
foolish and futile. 

The people, however, were not writ- 
ing fugues, canons, motets; they were 
writing love songs, war songs, cradle 
songs. Many of them were persons of 
high degree, noblemen, indeed, prouder 
of their music than of their crests. And 
there were the strolling singers, whose 
success and whose very food depended 
upon entertaining and moving their lis- 
teners. The wandering minstrel who 
happened in upon a banquet of hard- 
fighting, hard-drinking knights could 
not hold them with any musical mathe- 
matics; he had to go straight for the 
heart, or out he went. 

Some of the minstrels had been to 
Asia on the Crusades and they brought 
back something of the Oriental orna- 
mentation, the flowery turns and ex- 
quisite graces, which gave to the solid- 
ity of European melody just the bril- 
liance it needed. In the Orient there 
has remained little else but the orna- 
mentation. 

The poetry of a nation and its song 
have much kinship. Now, Oriental 
poetry is enormously more elaborate 
with metaphor and adjective than our 
most Swinburnian rhapsodies. Hebrew 
poetry has a majesty and solemnity 
characteristic of the severer religion of 
the Jews, but Persians, Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Arabs, and Hindus overlaid 
their arts with the ornateness seen in 
everything from architecture to rugs. 

The Omar Khayyam we know has 
been filtered through the hard limestone 
of Fitzgerald. The original, for all its 
bigness of thought, would prove too 
florid to move us as it has done by 
infiltration. So’ when Omar pleaded 
only for his Book, Loaf, Jug, Bough, 
and Thou, we may be sure that the 
Thou who sat singing by him in the 
wilderness would only make it Para- 
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dise enow by singing a most elaborate 
strain. 

In the first place, the Persian scale 
is twice as minute in its divisions as 
ours. Our octave contains twelve half- 
tones—as from C to D flat—and the 
half-tone is the smallest interval we 
sing. But the Persians have quarter- 
tones, and their octave contains twenty- 
four notes. 

The Hindus formerly had twenty- 
two, but now they have our twelve. 
Only, they have grouped them in little 
series or modes. Our old church modes 
were twelve, and they were at least 
ten too many; but the Hindus have sev- 
enty-two! And the confusion is fur- 
ther confounded by a set of formulas 
called Ragas, restricting the melodic 
forms with great rigidity. And then 
they confuse this confounded confusion 
by setting apart certain Ragas to cer- 
tain hours of the day. 

If you wish to see what can be done 
within such fetters, read Sir Hubert 
Parry’s “Evolution of the Art of Mu- 
sic.” He quotes a melody written “in 
the mode of Maya-malavagaula and the 
raga Nada-namakrya.” When you have 
seen this example of Hindu raga-time, 
you will probably prefer the lawless rag 
of our own Ethiopiano pounders. 

We have most of us heard Chinese 
music in the Chinatown theatres, and 
it likes not our ears. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, however, made a charming 
song of a Chinese tune; it is called 
“The Lady Picking Mulberries.” 

Japanese music shows modernity as 
does everything else in that island. The 
music in Sullivan’s “Mikado” and in 
such operas as “The Geisha” and 
others has given us incorrect but sug- 
gestive hints of their ideas of song; 
but our own music is conquering Nip- 
pon, and there are conservatories in 
Tokio where Japanese teachers, trained 
in Leipzig and Berlin, teach Beethoven 
and Chopin. Japanese orchestras play 
the symphonies of our best masters. 
And when our fleet visited Japan the 
school children sang our national an- 
them so well that our sailors almost 
recognized it, 


But this is a long tangential swing- 
off from the fact that the medizval 
minstrels had felt the influence of Sar- 
acen singers, and learned to add a little 
embroidery of their own to their own 
lyrics. 

It was as late as 1563 that the 
church began to demand reform in the 
direction of simplicity. It found at 
hand composers like Palestrina and 
Orland di Lassus. Some of their mu- 
sic is still sung and still loved. But 
centuries before their day, there had 
been splendid secular music written, 
often by men whose names are lost in 
that oblivion which the public visits on 
the composer of a popular tune. 

How many who sing and whistle the 
air of the day ever care to know the 
name of the man who set it spinning? 
Or, having heard it, take the trouble 
to remember? We know the names of 
a few of our folk-song composers, be- 
cause we are so young a nation. Ste- 
phen C. Foster gave us “The Suwanee 
River,” and a number of other bits of 
the purest folk song, and Dan Emmett, 
the “nigger minstrel,” invented the im- 
mortal “Dixie” tune. But Germany, 
France, Italy, and England do not 
know who gave them hundreds of their 
dearest songs. 

Centuries before Palestrina there 
were gifted composers in England ca- 
pable of turning out such skillful and 
still delightful music as the six-voiced 
canon “Summer is i-cumen in,” com- 
posed before 1228. Ireland and Wales 
were also very early in the field. Who 
would imagine that “Robin Adair” is _ 
really a very ancient Irish song, ‘Eileen 
Aroon”? I have heard it sung in the 
original Gaelic. It is pure perfection. 
In fact, Sir Hubert Parry says that 
“Trish folk music is probably the most 
human, most varied, most poetical, and 
most imaginative in the world.” And 
he is an Englishman. 

The story of the growth of the folk 
music of Europe, and the minstrels, 
jongleurs, troubadours, mastersingers, 
minnesingers, and singers of every sort 
who made it, is a story rich in romance 
and character. 
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A ND now you’ve broken down, Per- 
sis, and can’t work, I don’t see 
anything ahead of us but the 
poor farm.” The last words aroused 
the girl, who had only half listened to 
her mother’s laments about the heat, 
the noise, her own _ feebleness, the 
dreary boarding house, all the miseries 
of their ruined fortunes. 

A sudden blot of red stained her 
white cheeks. She sat straight in her 
chair, “I will work!” she cried. 
“Mother, somebody’s knocking.” 

It was “the mechanic,” in his Sun- 
day clothes, and shiningly washed and 
brushed. 

“Good mornin’, Mis’ Talcott. I 
didn’t know but thet maybe yer daugh- 
ter’d like ter set a piece this mornin’ 
on th’ porch off my room; et’s quiet an’ 
et ain’t so hot there, an’ nobody won’t 
pester her, fur et’s all mine.” 

“Oh, mother, it sounds cool.” 

The man’s face glowed into pleasant 
light in a friend-making smile. “An’ 
ef ye wuz plottin’ goin’ ter meetin’ this 
mornin’, Mis’ Talcott, I could set out 
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there, tew, so as ter git anythin’ yer 
daughter wanted fur.” 

*Twas a poor dingy little porch with 
a dust-bedraggled vine, but Persis 
curled herself happily into the comfort- 
able chair placed for her. She studied 
“the mechanic,” seated near her, with 
gentle, pondering intentness. Although 
he had been her neighbor across the 
table all winter, and had sometimes 
talked to her, she seemed never to have 
seen him really till that morning. He 
looked oldish, thirty-five even, judged 
this girl of twenty-one, and certainly 
he was “homely,” so big and awkward, 
his tanned face so heavy-featured. Yet 
his steady gray eyes were both smart 
and honest, and his smile was all kind- 
ness. What had brought this country- 
man to the city? He looked prosper- 
ous and contented. Plainly no tragedy 
lurked in his life as in her own. The 
thinking wearied her; she let her eyes 
wander about the porch. 

“Oh, lilies of the valley! 
they come from? 
garden home.” 


Where'd 
They grow in our 
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“Where’s that ?” 

“Pettipaug, in Connecticut.” 

“Ef thet ain’t a beater! Mine’s Deep 

Cove.” 
Persis stretched thin, eager 
hands to him. “You’ve been to Petti- 
paug, and you know my river and 
Lyme Hills and——” 

“Well, I guess!” He drew his chair 
close. 

“Ain’t it a sweet place?” sighed the 
girl, “Can’t you just see it this Sab- 
bath morning, the folks going ’cross the 
cool green fields to meeting, and the 
birds singing and the bells tolling, gen- 
tle and solemn.” 

Tears clouded her eyes, her voice 
quivered. 

“How come ye ter leave it?” 

Persis stiffened at once—an outsider 
prying into private matters! Then the 
Pettipaug bond pulled at her lonely 
heart, shut up so many months to its 
own bitterness, and that fierce craving 
for a listener swept her on. 

“My father was Doctor Joel Talcott. 
I guess you knew ’bout him? Every- 
body our way did. He was generous 
to all; not more’n half his patients paid 
him, and he was generous other ways, 
too, and he made some bad investments 
—there, I needn’t go into that! When 
he—when he—died”—the girl brought 
out the hard word in a shiver of pain— 
“there wasn’t much of anything left 
but the house, and that mortgaged. We 
lived “long as best we could; for, 
mother and me, we set by the country 
and our home. But there didn’t seem 
any way for me to work there. You 
know how ’tis, in little places. 

“Folks were all for me to come to 
the city, for I write a good hand, and 
I’m quick at figures, and they thought 
I could get into some office. Mother 
thought so, too. So we sold our home a 
year ago and came here, and I did get 
a place. But mother, she had one of 
her long spells o’ sickness—her heart’s 
feeble—and I took sick, too, and lost 
my place, and it’s dreadful dear living 
in cities. And the doctor’s bills! Oh, 
my! And we had to move to this house. 
I don’t care ’bout myself, but mother’s 
been raised nice; she was a Spellerman 


from Lyme way. And now I’ve took 
sick again, and I can’t keep my place, 
and we ain’t got any money.” 

Her voice trailed away miserably, 
then ceased altogether as she saw the 
compassion in his face; she drew her- 
self violently back to conduct fitzing 
intercourse with a stranger, in the prim 
inquiry: 

“How was it you came to the city?” 

The man laughed. “I can’t tell no 
straight story like your’n. My folks 
wuz all Connecticut raised, same as 
your’n.” 

He paused, and Persis waited nerv- 
ously for his name. His speech, the 
kindly, familiar Pettipaug talk, showed 
he had no education. Suppose ‘he 
should be one of the Rants, or Beggs, 
or any other “Tolux tribe.” 

“My name’s David Mulford; Dave 
ter folks home.” 

“That’s a real, good old Connecti- 
cut name,” with strong relief. 

“Yes, I cal’late some o’ my fore- 
fathers wuz pretty respons’ble cit’zens, 
but I never set none by farmin’, an’ the 
country seems kinder lonesome like ter 
me, for all I wuz raised there. Ma- 
chinery’s what I was always tinkerin’ 
over; an’ th’,crowds an’ th’ life en th’ 
city "bout suits me. Then last year 
father, he died sudden, an’ mother, she 
went pretty quick arter thet, an’—well, 
’twas_ consid’ble diff’rent when they 
weren’t there, an’ me not likin’ th’ 
farm; so I rented th’ place, got a job 
in one o’ th’ shops en this town, an’ 
here I be. But th’ country must be 
lookin’ fine now; this early spell o’ heat 
will bring all th’ blooms en th’ River 
Woods.” 

And Persis, thus bured into talk of 
Pettipaug ways and wayfarers, forgot 
the troubles of her day in happy mem- 
ories. 

Monday led in a week of futile striv- 
ings and unending pain, through which 
Persis labored with all the summoned 
forces of her failing life. Morning and 
evening, she gave her mother the smile 
of a courage stronger than death. One 
person only seemed to understand and 
care. David Mulford bade her good-by 
with cheering words each morning, 
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waited at the steps to help her in each 
night, went errands for her mother, 
brought her fruit and flowers. 

Sunday afternoon she woke from a 
long sleep on the old lounge. The win- 
dows were opened wide to let in the 
evening breeze, and the room was filled 
with the amber and rose of the sun- 
set. The girl looked like some lovely 
“flower of the heat”; fever had blown 
bright color into her ashen cheeks and 
kindled shining fires in her eyes. Her 
soft hair gleamed gold in the alchemy 
of the sinking sun, and the pure out- 
line of her face showed delicately clear 
against the dark lounge pillows. 

“Mother,” she said softly, “could I 
see Mr. Mulford? He’s been so good.” 

As if he had waited all day for the 
summons, David’s knock followed on 
the words. He came and sat down be- 
side the lounge and took one of her thin 
little hands between his two large ones, 
pressing it gently, in silence. 

“Mr. Mulford, I don’t know as I can 
thank you; you’ve been so kind and 
neighborly, just like Pettipaug folks.” 

Mrs. Talcott drifted from the room 
with a murmur of “some little matters.” 

“Mother’s helping Mrs. McKim for 
her board,” she said simply, with the 
confidence of their first day, and then, 
her hand twitching in his: “I’ve lost 


my place.” 
“Sho, too bad! But there’s plenty 
more.” 


“Not for me. I’m dying.” 

“There now, there now! Ye’re tired 
and kinder worked up.” 

Persis smiled sadly. “I’ve got walk- 
ing typhoid; I heard the doctor tell 
mother so this morning, when he 
thought I was asleep. I guess it’ll 
sound dreadful kind o’ queer to you, 
but I can’t be reconciled to going—even 
—even to Heaven, without I see my 
own Connecticut River once more, and 
my hills.” 

David drew her hand up against his 
breast. “Ye ain’t goin’ ter die,” he 
said in a strange voice. “Ye put all 
them thoughts out 0’ yer little head an’ 
think o’ gettin’ well ter take care o’ 
mother.” 

Sudden agony grooved Persis’ face. 


“How’ll I ever leave mother!” she pant- 
ed. “We ain’t got anything left—noth- 
ing but just debts we can’t pay! What’s 
poor little mother going to do when I 
ain’t here to work for her?” 

“Ain't she got no kin?” 

“No.” 

David’s face bent low over her, his 
slow voice deepened with compassion. 

“Persis, don’t ye fret. Ef anythin’ 
wuz ter happen ter ye, I'll take care o’ 
her, same as ef I wuz her son. I’m 
well fixed; ’twon’t be no burden.” 

Into her thick misery pierced the 
sense of the beautiful kindness of this 
stranger. Tears spread a softening film 
across her burning eyes. 

“You’re so good! I don’t know what 
makes you so kind to me! I won't 
ever forget it—wherever I am. But it 
ain’t possible to accept of your serv- 
ices. You see, you ain’t her son, and 
’twould be just charity; and if it’s got 
to be charity, mother’d rather the town 
she and father always lived in should 
do for her, than a stranger.” 

A strange and awing change grew 
upon the man’s face. His voice trem- 
bled on each word, yet went on, with- 
out a pause: 

“Let me be her real son. 
marry ye, Persis.” 

Persis jerked herself upright in spite 
of her weakness. 

“Marry me!” 

He pressed her gently back upon the 
pillows, his hand resting soothingly 
upon her shoulder. “’Tain’t nothin’ 
ter frighten ye, ez et, dearie, ter hear I 
care *bout ye? Why, th’ very minute 
I set eyes on ye, I took ter ye, the first 
day I come ter this boardin’ house. Th’ 
first o’ et I warn’t agoin’ ter stay in 
no such place ’nother meal, but ye kep’ 
me, an’ by an’ by I wouldn’t hev 
changed fur a palace. An’ then when 
I see ye day arter day a-keepin’ on 
workin’ an’ never complainin’ an’ smil- 
in’ yer little, heart-breakin’ smile, an’ 
I knew, fur all ye wuz so little and slim 
an’ sweet, ye had th’ grit an’ th’ will 
o’ a man—why, I set by ye more’n 


Let me 


ever. I ain’t one thet’s fit fur ye, but 
I'd be good ter ye, oh, I would, my 
darlin’.” Suddenly his voice broke in 
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a sound Persis had never heard from 
a man; it touched her heart with a 
quick agony of pity. “An’ ef et should 
turn out ez ye think, I’d hev somethin’ 
ter hold onter afterward, thet I eased 
ye at—th’ last.” 

Persis’ tears were wet upon her 
cheeks. “It’s too great a sacrifice!” 

“?*Twould be the biggest happiness 
I’d ever hev again—ef—Persis, I’m 
thirty-two year ol’, an’ I’ve seen a 
plenty o’ girls, likely ones, too, but I 
ain’t never cared a whistle fur one o’ 
’em, an’ I ain’t never goin’ ter. I love 
ye.” The great words were wrenched 
from this Connecticut man as if they 
would rack his very body. 

“Oh, it ain’t fair! I don’t - 

“I know ye don’t, dearie”’—his deep 
voice was steady now, and quietly ten- 
der—“but maybe ye could learn, an’ ef 
there ain’t no need. Don’t ye think o’ 
nothin’ but jest mother. She can’t hev 
no feelin’s *bout a son-in-law helpin’ 
her out, an’ folks can’t make no handle 
o’ et ter talk. An’ ef ye should git 
well ” 

That word spurred Persis. “Oh, 
please don’t—I can’t! ’Twould be 
wicked—without I cared. Oh, don’t!” 
She tried to hide her face from him 
against the pillow. 

“I won’t no more. Don’t ye give et 
another thought now. Your mother’s 
a-comin’.” He laid her hands back in 
her lap with no touch of tenderness for 
farewell.. The strange, vibrant look 
had passed into the old keen, kindly 
one. 

Long after her mother slept, Persis 
lay awake beside her. Her nature, pas- 
sionate, poetic, within its Pettipaug 
shell of self-restraint, pulsed to power 
and beauty at the touch of this won- 
derful love which, all undreamed, had 
been growing up for her. And then, 
the pride of generations of “good Petti- 
paug folks’ stirred against this un- 
couth, uneducated “shop” worker. From 
out the casket of her innocent girl heart 
she drew the portrait of her ideal hero, 
the lover that some day should come 
riding from somewhere to woo her, 
deep-eyed like a poet, classic in features 
like the makers of our republic, elegant 


in bearing, exalted in speech. “Dave” 
Mulford! Her very body shuddered 
away from the thought. 


The round world grew slowly upon 
her. First it was the large different 
room, and the four windows, then the 
flowers from old gardens and the 
woods, then Aunt Wealthy Larcom, of 
Pettipaug, comfortable and hearty, in 
the rocking-chair, then David looking 
in every morning and night to say: 
“Ye’re goin’ ter hev a real good day, I 
know,” and “Made out a good day?” 

“Aunt Wealthy”’—’twas her first 
question—“‘why didn’t I die?” 

“Well, now, Persis, ye did give us a 
good scare; but I cal’late ye’re some 
tougher’n what we thought fur, an’ 
then, my landy-laws, the pains ye had 
took with ye, th’ best doctors en th’ 
hull city, an’ two nurses from th’ hos- 
pital, an’ stuff en pipes ter keep ye 
breathin’.” 

The next day: “Who brings all those 
flowers ?” 

“Oh, a friend.” Aunt Wealthy was 
obviously uneasy under her sprightly 
tone. 

“Ain’t it David?” 

She nodded. 

“Didn’t I marry him?” Persis spoke 
with entire calmness. Her mind had 
reached the fact without grasping its 
significance. 

Aunt Wealthy hesitated, but Petti- 
paug’s “Tell the truth, if you kill your 
best friend” impelled. 

“Yes, dearie.” 

“T remember.” 

But not till Persis was sitting up by 
the window would Aunt Wealthy an- 
swer the often asked: “Where is 
mother ?” 

Then, holding the girl’s hands, tears 
running down her kind oid cheeks: 
“Dearie, she warn’t but a frail creature 
always, an’ one day when ye wuz a- 
layin’ there en thet kind o’ stupor, th’ 
way you wuz arter ye hed thet bad 
sinkin’ spell, she jest dropped inter a 
chair, an’ ’twas all over en one minute. 
She’s with yer father now, an’ she’s a 
sight better off’n she could ever be 
here.” 
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David grasped his visitor with an earthy hand. 
with us.” 


Looking back years after, it seemed 
to Persis she had not grieved for her 
mother, so fiercely did the irony of her 
own recovery eat into her own heart. 
She had given herself as her last dy- 
ing gift to the helpless, precious moth- 
er. And her mother had escaped from 
the need of such giving; and she, who 
would die a hundred times rather, was 
bound body and spirit in chains for all 
the days of her life. 

“T cal’late yer well ’nough fur me to 
go ter meetin’, ain’t ye?’ Aunt 
Wealthy plumped up the pillow in the 
rocking-chair. “Ye’ll be ez peart ez a 
woodchuck soon ez ye kin git round 
en th’ sun.” 

Persis shivered. To be well meant 
to lose the shield of Aunt Wealthy and 
begin the intimate, dutiful married life. 

“You go to meeting,” she said with 
sweet gentleness, and Aunt Wealthy 
bustled out. 

She cowered at the knock at the door, 
but, summoning all her courage, called: 
“Come in.” 


“Pleased to meet ye. Ye'd better set by fur dinner 


David took a chair near her. “Good 
mornin’, Persis,” in his kind voice. ‘I 
been en th’ woods last afternoon, out- 
side th’ city, an’ I found them,” hold- 
ing out some wood violets. 

“Thank you, David!” His pleasant, 
everyday tone soothed her terror. 

“How makin’ out ter-day?” 

“Most well, I guess. Aunt Wealthy 
says so.” 

“Aunt Wealthy an’ me, we cal’late we 
kin make et through ter take yer jour- 
ney now; so she’s a-goin’ ter pack up 
ter move ter-morrow.” 

“Whiy, David, where to?” 

“Home.” 

“Home! Oh, not Pettipaug!” she 
cried out, like a child, with very joy. 

“Nigh tew. Deep Cove. I’ve give 
th’ folks thet rented th’ farm notice, an 
Nancy Dawes ez there slickin’ fur us.” 

“What you going to do there?” 

“Farm et, same ez my granddads.” 

David looked down on his heavy, 
work-marked hands as if something in 
their silent strength helped him. 
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“TI can’t help sittin’ by ye, Persis, an’ 
I ain’t a-goin’ ter try. But I ain’t 
never goin’ ter pester ye none; ye 


needn’t hev no fears o’ thet, ye poor ' 


1? 


little girl His voice was maternal 
with pity. ‘There ain’t nobody ter 
blame, but ye’re en an awful hard place 
an’ there can’t nobody help ye; though 
God, He knows I would if I knew any 
way ter. But I’m a-goin’ ter give ye 
what happiness ye kin git outer life 
now. I’m a-goin’ ter put ye down en 
th’ country ’mong th’ birds an’ th’ flow- 
ers, an’ I’m a-goin’ ter work fur ye an’ 
take care o’ ye—an’ keep outer yer 
cay!” 

Gratitude and shame flooded Per- 
sis; she stretched her hands to him. 

“Oh, I don’t deserve to have any one 
feel that way.” 

David did not take her hands. ‘Folks 
can’t always make other folks feel ez 
they think they orter,” he cried rough- 
ly; then, in his ordinary calm, kind 
way: “I brought th’ notices ’bout yer 
mother en th’ Valley News. fur ye ter 
read.” 


The Mulford farm was on a velvet 
green knoll stretching out under elm 
and willow trees between two lovely 
coves bent in from the Connecticut 
River. Nancy Dawes, vigorous and 
“likely,” did the work. Persis spent 
her days among the flowers, on the 
wooded roads with the mild-mannered 
horse David had bought her, and under 
the trees down by the shore, watching 
sky and hills and loved river. 

David remembered his word; he kept 
out of her way from early morning, 
afield before she was awake to late 
evening, coming home to his dinner 
long after hers. Yet he surrotinded 
her with invisible walls of love. All 
her days a hard-faring handmaiden to 
a stern, overworked father and a sickly 
mother, Persis now blossomed like a 
flower brought out at last into the sun. 
Sometimes her heart grew so tender 
toward David that she could have cast 
herself at his feet for very gratitude, 
and then, like the rush of a great tide, 
would flow over her the bitterness of 
her bondage; and then came the hero 
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of whom she had once dreamed, whcm 
she must never meet now. 


“Well, Persis Talcott, I wouldn’t 
have believed you’d forget old friends.” 

“Why—whoever—it’s Elbridge Ly- 
man!” She would have risen, but the 
young man placed himself on the rus- 
tic seat beside her. 

“You haven’t changed one line since 
you and I studied spelling in Pond 
Meadow schoolhouse.” 

“I’m married.” Surely that mighty 
inner change must have left some out- 
ward mark. Then quickly: “I’d know 
you, too, anywhere. I’m proper pleased 
to see you, Elbridge.” 

“Me, too.” 

Then they shook hands again, laugh- 
ing with pleasure. 

Elbridge Lyman was a handsome 
boy, very slim and slight, with a clear 
pallor as if from living indoors too 
much, and eager, brilliant eyes. 

“Grandfather told me you were here, 
and I came to see you as soon as I 
could.” 

“But what are you doing in Deep 
Cove?” 

“T’ve taken Judge Spence’s office here 
in Deep Cove. Grandfather wanted 
me to be real near him, and, of course, 
Judge Chapin has all the law in Petti- 
paug.” 

A long hour sped nimbly by while 
they talked about the dear old days. 
Finally the lane gate creaked, and a 
loud voice called: “Gee, there, Buck, 
whar ye goin’?” David was driving 
the ox team into the yard. His dark 
face glistened with heat, his black hair 
was dank on his forehead with sweat, 
his check shirt stained with red earth. 
Persis, quick to the contrast of cooi, 
fair Elbridge, in magisterial broadcloth, 
swallowed a bitter lump, and, in a voice 
evened from all feeling, turned to him. 

“My husband, Elbridge. David, it’s 
Elbridge Lyman, who used to live in 
Pettipaug.” 

David grasped his visitor with an 
earthy hand. “Pleased ter meet ye. 
Ye’d better set by fur dinner with us.” 

The 


long New England winter, 
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whirling snows and roaring winds, 
tucked Persis away in the snug old 
farmhouse, humming with warmth 
from the great fires David kept going. 
But David seemed to find as much to 
do out of doors as in the summer ; Per- 
sis saw little more of him. Elbridge 
Lyman came over from the village 
often; the two miles through the wood 
did not frighten him. Sometimes it 
was “town business” brought him, for 
David was “first s’lectman” ; sometimes 
just neighborliness. If David were out, 
he would sit in the. big, low sitting room 
where Persis’ plants bloomed royally, 
talking to her with joyous, innocent 
egotism of his school triumphs, his hon- 
ors and glories at college, his great fu- 
ture on the bench. And little Persis, 
listening with all the sweet sympathy of 
her face offered to him, would think 
how brilliant among men he was, and 
how humble and ignorant and dull she 
herself. When she talked to David— 
for it was he who listened then, his kind 
eyes drawing her on—she felt like the 
wisest, most valued of women, whose 
every sentence was a gift. When Da- 
vid was home, the two men talked pol- 
itics or played chess while she sewed. 
It troubled the orderly arrangement of 
comparison in the girl’s mind that, 
though Elbridge played the keener 
game, David nearly always won; and 
though the last word was always with 
Elbridge; the last argument remained 
with David. Then, looking from placid 
David, uncouth of person and slipshod 
of speech, to Elbridge, on fire with 
youth and eloquence and ardor, the 
cureless pain of her life would stir in 
her heart: “Oh, if I were only free!’ 


Snow and ice still bound the earth, 
but the freedom of spring, nevertheless, 
thrilled in the air one March Sunday 
as David drove his household home 
from church. Rufus, the hired man, 
sat beside him, and Nancy Dawes, in 
the good-fellowship of old Connecticut 
days, snuggled among the robes ‘with 
Persis.’ On the crest of Sheep Hill 
David pulled in Prince and Captain, 
jumping with anxiety for their stalls. 
Persis delighted in the great sweep of 
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the view from this hill. She had never 
told David that, never asked him to 
stop on the hill. It was one of his un- 
mentioned acts of kindness and of love. 

A sleigh, hitched to an old white 
horse, and filled with women, came up 
behind them. 

“T cal'late Car’line Tuckerman’s feel- 
in’ kinder plain now, viewin’ thet open 
water, don’t ye, Dave?” called the driv- 
er, a robust, cheerful woman. 

“Mornin’, Mandy. Well, et does make 
et kinder hard on Car’line, a widow 
with a passel o’ children hevin’ ter be 
cut off from folks till th’ river’s so ye 
kin la’nch a boat.” 

Persis looked thoughtfully over at 
the farmhouse across the river. 

“What’ll Mrs. Tuckerman do now if 
she gets out o’ something or wants a 
doctor—go to Lyme?” 

“Lyme!” snorted Rufus in friendly 
contempt. “Land, no—ten mile there, 
an’ she without no horse! Do? Do 
without, I cal’late.” 

“Somebody’s a-startin’ on th’ ice ter 
come over right now,’ Nancy Dawes 
exclaimed. 

“Sammy, ’most likely,” contributed 
Rufus. “He’s pretty near man-high 
now.” 

“He orter stay off,’ David spoke so- 
berly. “Ef th’ channel’s open off Josh- 
uay’s Rocks, ’tain’t more’n skinned over 
here.” 

“T wuz over there ‘long’ th’ middle o’ 
th’ week when th’ ice hadn’t set en ter 
weaken an’ her baby was complainin’. 
Like ’nough et’s been took worse,” said 
a voice by the sleigh. 

Every one started. A young woman, 
carrying a baby, and followed by an 
cld woman in a pumpkin hood, had 
come silently along by the fence. 

“Better lose her baby than her old- 
est son,” Mandy announced with sol- 
emnity. 

A kind of breathlessness held them 
silent, watching the black figure, small 
but distinct, which skated in long 
swoops across the river. 

“Sammy’s in a dreadful collar pucker 
ter git over,” Rufus permitted himself 
to chuckle, for the boy had crossed the 
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thin centre. 
skatin’——_” 

The skater wavered, flung up. his 
arm, sent out a shout that the hills 
gave back strangely, like the cry of 
some wild bird, and plunged out of 
sight. Instantly his head and shoulders 
reappeared, and hung on the edge of 
the ice. 

David thrust the reins at Rufus and 
leaped down. 

“Git out!” he cried to Persis and 


“He’d git th’ prize fur 


“Oh, Dave, Dave, 1 beg of you go keerful!” Mandy panted from alarm. 
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Nancy Dawes. “Abby Jane, ye kin 
drive, git up ter Post’s an’ bring Lijah 
and Ted a-runnin’!’ David cast a 
glance over his shoulder. “Come on, 
Rufe!” And he started in a quick run 
down the lane to the barn, the hired 
man following heavily. 

Persis, light and swift of foot, could 
hear, plain in the winter hush, Sam- 
my’s cries before her and Mandy’s 
wheezing old horse behind. 

David had the barn door swung back 
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and was out at the river’s edge, a long 
pole in one hand, a rope in the other. 
He threw one end to Rufus, who knot- 
ted it round his arm. 

“Oh, Dave, Dave, I beg of ye go 
keerful!” Mandy panted from alarm. 

“David Mulford!’ shrilled Nancy 
from the hill down which she was 
slowly working, encumbered with the 
baby and the old woman. “Ye can’t 
do et! Go back! Ye’ll be drownded!” 

Persis understood that David was 
flinging himself upon an even chance 
of death. She knew he had not stopped 
to figure this at all. Sammy had no 
one else to save him; that was all there 
was in it to David. Her heart beat 
quick and small, and she could not find 
a word to utter. David cast his coat 
on the bank as he stepped on the ice 
and so saw her right beside him. He 
turned and, like one seized with a great 
desire, came close to her. It beat in 
on Persis how grotesque he looked, his 
Sunday broadcloth, bought in some 
slenderer season, now strained and 
bulging, his collar burst loose, his face 
purple red from exertion. She forced 
away the thought, but another. caught 
her. He meant to kiss her! Well, 
twas his right. She was his wife, and 
he was saying good-by, perhaps for- 
ever. Even in this great moment, Per- 
sis’ spirit quivered away from him, but 
she held her body quiet. David pressed 
down close upon her, his face worked, 
and a light she could not meet flared 
up in his eyes. But it was for an in- 
stant only. David straightened away 
from her without even a touch, his face 
set, his eyes narrowed. 

“Ye’d better blaze a fire, Persis, an’ 
het up some blankets,” he called as né 
stepped cautiously out on the ice. 

The other women stood, rooted in 
terror, while the two men worked their 
way toward the boy. Persis flew into 
the house, started the kitchen fire, 
dragged the lounge close to the stove, 
and made ready for the frozen men. A 
horde of neighbors burst in upon her. 

“Sam’s alive! They’re comin’! Dave’s 
been under himself!” rang Mandy’s 
voice, high above the others. “I knew 
Dave Mulford’d git him out!” 
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The next afternoon, as Persis sat 
sewing by the bow window, she saw 
Elbridge Lyman come around the 
house and enter through the kitchen. 

“Where’s Dave?” after his greeting 
to her. 

“Down to Pettipaug with Rufus.” 

Elbridge strode about the room; he 
was greatly excited. 

“The Buckingham case’s just been 
decided. I came right from the court 
to tell you.” 

“Oh, Elbridge, you won? 
*bout it.” ‘ 

This, the young lawyer’s first case, 
he described eagerly, now with amaz- 
ing technical lore, now with boyish 
glorying, while Persis glowed with 
pride. 

“I guess you’ve got the Watrous 
smartness,” with a triumph uncon- 
sciously tender. 

“‘Watrous luck,’ mother used to 
name it. I tell you, Persis, I’m scared 
when I think how everything's always 
come my way. Why, ever since I was 
a little tad, if I wanted anything real, 
downright hard, I got it, and it’s always 
been through somebody else’s bad luck. 
Father couldn’t afford to send more’n 
one of us boys off to school at a time, 
so George went. But right away he 
took sick, so I got his place -without 
waiting; and then Grandfather Lyman 
died right in his prime and left me the 
money for college, and soon as I be- 
gan to look round for a good practice 
close to Grandfather Watrous, old 
Judge Spence had a stroke. I don't 
know as I ever longed for anything be- 
fore—the deuce!” He broke off inco- 
herently, blushing like the boy he was, 
his eyes hard set on Persis, charming 
in a dress of clear blue, her gold hair 
in a great coil in her neck. 

Persis’ eyes grew troubled. What 
was it? Vague sadness and shadowy 
fears moved her; she was glad to say 
yes when Elbridge cried out suddenly: 

“Come, take a little walk with me; it’s 
the prettiest day this winter.” 

Up the lane and on to the lonely, si- 
lent River Road they went. The feel 
of the spring was magical, stirring 
strange pulses in them both. 


Tell me 
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“Look—bittersweet! Let’s climb the 
fence for it.” Persis pointed toward 
the pasture lots. 

Elbridge climbed through a gap in 
the fence and held back a bush while 
Persis stepped over. 

“Tm caught!” She raised her pret- 
ty face, laughing at her mishap, close 
to his as he bent down to help her. 
She twitched at her skirt, stumbled, and 
fell forward against the boy. For an 
instant she lay in his arms, soft and 
warm and helpless. *Then he kissed her. 

Instantly he started from her, strick- 
en with terror. They faced each other, 
motionless ‘as the sentinel pines on the 
hill. Persis was powerless with amaze- 
ment. Her silence wrought upon the 
boy more than a fury of reproach. He 
burst into a whirl of words. 

“T’ve outraged you—I never meant 
to—I thought I could keep hold of 
myselfi—I’m a hound! I can’t help 
loving you, Persis, and you’re not like 
other wives! Oh, don’t you think I 
can see how you feel to him! Oh, if 
you were only free! I know I could 
make you love me!” 

The boy raved on miserably. Persis 
heard nothing. Elbridge’s kiss had 
been the revelation. She had seen at 
last the two men of her world as they 
were; the one, in a sweep of passion, 
would crush down her honor to dis- 
grace her; the other, in a love too ten- 
der to hurt even her delicacy, had re- 
mained outside the line he himself had 
drawn around her. 

Now she understood why David had 
not kissed her in that moment of per- 
haps eternal farewell. A trivial acci- 
dent had scattered to the winds all El- 
bridge’s manhood. The threat of death, 
to front which he had summoned all 
the powers of body and soul, could not 
startle David from his promise to his 
“poor little girl” to “keep outer th’ 
way.” And she had been so shallow, 
so cheap, that she had set the heavy 
accent, the clumsy speech, for the man. 

At last Elbridge’s voice cut a way 
into her senses. Free! Free from 
what? From the protection and love 
that made her life a sheltered, treasured 
thing. Free for a life lonely and friend- 
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less and loveless. Free to marry— 
whom? This egotistic, weak boy? A 
horror of this smooth, pretentious crea- 
ture, who had so long made her see 
things as they were not, smote her. 
With a fierce outward gesture, as if 
she swept Elbridge Lyman away for- 
ever, she plunged through the fence 
gap into the road. Her hat fell off, 
her skirt caught on a nail; she never 
stopped. She did not know where she 
would go or what she would do; only 
she must run, run away so far from 
Elbridge Lyman that she should never 
see him again. 

“Whoa!” <A startled shout jerked 
her to a pause, and David leaped to 
the road. The horses flung up their 
heads and trotted down the lane to 
their barn. 

Persis gripped David’s coat with both 
hands and pressed her face hard against 
its rough surface, earthy, strong of to- 
bacco. ‘Oh, Dave! Dave!” she cried. 
“You might have died yesterday!” 

David’s hand touched her hair; his 
voice came quiet and low in her ear. 
“Ef I’d ’a’ died, Persis, ye’d been free.” 

Again that master word! And now 
all the disordered elements driving one 
another in a furious dance through the 
tired brain—pity, gratitude, shame, jus- 
tice—were resolved, as in some mighty 
alembic, into one strange and beautiful 
ore. She put her hands up around 
David’s neck, bending his head to her 
till his face was wetted with her tears. 
Her eyes were wide with amazement, 
like a child’s; her voice was hushed by 
the awe of a great discovery. 

“Why, David,” in simple downright 
statement wrung from her by the won- 
der of it all, “I love you!” 

David’s arms trembled queerly as he 
put them close about her, and he hid 
his face against her breast. Neither 
spoke. Then they kissed each other 
softly, like two children. David, who 
would not draw out even this great 
moment just for his own happiness, said 
in his protecting voice, that now sound- 
ed infinitely dear in Persis’ heart: 

“Ye ain’t got no bunnit, dearie; ye'll 
git cold. Ye come en doors—we kin 
talk there.” 
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O think that it has been seven 
years since you moved to Pin- 
opolis! Pinopolis! Who ever 

heard of such a name outside the mid- 
dle west! How ever have you man- 
aged to stand seven years of it, Gwen- 
nie, darling? 

You don’t mind my staying while you 
unpack, do you? If I sit on the corner 
of the bed with my feet folded neatly 
under me, I shan't take up too much 
room, and I can’t bear to lose a second 
of you! It’s awfully tiny, this guest 
room of ours; that’s the worst of flats 
—the bedrooms are cupboards. But 
then one can’t have everything, unless 
one’s a millionaire, and I’m willing to 
make a few sacrifices to stay in New 
York. 

This apartment isn’t nearly as bad as 
some; indeed, it’s a very good one— 
there’s only one dark room, besides the 
kitchen and the maid’s room. Oh, and 
the bath. That’s right next door to 
this room, so that we don’t need a 
washstand and toilet things. If we 
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did, we’d have to hang them to the 
ceiling! 

How many rooms have you in Pin- 
opolis? Eleven and an attic and cel- 
lar. My dear Gwennie, what on earth 
do you want with eleven rooms and an 
attic—you and Joe and only two chil- 
dren? Isn’t it an awful nuisance to 
take care of them? 

Oh, well, I suppose that’s so; in 
Pinopolis there aren’t so many things 
to do that you haven't lots of time for 
your housekeeping. Yes, I dare say 
that’s so; and interest in the house must 
take your mind off the drawbacks of 
life in the provinces. I don’t know 
what I'd do with eleven rooms here 
—it’s as much as I can manage to at- 
tend to our seven. And in an apart- 
ment everything is so convenient! We 
cook by gas, and have unlimited hot 
water and all that. 

What’s that, Delia? The people 
upstairs used all the boiling water be- 
fore you got to your washing, and it 
only ran tepid into your tubs? Dear 
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me, how provoking! Those people 
simply will not take another day for 
their laundry work. If I had room 
for another servant, that couldn’t hap- 
pen! She could draw off all the hot 
water before the people upstairs got 
started,. while Delia tidied up. Have 
you gas and electricity in Pinopolis, 
Gwennie? Oh—natural gas—you 
cook by it! Isn’t it dangerous? No? 
Very convenient and _ inexpensive? 
M-m-m! Well, gas certainly isn’t in- 
expensive in New York, I'll admit that. 
Oh, you do, do you? 
supply? That must be very interest- 
ing. 

Gwennie! What a love of a dress! 
Where did you get it? It’s a dream 
—that color was always becoming to 
you, that ashes-of-rose, peachy, half 
color! But that’s adorable. Don’t 
tell me that ever came out of Pinopolis, 
for I won’t, I simply won’t, believe it! 
Out of Pinopolis and Paris? What 
are you talking about? Goes over 
twice a year, does she? What! There 


What a love of a dress!” 


Artesian water 
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are three dressmakers 
in Pinopolis who do! 
Well! 

What’s that you 
say? There are some 
rich women in Pinop- 
olis who have all their 
things from Paris, 
and really the stand- 
ard of dressing is 
very good? Well, 
that’s acharming 
frock, I'll admit! And 
I noticed your tailor 
suit the instant you 
came through the 
gates at the Grand 
Central—well, I sup- 
pose a woman who 
makes up her mind to 
it can dress well in 
the Desert of Sahara! 
And, out there, where 
there’s so little ex- 
citement and so much 
leisure, I suppose you 
have a good deal of 
time to consider those 
things. You probably 
have a chance to make lots of pretty 
little dress accessories—embroidered 
belts and collars and the like. 

But, ’fess up now, Gwennie, you’d 
like a lot better to have a whole street 
lined with fascinating shops where you 
could pick out embroidered belts and 
collars for all Pinopolis and there’d be 
n0 appreciable diminution of the stock. 
Aren’t you glad you’re going to shop 
in the civilized city of New York again? 
That’s a good girl! If you had pre- 
tended not to be crazy over shopping, I 
should have disowned you. We'll go 
as often as you please! 

What’s this you’re giving me? This 


box meant for me all along? You 
dear thing—but what is it? It looks 
like a flower box. It is? Why, how 


exquisite! What darling little roses! 
And what heavenly pink stock! It 
makes me think of grandmother’s old 
garden—that’s why you brought it to 
me, I know. How fresh they’ve kept 
in this damp moss! They were beau- 
tifully packed. That florist knows his 
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business—Gwennie, I don’t believe you! 
Out of your toy greenhouse, that you 
and Joe potter in? I simply don’t be- 
lieve it! How long have you had it? 
Why didn’t you write about it? Oh, 
to surprise me when I came out on my 
visit—Gwennie, I was so sorry not to 
come that time, but I simply couldn’t 
manage it. Think of it! A little green- 
house! Well, I suppose in Pinopolis 
you have time for such things. 

But tell me, when were you at the 
theatre? I told 
Tom to be sure to 
get us seats for to- 
night at “The 
Marquis and the 
. Manicure”—it’s a 
scream, my dear! 
We've been three 


times. I hope you 
like jolly plays. I 
sometimes go to 


matinées of the 
other sort—when 
somebody asks me, 
But Tom simply 
will not pay to be 
made gloomy, so 
we don’t go to the 
serious drama 
much—lIbsen, and 
the Shakespeare 
revivals, and _ all 
that. You and I'll 
go one night to 
the opera to see 
the people in the 
boxes—Tom can’t 
be dragged there. 
He’ll meet us aft- 
erward, and take 
us to supper. Are you very keen on 
serious music? 

A pianola with grand opera records? 
Gwennie, fancy! And you always go 
to Chicago for the week when the 
Metropolitan company sings? Aren’t 
you the culturinos! But what’s opera 
in Chicago? Wait until you see the 
horseshoe curve with hundreds of thou- 
sands in jewels. Do you like the 
pianola? We’ve sometimes thought of 
having one for popular music—I don’t 
get time for any practicing. No one 
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has time in New York; it’s one of 
the penalties. Do you keep up your 
music at all? That’s awfully sweet— 
almost suburbanly sweet! Oh, yes, of 
course; for the opera scores the me- 
chanical player must be fine. 

I wonder what Delia is doing? I 
told her to bring us a cup of tea right 
here; you'll want it after your trip. 
What a pretty negligée! Home-made? 
You didn’t know how to sew much 
when you went away from New York. 
What a funny 
idea! A sewing 
society that sews 
just for its own 
members—and ex- 
changes ideas and 
patterns and makes 
negligée and mati- 
née affairs and 
shirt-waists! Seven 
members—and 
luncheon each 
time? You poor 
dear—you must be 
in desperate straits 
for amusement if 
you can pass your 
time that way, and 
call it fun! But it 
is a pretty negli- 
gée! 

Here is the tea. 
It'll refresh you 
after the subway 
trip. That’s pretty 
fast travel, isn’t it? 
Faster than old 
Dobbin, don’t you 
agree? Oh, isn’t 
he your only 
means of locomotion any longer? 
Gwendolin Dobson! How long have 
you had it, and why had you never 
told your own cousin? A French 
motor car—pray, have you any crown 
jewels concealed about you? ‘Oh, 
bought it at a sale, did he? But, my 
dear, isn’t it an extravagance? Doesn’t 
it cost a lot to keep it in running or- 
der? 

It’s your chief extravagance, is it? 
And since you finished paying for the 
house, you have a little money burn- 
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ing holes in your pockets. Well, I 
suppose that expenses in general are 
so much lower there in Pinopolis that 
you can afford yourself an amusement 
or two. It compensates you for 
Broadway, I suppose—a little. 

Now, tell me just what you want 
to do while you are here. We both 


“Here is the tea. . It will refresh you after the 
subway trip.” 


want you to have a thoroughly good 
time, Tom and I. After seven years 
in the wilderness, you deserve it. A 
little studying ? Oh, Gwennie, how tire- 
some! What for? There isn’t time for 
any studying in New York—it’s all 
perfect nonsense. What? A reader’s 
card to Columbia University library? 
Where did you get it? The president 
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of Pinopolis College! Oh, I had for- 
gotten there was that little fresh-water 
institution in your borough. And to 
think that you, Gwennie, with all those 
pretty clothes and that naturally curly 
hair, should wish to be a half-done ped- 
ant like the fresh-water faculty ladies! 

What’s that? They’re cultivated 
women, and have kept your mind awake 
all these years? Nonsense! You won’t 
need their style of aid to keep your 
mind awake in New York. You wait 
until we go shopping, and until you 
hear the Marquis in “The Marquis and 
the Manicure” sing “Hold my hand, 
hold my hand,” and you’ll be awake 
enough without any reading at any li- 
brary. Now, what else do you want 
to do? 

Visit settlements? Yes, there are a 
lot in New York, I believe. I read 
about them now and then in the Sun- 
day papers. But I don’t think they 
are such a rage as they were. Why 
on earth do you want to visit them? 
Your club is going to start entertain- 
ment centres in the mill districts of Pin- 
opolis? And you’ve promised to con- 
fer with some of these philanthropists 
while you are here? All right, my 
dear! There’s no accounting for 
tastes! If you lived here, you’d be 
too busy for all these culturino fads! 
But one of my friends has a cousin 
who was disappointed in love and she’s 
doing some such work, somewhere— 
you can see her and she’ll do whatever 
you want about taking you around. 
Only But I suppose in a small 
place you not only have time for all 
those things, but you actually need 
them to keep you occupied and busy, 
to keep you from boring yourseli to 
extinction, 

The Ten? The Eight? What are 
you talking about? Oh, painters! Ex- 
hibiting now? I shouldn’t wonder; 
that is, I don’t know anything about it, 
but a man who plays bridge at the 
Bensons’, where we play a good deal, 
is an awful art sharp—we’ll ask him. 
What? It will be in the papers? Well, 
you know I never was much on art. 
Remember how I nearly died when 
Aunt Cassie dragged us through the 
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“Aunt Cassie dragged us through the galleries of Europe.” 


galleries in Europe? Maybe, if I'd 
lived in the wilderness, with time hang- 
ing heavy on my hands, I might have 
made a collection of penny prints of 
the old masters and become interested, 
too. But, living in New York, one 
hasn’t much time for manufactured in- 
terests. There’s too much life! 

Now, don’t get huffy, Gwen. If 
that isn’t just like you people from 
Oshkosh and Kalamazoo—you simply 
can’t bear to hear that New York is a 
bit bigger or busier than your own 
towns. I think that must be the worst 
feature of life in a little place—it makes 
one so provincial. That and the gos- 


sip—every one is always so interested 
in every other one’s affairs. 

What’s that, Delia? Two towels 
gone from the line; well, it simply 
must be that that woman upstairs takes 
them; I shall ask Tom to speak 
to the ‘superintendent. She’s a very 
peculiar person altogether—lives all 
alone and has very pink cheeks, al- 
though she has gray hair; but she’s not 
old—any one can see that. 

Who is she? My dear Gwen, you 
don’t suppose I know my neighbors in 
this apartment house, do you? I 
should as soon think of making ac- 
quaintance with utter strangers on the 
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street car. Why, sometimes the most 
dreadful things happen from becoming 
acquainted with people who merely 
happen to live in the same building 
with one. There are the Knowleses, 
for instance—great friends of ours, we 
play bridge there once a week—they 
made acquaintance with the family be- 
low them in the Morro, and what do 
you think? He was a man who had 
been fired out of some college for some 
view on something—believed in free 
trade or free oil or free love or some- 
thing of that sort ; they—the Knowleses, 
I mean—didn’t really know whether 
they had been married after they 
learned who they were. 

No, of course not the Knowleses! 
They knew they had been married— 
poor Angie didn’t get her trousseau 
paid for for nearly two years, so she 
ought to know whether she was mar- 
ried. But the people under them in 
the apartment house—the radicals— 
whether they had ever been married. 
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I hear Tom’s key in the door. You 
rest a little while, dear. I want you 
to be fresh for “The Marquis” to- 
night. I'l take these lovely flowers out 
with me to decorate the table. My 
fern was getting mangy-looking; the 
steam heat in these apartments kills 
them in no time, and flowers are so 
horribly dear. 

Couldn’t you get a little nap before 
dinner? You want to rest all you can, 
you know—you’ll be on the go a good 
deal. You aren’t in Pinopolis any 
longer, Gwennie dear! 


Tom, dear, Gwennie Dobson has 
come. Yes—a very good trip, I be- 
lieve. But what I wanted to say was, 
I hope we can stand it while she’s here. 
You know how rusty people get away 
from New York. And I find she’s 
sensitive about the rural districts, so 
don’t say anything reflecting on them. 
Well—we must try to wake her up 
and give her a lively time! 
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The Golden Hour 


OUTH: 


“Somewhere, adown time’s road there waits 
A golden, golden hour ; 
Each sun that opes morn’s misty gates 
Brings near its perfect flower; 
It is a casket where the Fates 
Hide love and life and power. 
Sweet hours, that swift as swallows fly, 
I heed not how you hasten by, 
I wait the golden hour!” 


Age: 


“Somewhere along the road I missed 
A golden, golden hour; 
For never life’s warm sunlight kissed 
The bud to flawless flower, 
And never gleam of morning mist 
Revealed its priceless dower. 
Ah, cruel hours, that steal away 
Fame’s hope, love’s joy,. life’s little day, 
Give back my golden hour!” 
—ALINE TRIPLETTE MICHAELIS. 
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A asec preparing young Mer- 


win for the coming shock, the 

liveried groom held the office 
door open with one hand, and with the 
other touched his hat. 

“Doctor Merwin, sir?” he said. “Mr. 
Flavel Barrymount wishes you to at- 
tend him this morning, sit.” 

The doctor, deprived for the mo- 
ment of all power of speech, merely 
blinked; but the desk chair, in which 
he sat, gave a shrill gasp, as of ap- 
propriate astonishment, 

“Tf you please, sir, I was to drive 
you to Pinnacle Lodge, if agreeable. 
Unless you prefer your own trap, sir.” 

“That’s all right—quite agreeable,” 
mumbled Merwin, suppressing an im- 
becile grin sternly. “I'll be ready in a 
minute.” 

When the servant had gone, Mer- 
win fled to the shabby sleeping room 
behind his modest office, executed a si- 
lent war dance, and collapsed limply 
on the bed. Flavel Barrymount—Fla- 
vel Barrymount, the double-figured 
millionaire! The young doctor jumped 
up and put on his other suit of clothes 
in frantic haste. 

Out of doors, however, he took his 
time about climbing into the dogcart 
beside the groom. Merwin hoped that 
people would see him climb into the 
Barrymount dogcart that summer 
morning. He had not been long in 
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Hartlefield, but he knew that then was 
the hour when fashionable cottagers 
usually drove in for the mail. 

The doctor had, of course, viewed 
Pinnacle Lodge from a distance. It 
was a show place, even in showy Har- 
tlefield—a great, turreted house, set on 
a ridge of woodland. In a vestibule 
which was like a palm garden, Merwin 
encountered a little, middle-aged lady, 
who talked habitually in italics and 
with a rising inflection. 

“I am Miss Barrymount, Doctor 
Merwin?” she said. “Perhaps you 
would better see my brother at once?” 

Quite overawed, Merwin was ush- 
ered by a stately footman to an ele- 
vator, wherein he ascended to the sec- 
ond story; and a valet escorted him to 
a chamber door, and knocked softly. 
Merwin realized that here was a crisis 
of fortune; he wished that he had pur- 
chased a frock coat, even at the cost 
of bankruptcy. 

On a couch in a shaded alcove of the 
room lay a gentleman in a Japanese 
robe. He greeted Merwin eagerly, 
and asked him to sit down. Mr. Bar- 
rymount was not young, but younger 
than his sister, Merwin fancied. His 
color was healthful, and his voice was 
strong. 

“IT have been a sufferer for years, 
doctor, as you may have heard,” began 
Mr. Barrymount. “They say you have 
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just taken over old Rickford’s practice 
here. I desire to see what you can do 
for me.” 

Merwin started incredulously. He 
noticed a vial on a table, and a blue- 
gowned nurse, seated by a_ secluded 
window. 

“You will pardon me, Mr. Barry- 
mount,” he said; “it seems that you 
are under treatment already. Does 
your regular physician know that I 
have sg 

“T haven’t a regular physician!” ex- 
claimed the invalid vehemently. “I 
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never could find one that suited me. 
That’s the reason you’re here. Are 
you ready to listen? I am going to 
state my case to you.” 

The statement consumed nearly half 
an hour. Merwin listened with at- 
tention, then with distrust, and finally 
with complete bewilderment, for the 
Academy of Medicine itself would have 
been stumped by Mr. Barrymount’s 
catalogue of symptoms. When the re- 
cital was at an end, Merwin frowned 
knowingly, asked a few noncommittal 
questions, and took his patient’s pulse 


The young doctor jumped up and put on his other suit of clothes in frantic haste. 


THE BARRYMOUNT CASE 


and temperature, both of which were 
normal. But he did not say so. 

“You mentioned, sir, having been 
under the care of Doctor Tuxhorn for 
a while. I was in his clinic at the P. 
and 8.” 

“A devilish poor doctor I found him, 
for all his reputation,” said Mr. Barry- 
mount, with a vigorous sniff. “Well, 
are you prepared to take charge?” 

“T will do my best,” declared Mer- 
win. 

A pleased expression settled on the 
millionaire’s face. 

“Instruct my nurse,” 
name is Miss Cabot. 


said he. “Her 
She is very satis- 


factory. I have had her only a few 
days.” ; 
Miss Cabot arose when Merwin 


crossed the spacious room. The young 
doctor had seen handsome nurses _ be- 
fore, but Miss Cabot took him by sur- 
prise. 

“Very satisfactory!” he thought. “T 
should say so!” 

The girl flushed a trifle, and Mer- 
win promptly shifted his glance of ad- 
miration and introduced himself. 

“Didn’t you have a sister at the Pres- 
byterian?” he queried, suddenly remem- 


bering. 

“Yes,” said Miss Cabot. “My sis- 
ter Jane. She—she has to live in Col- 
orado now.” 


“Oh, I’m sorry for that,” said Mer- 
win. “I might have gone to Colorado,” 
he added idly. “There’s a promising 
opening for me out there, but I chose 
Hartlefield instead. What is being done 
for Mr. Barrymount?”’ lowering his 
voice. 

“Why, nothing,” murmured Miss Ca- 
bot. “What is there to do, except 
She did not finish the question, but 
eyed Merwin curiously. “Do you wish 
me to stay on, doctor?” 

“Certainly,” he assented. “I am go- 
ing to take hold of this case with all 
my energy, and I shall want your best 
help. 

She implied her thanks by an odd 
smile, and the recollection of it accom- 
panied Merwin all the way to the vil- 
lage. It interfered with his elation in 
the drug store, where, with a visible 
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impression on the gossiping clerks, he 
ordered three mysterious prescriptions 
to be filled for Mr. Barrymount. It 
spoiled his enjoyment of the novel re- 
spect with which he was regarded that 
evening at the hotel. And the smile 
was with him when he went to bed. 

“I’m Flavel Barrymount’s family 
physician,” soliloquized Merwin to his 
pillow, “but why did she look at me 
like that?” 


II. 


Each day of the succeeding fortnight 
plunged Merwin deeper and deeper in 
perplexity. The most perplexing part 
of the Barrymount case, next to Miss 
Cabot, was that the patient appeared 
to be growing stronger and more alert. 
This was puzzling because Merwin, se- 
cretly unable to diagnose the difficulty, 
had employed no active remedies what- 
ever. 

One morning he boarded a train to 
New York, and called at Doctor Tux- 
horn’s office. The distinguished spe- 
cialist was glad to see Merwin, and 
asked his former pupil to lunch. Over 
their coffee, Merwin detailed his experi- 
ence at Pinnacle Lodge. Doctor Tux- 
horn chuckled. 

“My dear boy, there is nothing at all 
the matter with Flavel Barrymount.” 

“Neurasthenia?” hinted Merwin. 

“Not even that,’ said Tuxhorn. 
“Mentally, nervously, and physically, he 
is a well man. But—you don’t mind 
my saying it—he has always consulted 
doctors who can afford to tell him so. 
You’re in luck, Merwin, if you want to 
be.” 

Merwin drummed on _ the table 
thoughtfully, and Tuxhorn rolled a 
cigarette with surgical accuracy. 

“The sole amusement of Bar- 
rymount’s bachelor existence,” went on 
Tuxhorn, “is to be an invalid. Until 
he finds another amusement, another 
object in life, he’ll devote his money to 
that one. Now, if I were in your cir- 
cumstances 

“But he seems to show 
ment,” Merwin interrupted. 

“Then you,” said Tuxhorn, “have the 


improve- 
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Tire next morning he hired a trap and drove to Pinnacle Lodge. 


reputation of curing him. ‘You’re in 
tremendous luck, Merwin, either way.” 

Being an indigent and frugal youth, 
Merwin had planned a stay of only a 
single night in town, but after his in- 
terview with Doctor Tuxhorn, he re- 
mained there two or three days. He 
visited a tailor, and priced an electric 
runabout. A classmate invited him to 
dinner at their college club; and Mer- 
win, the next evening, reciprocated in 
kind, and asked several other men. One 
of his guests chaffed him on his evi- 
dent prosperity. Merwin did not ob- 
ject. 

He allowed himself a parlor-car seat 
on the way back to Hartlefield. Two 
modish ladies gazed at him with friend- 
ly interest, and in the smoking room 
an elderly gentleman offered Merwin 
an enormous cigar, addressed him by 
name, and chatted with him about the 
affairs of the village. Merwin recog- 
nized the gentleman; he was Moses 
Delaplaine, an ex-ambassador to a Eu- 
ropean court, and a leader of the sum- 
mer colony. 


The next morning he hired, for the 
first time, a trap at the livery stable 
and drove to Pinnacle Lodge, where, 
somewhat to his surprise, he found his 
patient in an Indian reclining chair on 
the piazza. Miss Barrymount greeted 
Merwin with both hands outstretched. 

“Aren’t you proud, doctor?” she 
cried. “When everybody says you 
ought to be?” 

“Perhaps it was my absence which 
has done your brother good,” said 
Merwin lightly. 

Barrymount shook his head with the 
petulant air of one who would endure 
no jesting. 

“T noted the benefit of your treat- 
ment before you went away,” he said. 
“T feel that you understand my case. 
Call Anatole. Of course, you wish to 
make ,a careful examination.” 

The valet helped his master to the 
elevator, and Merwin followed solemn- 
ly. The medical examination was, as 
usual, an examination of the physician 
by Mr. Barrymount, rather than what 
it purported to be. Miss Cabot was 
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present, but effaced herself rigorously. 
In spite of this, Merwin’s mind was 
full of her when he returned to his of- 
fice. 

“Am I such a fool,” he asked him- 
self angrily, “as to be bothered by a 
pretty nurse?” But to this weighty 
question the answer seemed to hang 
fire. 

The result of Miss Barrymount’s 
enthusiasm for Merwin was soon dis- 
played. He was summoned to treat 
Diana Van Ord for what that sports- 
woman fondly imagined to be a tennis 
elbow. He was. commanded to pre- 
scribe for the cherished and famous 
ambassadorial gout of Moses Dela- 
plaine; and, on the following Sunday, 
Merwin’s name appeared in the society 
correspondence of a New York news- 
paper. He sent a marked copy to Doc- 
tor Tuxhorn. 


III. 


It was the day after this triumph that 
Merwin happened to meet Miss Cabot 
at sunset, out walking on a country 
road. He had never seen her except 
in her nurse’s dress of regulation blue, 
but he decided without debate that dark 
brown was equally becoming. 

“T need the air, too,” hinted Mer- 
win. “May I——” 

“Tf you like,” she consented, rather 
coldly. ‘“There’s a short cut through 
the woods to the lodge near here some- 
where.” 

“And how’s our patient?” 

“He’s automobiling,” said Miss Ca- 
bot. 

Merwin stared at her blankly. 

“I saw no harm in it,” she said, 
quite undisturbed. 

“But at least, Miss Cabot, you ought 
to have gone with him!” 

“Why?” she retorted calmly. “This 
is the path, I believe.” 

The path was so narrow that Mer- 
win fell in behind her. This order of 
march barred conversation, but had its 
recompense, for Merwin could look at 
her graceful figure without detection. 
They soon reached a small clearing, 
however, and here Miss Cabot halted 
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and picked at the white bark of a 
birch. 

“T am wondering what you think of 
me,” she said suddenly. 

“Think!” blurted Merwin. 
you 

“No, no!” she parried, with a pretty 
leap of color. “I don’t mean that at all. 
I mean about my staying on with—at 
Pinnacle Lodge.” 

“Good heavens, Miss Cabot, there is, 
I am-sure, no fault to find with your 
work there!” 

She tore a strip of the bark in two, 
and looked up at him searchingly. 

“Work?” she said. “I’m not much 
of a comedian. Do you call it work? 
Honestly ?” 

“Why, yes,” maintained Merwin, but 
with an uneasy laugh. “I’m free to 
say that Mr. Barrymount is an imagin- 
ary invalid, more or less. I see now 
that you discovered that fact long ago. 
But a man’s imagination can cause him 
as much trouble as typhoid-pneumonia, 
and so, to cure him of what he thinks 
he has ef 

“What does Mr. Barrymount think 
he has?” put in Miss Cabot. 

Merwin waved a hand helplessly, and 
the girl tore off another bit of bark 
from the trunk of the birch. 

“You see, this is my first private 
nursing,” she explained. “I’ve always 
worked in a surgical ward. You feel 
differently there—as if you were doing 
something—almost fighting.” 

“Yes, I know,” sighed Merwin, and 
his shoulders drew back an inch or 
two. 

“Well, when my sister went West,” 
said Miss Cabot, “we ‘needed more 
money. So I left the hospital. The 
Barrymounts pay me a great deal— 
and for what?” 

Merwin winced. 

“Oh, look here!” he protested warm- 
ly. “Aren’t we earning it? For years 
Mr. Barrymount lived in what he chose 
to call a sick room. Now he’s out in 
a motor, on the piazza, everywhere. 
Haven’t my treatment and your care 
justified themselves? Isn’t he finding 
other objects in life than to be an in- 
valid?” 


“T think 
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“Tam wondering what you think of me,” she said suddenly. 


“Yes, I think he is,” said she. 

“Well, then!’ exclaimed Merwin. 
“What more could a doctor and a nurse 
do for him?” 

For reply, Miss Cabot turned abrupt- 
ly into the path, and set a brisk pace 
until they emerged upon one of the 
drives of the Barrymount estate. 

“Thank you,” she said, holding out 
her hand. ‘“Good-by.” 


“Good night,” amended Merwin, 
“and don’t let conscience run away 
with you.” 

For a worldling who had just de- 
livered such gay advice, Merwin hed 
an oddly sober face as he walked home- 
ward. 

“T guess,” he muttered, “that I’m 
not much of a comedian myself.” 

There was a trolley accident the next 
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forenoon, and Merwin was sent for in 
hot haste, although nobody was very 
badly hurt. At the little improvised 
hospital in a farmyard, he took off his 
coat and bared his arms, and patched 
up the battered passengers with in- 
tense elation. It was a positive joy 
again to bring help to people who real- 
ly needed it. Tired, worn out, and al- 
together happy, he returned to his of- 
fice to see Miss Barrymount in a vic- 
toria posted at the door. 


“Oh, dear Doctor Merwin!’ she 
wailed. ‘“‘Flavel has had the most 
dreadful relapse, you know? . A dark- 


ened room, you know, and all the rest 
of it? And he insists that you call 
Raubermitz—that new German in Bos- 
ton—for an immediate consultation 
with you.” 

Merwin smiled wearily. 

“Of course, I shall do as Mr. Barry- 
mount wishes,” he said. “When did he 
decide to be—when did he discover 
that he was so ill?” 

“Shortly after he woke up,” an- 
swered Miss Barrymount. “Can’t you 
telephone to Raubermitz at once? On 
the long distance?” 

“Yes. Miss Cabot, I suppose, has 
the situation in hand,” said Merwin. 

The lady in the victoria leaned back, 
groped among the cushions for her 
handkerchief, and produced with it a 
square, gray envelope. 

“At breakfast time,’ she quavered 
faintly, “Miss Cabot told us that she 
was leaving Hartlefield in three quar- 
ters of an hour! She’s gone! To 
join her sister, or somebody? And she 
asked me to give you this note. I hope 
it explains her outrageous conduct.” 


IV. 


Merwin read the note in the tele- 
phone booth after he had sent in a 
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Boston call over the wire. Miss Cabot 
wrote: 

I am bound to try to explain to you. Al- 
though my patient is perfectly well, I realize 
that this sudden desertion of him may mean 
the end of my career as a nurse, but I can’t 
stand a career founded on continuous play 


acting—which is too light a word for the 
Barrymount case. 


The telephone bell buzzed. Doctor 
Raubermitz was engaged, but Flavel 
Barrymount’s name operated like a tal- 
isman on the doctor’s office assistant. 
He promised that his superior would 
talk to Merwin in a few minutes. Mer- 
win held the wire, and resumed Miss 
Cabot’s letter grimly. 

Besides—and this I ought not to tell you. 
But I don’t want any doctor to think I’m a 
nurse who quits for a whim. So this in the 
most strict professional confidence. The 
“object in life’ which Mr. Barrymount has 
found is not at all agreeable to me. It is 
concerned with his putting a ring on my 
third finger. I think that idea is what made 
him feel better for a while. Perhaps this is 
a fact his hard-working physician should 
know. A line from you, if you can con- 
done my desertion, would not be distasteful. 
Jane’s address is—— 

“Hello, hello!” said Raubermitz, from 
Boston. 

Although Merwin seemed able to 
think of nothing but Miss Cabot’s dis- 
tracting face, he managed to carry on 
the long conference intelligently, and 
during the course of it his resolve took 
shape. His ready heart welcomed the 
decision with an eager spring of de- 
light. 


“Very well, Doctor Raubermitz,” 
concluded Merwin. “We shall look 
for you by the afternoon express. 


Please come prepared to stay and as- 
sume charge of the case. What’s that ? 
Yes, I’m retiring from it—in fact, I’m 
about to give up work here, and take 
over a practice in Colorado. I’m not 


a play actor—oh, I beg your pardon! 
I was speaking to some one else.” 


LITTLE SON 


By Alan Sullivan 


VW HEN your stormy day is done 
And you stumble up the stairs, 

When your golden head is bent 

In the jumble of your prayers— 

Drowsy head, but reverent! 

And about me all your toys 

As you left them; the brown horse 

In a corner of the wall 

Nods defiant at your nurse, 

The machine that wouldn't go 

Standing helpless in the hall, 

While your blocks, in formal row, 

Range their lines belligerent 

Round a painted regiment. 


All the mystery of sleep 

Broods above your eyelids now, 
All forgetting in the deep 
Peacefulness above your brow. 
Gone your elfin smiles and tears, 
Disappointments, hopes and fears, 
Praise and blame and sudden joys! 
Other little girls and boys 

Lie behind you as you rest, 

Face into the pillow pressed, 
Like some rare and precious bloom 
In the shadow of the room. 


So, beside the tumbled bed, 
Mute with wonder and with love, 
Daddy sits with bended head; 
Breathes a prayer to One above, 
That when his own day is done, 
When into his Father’s keeping 
He commits his long last sleeping, 
With his own toys every one 
Left disordered on the floor— 
His machines that wouldn’t go 
Though he tried and worried so, 
All unfinished—yes, and more— 
Work that waited for his hand, 
Things he didn’t understand! 
Then, perhaps, in loneliness, 
In the ultimate distress, 
As his wandering spirit slips 
With a tremor of the lips, 
One will lean across his bed, 
Put a hand upon his head, 
And his Father say: “Well done, 
Little Son!” 
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'EBRUARY 1o: If 1 were less ami- 
able than I am I think I should 
be glad of the very evident mis- 

ery of Mr. Dirkman Fletcher. Of 
course I suppose it is all because he is 
not really quite engaged to the poet 
lady, and he doesn’t like uncertainty. 
But sometimes it seems as if it were 
because he is more engaged than he 
really hankers to be. He has taken to 
being moody, and occasionally irrita- 
ble. He snapped at Hattie Lawlor the 
other day, and she answered back with 
all the freedom of a girl who is go- 
ing to be married the night before 
Washington’s Birthday, so that they 
can begin their married life with a 
holiday, and who therefore is in no 
fear of authority. Afterward he apolo- 
gized to her. In the late afternoon, 
when Hattie had told the story all over 
the office and had made her own re- 
plies sound very witty and his speeches 
very flat, he came in to ask me to buy 
an individual wedding present for her. 

“T’ve been grouchy for a week,” he 
said. “I ought to give her a martyr’s 
crown; she’s been, on the whole, so 
patient and pleasant.” 

“She’d rather have a Dresden china 


teapot and cream jug and sugar bowl,” 
I told him. 

“Are you sure she'd like that?” 

“As sure as any one can be who has 
seen her pricing them and sighing over 
them and lamenting their inaccessibil- 
ity for two months.” 

“Will you come out with me to-mor- 
row noon and lunch with me and help 
me select them?” 

I said that I would. It’s a sort of 
queer pleasure and queer pain for me 
to be with him. It hurts, but I can’t 
help courting the opportunity of feel- 
ing the hurt. I'll have long enough 
to cure myself and salve myself after 
they are married. 

February rr: It was such a nice lit- 
tle luncheon—the nicest I’ve ever had 
in my life. I couldn’t help liking the 
soft carpet my feet sank into, and the 
white sheen of the damask, and the 
lustre of the glass and silver, and the 
early tulips in the vases on the tables. 
Every girl likes luxuries—that’s what 
makes it hard to be a poor girl, hard 
and dangerous. But it was more the 
warm sense of being with him, about 
to help him in an intimate, gay, little 
task that made the occasion so delight- 
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ful. I put Miss Flower out of my mind 
deliberately—after I had spared one 
thought to wonder why he hadn’t asked 
her to buy Hattie Lawlor’s wedding 
present—and was as bubbly with pleas- 
ure as if there were no afternoon’s 
work to be done and no to-morrow to 
be lived through. 

He told me, when we were through, 
that I'd given him the best hour he had 
hed in a fortnight, and when my eyes 
questioned him skeptically, his mouth 
grew straight in a determined little way 
he has, and he said, very obstinately: “I 
mean just that!” A little shiver ran 
up my spinal column, and it almost 
seemed as if it had started in his look. 

As we left the St. Martin, we ran 
into the man who had been calling 
on old Mrs. Bleecker the other night. 
Dirkman nodded to him and said some- 
thing that sounded like “How are you, 
Wise?” I asked him if that was Mr. 
Wise of our staff. 

“That’s what he is,’ answered Mr. 
Fletcher, “but the railroad doesn’t know 
it. He’s one of their engineers. But 
he’s interested in property out our 
way.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” said I. It 
puzzled me a little to make out which 
side Mr. Wise was now playing false 
—the railroad or ours. It must be 
ours, since he was making independent 
offers to Mrs. Bleecker. I thought for 
a few minutes, and then I told Dirk- 
man what I knew in regard to his 
dickering with my old lady. 

“T’ve always told Petersen we 
couldn’t trust him,” snorted my com- 
panion. “A man that will play one 
set of people false for a hundred dol- 
lars will play the other side false for 
another hundred. Will you tell Mr. 
Petersen what you have told me when 
we go back to the office ?” 

I said that I would, and then he 
begged me to forget the whole thing 
for an hour—just to come on and shop 
and think what a jolly, energetic little 
housewife Hattie would be, and how 
she would “‘sass” and manage her hus- 
band, and how they would love their 
three-room flat out in the Bronx some- 
where, and what cozy evenings they’d 
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have under the big, gorgeously hideous 
lampshade he knew Hattie’d choose for 
her parlor, and how they’d walk over 
to the Park Sunday mornings; and he 
went on picturing Hattie’s married life 
with great enthusiasm, but in terms 
which he himself can have no hope of 
with June Flower for a wife, if he has 
even a glimmer of common sense. 

When I told Mr. Petersen about Mr. 
Wise, he made his eyes very small in 
his head and rolled out his mouth. But 
he didn’t say anything for a few min- 
utes. Then he remarked: 

“Thank you for the information. It 
will not be convenient to crush the busy 
little buzzer just at present, but when 
I have more leisure, I shall teach him 
a lesson. Meantime, we’ll conclude that 
Baylawns business at once.” 

He rang the bell, and told Robbie, 
a tow-haired office boy, who constantly 
and nonchalantly chews gum, to ask 
Mr. Fletcher to come in to him. Then 
he told me he would not need me for 
some time. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the dismissal, I knew before I left the 
office that Dirkman was empowered to 
offer Mrs. Bleecker as much as thirty- 
five thousand dollars for Baylawns. 

February 12: Mrs. Bleecker has 
gone away on a visit at this juncture. 
It is very inopportune, and Mr. Peter- 
sen seems to hold me personally re- 
sponsible for it, though I knew noth- 
ing at all about it until this noon when 
Dirkman had reported the fact at the 
office. I had noticed that she was not 
at dinner last night, but she goes out 
to dine frequently with old friends in 
other parts of the city. And I gen- 
erally breakfast earlier than she. She 
has been rather taken up with the 
poets lately—she’s a vain old darling, 
and it has set her up tremendously to 
have two versifiers coming to see her, 
bringing her flowers, reading their im- 
mortals to her, taking her to freak mat- 
inées and the like. She treats me with 
a tiny bit of condescension nowadays, 
but I don’t mind. I feel sort of glad 
that she has anything to make her live- 
ly and gay, and to give her a feeling 
of importance in the world of human 
beings. Of all sad things, I think, the. 
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saddest is an old person who doesn’t 
matter to any one. 

The funny part of this new affair of 
hers is that it is always June Flower 
and Mr. Priestley, never June Flower 
and her affianced or semi-affianced, or 
whatever he is, that come to cheer the 
old dame up. That engagement is get- 
ting on my nerves. I wish they’d get 
married and be done with it. Then, I 
am sure, I could get the better of this 
ridiculous feeling about—him. As 
things are now, I find myself studying 
his face every day for a signal that it 
is all right—or wrong! I watch for 
him to come in in the-morning. I 
make errands past his room to see if 
I can see his coat on its hook. Oh, I 
am a ninny, and I’m going to take 
myself in hand. 

February 15: Mrs. Benthorn came 
to the office to-day with that awful 
look on her face that means something 
about her husband. How she man- 
ages to work as she does, with what 
she has upon her mind and heart, I 
do not see. I walked up the street 
with her at noon; she wouldn’t go and 
eat her lunch like a sensible woman, 
but said she needed air. I did manage 
to hale her into a drug store and to 
force some malted milk down her throat 
before she went back to work. It is 
as I supposed. He has turned up 
again, and she says she thinks she can- 
not endure it—there is something so 
coldly cruel about him. 

“Oh, Miss Eldridge,” she cried, in 
her suppressed, tragic sort of way, “I 
am nearly desperate. Think of it—he 
held my wrists in a twisted grasp until 
I told him where the money was I was 
saving, and then he went and took it! 
And he—why, when we were first mar- 
ried, if the cat scratched me, he was 
full of sympathy and worry, and he 
loved to pour all his money, literally, 
into my lap. We used to make a gay 
little rite of it. And now—now—I tell 
you,” she went on fiercely, “I know 
that he is crazy. He is not himself! 
His real self was that other one—that 
dear, other one! But I cannot stand 
this—it is doing him no good, and it 
is killing me. I must go away some- 
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where into hiding, unless the miracle 
happens and he is restored to me.” 

It is terrible. It makes a little thing 
like being half in love with a man who’s 
half engaged to another woman seem 
like child’s play. What a beastly old 
world this is, after all! Who’s happy? 
Who has what he wants? 

February 17: Mrs. Bleecker, very 
important and consequential, came 
home from her journey,: wherever it 
was, to-night. She is quite mysteri- 
ous about it, and evaded my questions. 
Heaven knows I asked them, not out 
of curiosity for the office’s sake, but 
just to be chatty and polite. She al- 
most snubbed me for my pains. So I 
left her, and Doctor Mabel and I went 
to see an East Side stock company do- 
ing “Prince Karl.” It was smelly, but 
otherwise like any other theatre, ex- 
cept that the audience seemed to have 
a better time. 

February 18: It is midnight of the 
happiest, the strangest, the most per- 
plexing night of my life. This is 
what has happened, and this is how it 
happened. 

About eight o’clock, when I was 
curled up on my bed, with a blanket 
over my feet, reading “Our Mutual 
Friend” for the twenty-seventh or 
thereabout-th time, and wondering 
whether I was going to get a cold in 
my head—I had been sneezing so—the 
good, grim, old chambermaid toiled up 
the stairs to tell me that Mr. Fletcher 
was in the parlor and would like to 
see me. I kicked the blanket off my 
feet, did up my hair, pulled my rum- 
pled waist smooth, and went down. He 
told me that he had come to try to see 
my amazing old protégée—that’s what 
the office calls her—who had paid no 
attention to our letters of the past day 
or two, asking for appointments, but 
that word had come down that she was 
out, having gone to the theatre with 
friends. 

“T have decided that if you’ll help 
me out by letting me visit with you, I’ll 
stay until she comes in, and will make 
a desperate effort to pin her down to 
an appointment.” 

I said that I should regard enter- 
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“T mean just that!” 


taining him, under these conditions, as 
part of my duty to the office. So we 
sat and talked for a while—only not 
very consecutively. I felt smothery— 
and it wasn’t the approach of any cold, 
either! And he—well, he seemed nerv- 
ous and restless and not altogether 
happy. Finally he broke off in the 
midst of something we were laborious- 
ly saying about the opera—neither of 
us having been—to ask me if we 
weren’t friends, he and J. I faltered 
and then said, yes, of course we were! 

“Well, I want a friendly service from 
you,” he told me. “I want your ad- 
vice. I want you to tell me something 
as you would tell your brother if he 
should put the question to you.” 

“You have a sister,” I reminded him, 
“and you’ve often told me you and she 
are chums.” 
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A little shiver ran up my spinal column. 


“Oh, Jessica!” He paused, looked a 
bit rattled, and then laughed. ‘To tell 
you the truth,’ he went on, “Jessica 
disqualified for judge in this case at 
an early stage by developing most un- 
judicial prejudices. I know what she’d 
say beforehand.” 

“Well, what is it?’ My voice 
sounded a little far away to me. My 
hands were cold. I knew that he was 
going to talk about June Flower, and 
I don’t know—or I didn’t know—what 
I feared and hoped. 

“Tell me—you know her and I don’t 
believe you have any prejudices against 
her. Do you think that Miss Flower, 
to whom, as you are aware, I have pro- 
posed, has any—regard—for me?” 

“Certainly I do suppose so,” I re- 
plied. I was quite proud of my voice. 
It was so firm and self-reliant. And 
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what a nice, non-committal word “re- 
gard” is. 

“Any strong regard?” he went on. 

“Yes,” said I, with a sort of sullen 
obstinacy. 

“Do you believe her to be in love 
with me?” 

“That is a question you should ask 
her and no one else,” I replied, with 
some spirit. 

“Perhaps you are right. Well, tell 
me this. We'll leave Miss Flower and 
me out of it for a minute. Do you 
think a woman who is really in love 
with a man requires time to consider 
her feelings when he asks her to marry 
him ?” 

“Perhaps not to consider her feel- 
ings, but she might to consider her an- 
swer. There are other things in the 
world to consider besides feelings.” 

“Income and all that?” he sneered. 

“Yes,” I answered doggedly. 

“Well, unless she is contemplating 
a really wealthy alliance, I don’t think 
she needs to pause to consider the in- 
come question. I’m not a Creesus, 
but I could certainly take better care 
of her than she can take of herself!’ 

“You're back to Miss Flower,” I 
warned him. 

“So Iam. So Iam. Well, Joan— 
what a quaint little name you have, by 
the way.” 

“You cannot call me by it,” I said. I 
shall never forget how it hurt me to 
hear him say it; it was like a thin- 
bladed knife going into my heart and 
making me faint with the sensation. 

“No, I suppose I mustn’t. I suppose 
I mustn’t.” He looked across the room 
at me so strangely, so queerly, so un- 
happily. “But it is a dear, little name 
—Joan is. I like the sound of it. I 
say it sometimes to myself for the 
pleasure of it: ‘Joan—Joan.” And— 
like a poor, weak, impulsive fool, I’ve 
cut myself off from the right to say 
it aloud, the right to say it to you! Oh, 
Joan, if you only knew what scales 
have fallen from my eyes in the last 
month or two, and what I have learned 
about the difference between a fancy 
bred of idleness and a—a fondness— 
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and—respect—based on true realiza- 
tions. Oh, Joan!” 

Somehow I got on my feet. 
how I called up my voice. 

“You have no right to talk to me 
so,” I said. “Do you want me to de- 
spise you? Your word is pledged to 
some one else.” 

“She doesn’t care for me, I’ll swear.” 

“Your word is pledged, your love is 
offered to her.” 

“That is what is breaking my heart, 
that is why I am calling myself a fool 
every hour of the day. To mistake a 
bit of midsummer madness—for that 
was what it was—an infatuation based 
not upon one taste in common, not upon 
respect, even, for the feeling that en- 
ables two people to go through the 
hard world together. Oh, what a pre- 
cious fool I’ve been!” 

“Well,” said I, with all my good, 
old New-England, Chelsea-Mass., prin- 
ciples supporting me in my time of 
need, “you needn’t add to it by being 
anything more contemptible now.” 

But oh, my heart was singing and 
my blood was racing through my veins 
with happiness. He does care for me! 
He does, he does! And though he mar- 
ries her and forgets all about this even- 
ing, I shall remember it with joy all 
the days of my life. 

He suddenly went out to the hall, 
where his coat and hat were, and began 
to put them on. 

“T’m going,” he announced. “I’m a 
contemptible blackguard, as you re- 
mind me. I can’t stay to see that dear 
little old simpleton of a Mrs. Bleecker. 
Won’t you try to make an appointment 
for me with her in the morning? And 
—Jo—Miss Eldridge—Joan—if I 
hadn’t been a fool, couldn’t you, 
wouldn’t you, have cared?” 

I didn’t say anything—I couldn't. 
But I guess the tears in my eyes an- 
swered for me. For he caught my 
hand and kissed it and said: “God bless 
you, my dearest! I’m going to untan- 
gle this business somehow.” 

And that was an hour ago. What- 
ever happens—whatever happens—I 
shall remember this night all my life. 
Oh, if only I hadn’t given June Flower 
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that fatal advice! If only I had let 
her go on and lie to him, and expose 
herself as the untruthful creature she 
is! 

February 19: I had a pleasant piece 
of news to break to the office this morn- 
ing. I have to feel of my neck occa- 
sionally even yet to make sure that my 
head is on after the way Mr. Petersen 
almost took it off me. It was like 
this: 

I stopped at Mrs. Bleecker’s room o 
my way to the street after breakfast. 
She bade me enter when I rapped. She 
was looking quite dear and sweet— 
pink-cheeked and excited. She greeted 
me more kindly than she has done 
lately—not that kindly is a good word, 
for she is always kind, but with more 
interest, more eagerness. 

“T’ve come bothering you on office 
business,” I told her when we had 
passed the time of day, as our old 
washerwoman used to say. Her bright 
expression clouded over a little. “Won’t 
you let me tell them up there that you 
will see Mr. Fletcher, who has been 
trying to get you all the week, some 
time to-day? They are really prepared 
to make you a very nice offer!” 

“Oh, my dear, it’s too late,” cried 
Mrs. Bleecker. 

“Too late? You don’t mean to say 
that you have given Mr. Wise an op- 
tion on the place, after all I told you?” 

“Not Mr. Wise, no.” Mrs. Bleecker 
seemed unaccountably embarrassed. 

“But you have given an option?” I 
wailed. “And not to us?” 

“T’ve sold it—to the railroad,” she 
confessed. 

“Mrs. Bleecker! All yourself! Well, 
you are an astute lady.” 

“Not all myself at all,” she inter- 
rupted, with a good deal of asperity. 
Then she grew apologetic. “You see, 
you yourself would never ask me to sell 
it through you.” 

“That’s very true. My principals 
were not willing—until now—to make 
you a fair offer, and you and I were 
friends.” 

“That was just like you,” declared 
the old lady, with admiring fervor. 
“But you see—this was so romantic. 
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She would have had to marry some one 
else. And the commission will just sup- 
port them in Italy, where living is so 
much cheaper, until his play is pro- 
duced and the returns are i 

“Mrs. Bleecker,” I cried, sitting down 
and staring at her, ‘am I crazy or do 
I hear you right? Are you talking 
about Italy and plays, or are my ears 
performing tricks on me?” 

“No, I’m saying what you think. Oh, 
I do hope you won't be angry with 
me, my dear, but—suppose it had been 
one of my own girls.” 

“Won't you please begin at the be- 
ginning and tell me what you mean?” 

“T mean that I have sold Baylawns 
to the railroad for twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars,” said Mrs. Bleeck- 
er defiantly. “And that I sold it 
through June Flower, who told me 
quite candidly that the commission 
would enable her and Mr. Priestley to 
get married. Of course, the two dear 
poets haven’t a cent.” 

“June Flower—Mr. Priestley,” I re- 
peated in a daze. 

“They did everything for me,” the 
old lady bubbled on, evidently very 


. anxious to justify herself for some sup- 


posed disloyalty to me. “They told me, 
frankly, just what it would mean to 
them. Dear June’s father is a hard- 
working, country-town doctor. Her 
own dear mother is dead. There is a 
stepmother and a new brood of little 
sisters and brothers. She couldn’t hope 
for a cent from home. Rodman—TI call 
both the young things by their first 
names—has only a pitiful allowance 
from his people in England. They love 
each other so! So poetically! So beau- 
tifully!: .And the little commission 
would just enable them to weather a 
year or two in beautiful Italy, that they 
both love; and then his big poetic 
drama will be done—and he comes into 
a little inheritance besides. And they 
found me the dearest little place—not 
so big a house or so big a farm as 
Baylawns, of course, but ample for an 
old woman all alone in the world—up 
on the Putnam division, that I can have 
for twelve thousand, and I can invest 
the rest, and they get the two thousand 
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two hundred and fifty. Oh, I have felt 
as though I were living in a play!” 

“Are the papers passed ?” 

“The bonds for the deeds are signed.” 

“And—forgive me, dear Mrs. Bleeck- 
er—how about the other heir to your 
husband’s place? How about your 
son?” 

The lined old face paled, the cheeks 
seemed to droop and sag. 

“We have set on foot the necessary 
proceedings for having him declared— 
dead—legally,” she said, in a low tone. 

I could only pat the poor old hands. 
Aiter all, the place was hers. And 
after all, had she not opened the doors 
of happiness to me? ‘That is, if June 
Flower isn’t lying again, if she really 
means to marry her poet, and if Dirk- 
man wasn’t only flirting. But he 
wasn’t! It is a low, unworthy suspi- 
cion, and I don’t believe a word of it, 
even when I say it. He wasn’t at the 
office to-day—how many times I went 
past the door of his room and looked 
to see if his hat and coat were hang- 
ing on their hook! You can see the 
hook from the hall, and even when the 
door is closed the ground glass reflects 
the things hanging on it, though his 
desk is out of sight of the corridor. Mr. 
Petersen came a little late, too. So 
that it was nearly noon before I could 
tell my glad tidings about Baylawns. 
My! How. vindictively he looked at 
me! If that man had lived at the 
time of the Holy Inquisition he would 
have enjoyed himself. 

I couldn‘t eat any dinner to-night, 
thanks to my excitement.’ I kept won- 
dering of He would come to see me. 
He must know by now—if she really 
meant it. He must know that he is free! 

February 19: There was a letter 
from him at breakfast—three letters, 
in fact, one from him to me enclosing 
a copy of one he wrote to June Flower 
yesterday, and one from her to him 
which crossed his. He had had to go 
hurriedly to Boston yesterday morning 
to catch a man who is putting some 
money into the Meyer-Grimson com- 
pany, and who was sailing from Boston 
to Liverpool to-day. His letter to June 
Flower was so like him—so direct, so 
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manly. He said that her long delay 
in coming to a decision had answered 
sufficiently as to her feelings; that he 
saw she could not care wholly for him; 
that she must never reproach herself 
with having hurt him, for he had all 
the self-reproaches to make; he had 
been impulsive and insistent, and her 
wisdom in requiring a time for con- 
sideration had acted for his benefit also ; 
he had considered, too, as, indeed, she 
had so generously begged him to, and 
he was the wiser for the reflection. But 
though he thus frankly told her that 
he had misinterpreted his feelings in the 
first place, still, until she had finally 
answered him, he was at her command 
in every particular. 

Hers to him was a characteristic doc- 
ument—brief—a scrawl on the vivid 
blue paper she affects. 


Forgive me all I have made you endure. 
I have thought—I have even prayed, pagan 
though you deem me, pagan though I am! 
But the workaday world, the workaday pur- 
suits, the scramble for money—however 
worthy they all are, however necessary and 
right—are not for me. Our aspirations are 
too dissimilar, dear friend. Let us be that— 
dear friends—and nothing more forever! 

JUNE. 


His letter to me—I shall wear it on 
my heart and in my heart, sleeping and 
waking, as long as I live. 

February 20: Never again do I ex- 
pect to see so mad a man as Dirkman 
Fletcher when he heard through whose 
intervention we had lost Baylawns! Of 
course, it was from him that June 
Flower had learned of the place and of 
our desire to buy it. Dirk is awfully, 
apt to talk “shop,” and I imagine he, 
never has had to pay a dearer price 
for indulging his fancy than when he 
indulged it in the presence of his ex- 
ladylove. Of course it was a low trick 
for her to play—and then to write him 
that business-scorning note! If there 
had been likely to be any trace of illu- 
sion in him about Miss June Flower, 
poet, I think this little incident has 
cured it. 

On the whole, I have no cause of 
complaint. I firmly held him back 
from making a bitter reply to her, ‘and 
taunting her with her treachery to him. 
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I think he would have liked to call her 
out to a duel. But what’s the use of 
rowing? I’ve learned some wisdom 
from Mr. Petersen. “It doesn’t do you 
the least good in the world,” he says, 
“to get the better of any man in a 
war of words. It’s a mere waste of 
energy, and a victory in a battle of 
verbal wits is about as useless a tri- 
umph as the world affords. If you’ve 
discovered faithlessness, double-deal- 
ing, in any one whom you were fool 
enough to trust, don’t give yourself the 
blamed poor satisfaction of telling him 
you know him for what he is worth. 
No Just know him! Just add your 
secret knowledge of his real character 
to your store of business ammunition. 
The time will come when you can use 
it, all right, all right!” 

I don’t suppose I want to use any 
ammunition against June Flower, but 
it didn’t seem to me worth while for 
Dirk to reproach her. We’re so happy! 
And poor old Mrs. Bleecker has come 
to me and begged me not to let any 
one know about the bargain. It seems 
she had promised not to tell until the 
whole thing was over. That will be 
before so very long, it seems, because 
advertisements for the missing son 
having appeared in all the papers in 
the country at the time of the father’s 
death, and having remained  un- 
answered, the “presumption of death” 
is strong, and the time of advertising 
is much shortened now when they de- 
sire to declare him “legally dead.” 

February 22: Mother’s letter came 
this morning. The dear is so happy 
because I am happy, and says such 
sweet, old-fashioned things about a 
good man’s love and all that sort of 
thing. And dear old Jimmie’s letter— 
I cried when I read it, he was so grate- 
ful for the few little old nothings of 
things I’ve been able to do for him 
since father died. “I always meant to 
make a fortune and to take care of you, 
myself, sis,” he said, “and somehow it 
doesn’t seem square to let any other 
fellow have the first chance. But 
mother says she guesses I can do 
enough for you by being a—etc. etc. 
kind of man—you know how the good 
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old mater talks! And I’m afraid it 
would be a longish wait for you if you 
waited until I could give you all that’s 
coming to you if there’s any justice 
in this old universe. Bring him up 
Sunday. He looks like a good sort in 
the picture. Is that straight that you 
told me about his drive?” Dear old 
Jimmie! 

Hattie Lawlor’s wedding last night 
was so sweet. She loved all her pres- 
ents so madly, and she looked so dear 
in her dotted muslin—twenty-four cents 
a yard, it was, and it is to be her party 
dress this winter and her best dress 
next summer. We were all there in 
the church, though it was just a tiny, 
unpretentious little affair. How my 
heart pounded as she said those sol- 
emn, solemn words! Dirk sat in the 
pew beside me and his big, comfort- 
ing hand closed over mine when she 
repeated the vow after the clergyman. 

We went for a windy holiday walk 
on top of the Palisades this morning. 
In the afternoon Jessica Fletcher came 
to see me—such a nice girl, so like her 
brother, tall and out-of-doorsy and 
laughing and honest. She lives with 
her mother, who’s a good deal of an 
invalid, at a married brother’s out at 
Pelham Manor. Dirk has his rooms 
in town. I’m to go out there to Pel- 
ham the Sunday after next. This Sat- 
urday night I’m to go up on the Fall 
River boat to Boston, to spend this 
Sunday at home. Dirk’s coming up on 
the midnight train, and we’re coming 
back together on the five o’clock Sun- 
day. T’m going to keep on working 
until two weeks before we’re married 
—in early June. I need the money! 

February 25: A note of sadness has 
been struck in the general joyfulness 
by poor Mrs. Benthorn. Of course, no 
one at the office knows of our engage- 
ment, Dirk’s and mine. It isn’t to be 
told until I resign in May. And Mrs. 
Benthorn is too deeply saddened by her 
own troubles to seem to notice any par- 
ticular radiancy about me. To-day she 
got me out at noon to walk with her 
and to listen. She says she thinks 
she would go mad if there were no 
one at all who would listen to her. It 
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seems that her husband has been more 
or less on hand ever since the last day 
she told me about him—the day when 
he had twisted her hands to make her 
tell where she kept her money. He 
doesn’t come home every night, but 
now and then he appears, either to 
threaten her with some sort of physical 
or mental torture so as to make her 
give him money, or else very drunk. 
“T am becoming desperate!” she told 
me, with such a look in her eyes as 
frightened me. I feared she meant 
suicide. I besought her to remember 
that any harm she did herself, through 
fear of her husband, or through hor- 
ror at her situation, would really be 
on his soul—the blackest of all his 
black account. It was the only thing 
I could think of which would put any 
restraint upon her; she cares so for 
him even yet that she would do any- 
thing, bear anything, to save him! 
February 27: J have never heard of 
anything so perfectly desperate as what 
she has done! She did not come to 
the office at all yesterday, but sent word 
that she was sick. To-day she came 
in looking = ghastly—ghastly !—at 
about eleven o’clock. She got to work 
and worked in that grim, dreadful way 
of hers until noon. Then, of course, 
I went out with her. She led me into 
a comparatively quiet side street, one 
of the Thirties, and clutching my arm 
in so fierce a grasp that there are the 
marks of her fingers blue on the flesh 
now, she said: 
“T’ve done it, I’ve done it! 
forgive me, I’ve done it!” 
The only thing I could think of was 
that she had killed her husband. 
“What have you done?” I gasped, 
though I dreaded to hear the answer. 
“T drugged him,” she told me, with 
such a horrible iciness that my blood 
curdled with fear of what would fol- 
low. “I gave him a dose so big that 
I was almost afraid to give it. He 
had come up to the apartment, and was 
trying to make me drink with him, as 
he always does, and when he lay there, 
inert, helpless, I went out and I trav- 
eled down to Doctor Eversley’s as fast 
as I could—you remember ?” 
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I nodded. 

“TI told him all about it,” she went 
on. “At first he would hear nothing 
of it—he wouldn’t listen to me. But 
—I went on my knees to him. I told 
him I would give my whole life’s labor 
to pay him. He said it wasn’t a ques- 
tion of money, but of tampering with a 
man’s life without his consent. But I 
told him, I told him everything. I 
begged, I pleaded. I told him that 
this changed creature who inhabited 
my husband’s body would never con- 
sent to any experiment for his regen- 
eration, and that we could not wait 
for him to come out of his stupor. It 
must be done, if it was to be done, in 
spite of him. It must be done, I said, 
to save Walter’s soul, to save my life, 
my reason. Finally, I triumphed. An 
ambulance went back with me in it. 
They moved Walter to the hospital last 
night. The X-rays have revealed some- 
thing awry in the spinal column. Oh, 
my God, to-day they are going to oper- 
ate when he has entirely recovered 
from my drug—they can manage it, 
with some little lie to him—and—it may 
be happening now!” 

I was almost as wild as she was. 
We went back to the office. She was 
called to the telephone. She could not 
go, she was so weak with terror. I 
went for her. It was the hospital. The 
operation had been successfully per- 
formed. The head nurse talked to me. 
Doctor Eversley hoped for the happiest 
outcome, she told me. And, meantime, 
Mr. Benthorn wanted to see his wife. 
A half hour later I left her, a shaken, 
trembling creature, at the hospital por- 
tal. 

April 12: T haven’t been doing much 
in the journal line. I’ve been too busy 
hemming napkins and putting lace edg- 
ing on clothes. And I have to give a 
good deal of time to Dirk, who is 
some exacting as a lover—how disap- 
pointed I should be in a man who 
wasn’t! Mr. Petersen has never for- 
given me for the fiasco about Bay- 
lawns—as though it were my fault! I 
have learned since that he sent an emis- 
sary to Mrs. Bleecker with an offer 
to assume the liability for her forfeit 
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on her bond, if she would break her 
contract with the railroad. Of course, 
she wouldn’t do anything of the kind, 
even though he threw in five thousand 
dollars to boot. I gather from what 
she says that all the preliminaries are 
about complied with, that her son will 
very soon be declared dead, legally, and 
that the railroad will take the deeds 
and the title, and then I suppose the 
pair of cloud-dwelling poets will draw 
their little commission and be off to 
Italy. It makes mea little mad. ~ 

But there’s so much to rejoice over 
that I can’t bother to be mad with them. 
There’s Christine Benthorn, for in- 
stance, with her husband home with 
her—her own husband, apparently, and 
not the awful stranger who blackened 
her life those wretched years. What 
a triumph for her faith in him—and 
for Doctor Eversley! He—Mr. Ben- 
thorn—was let out of the hospital about 
a month after the operation. 

April 13: It is too wonderful! As 
we stood in the Benthorns’ hall to- 
night, saying our farewells, I noticed 
that charcoal sketch again. 

“Look, Dirk,’ I said, “isn’t this 
drawing of Mr. Benthorn’s like a place 
that came near being our Waterloo?” 

Dirk looked, but said he didn’t re- 
member what it was. 

“Why, it’s like Mrs. Bleecker’s Bay- 
lawns,” I explained. 

“Mrs. Bleecker’s Baylawns?” said 
Walter Benthorn. And when I turned 
and saw the white, “gone” look on his 
fine features I knew! 

“You are the boy who ran away!” I 
cried. 

We went back into the little sitting 
room and talked it out. He was the 
one. He had been in Alaska or Aus- 
tralia or God knows where when his 
father had died and the advertisements 
had appeared. Until the time of his 
accident, when he had been so changed 
and made so indifferent to all that he 
had once held dear, he had always 
hoped to hear from his father, whose 
name he had renounced in a fit of boy- 
ish heroics. But things had happened 
as they had happened. 

When we had talked until two o’clock 
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about the wonderful past, and about 
how his mother should be prepared for 
his reappearance, I suddenly cried: 

“And now the railroad needn’t have 
Baylawns!” And Walter Bleecker 
heard that tale and he promised with a 
good, round promise that the railroad 
shouldn’t have Baylawns, now that the 
heir had turned up! 

April 17: I like the nerve of that 
poetess! Oh, I like her nerve! When 
all the business negotiations in which 
she was concerned were called off by 
the railroad upon the unexpected reap- 
pearance of Mr. Walter Bleecker and 
his proof of his identity, if that brazen 
cloud dweller didn’t have the colossal 
cheek to try to whistle Dirk back. 

She wrote to him: 

It needed this long absence to test me, to 
teach me what I want. Has my folly cost 


me—I will be beld and say it!—has it cost 
me my life’s happiness, my heart’s desire? 


Her Rodman doesn’t want her with- 
out her commission, evidently! Dirk 
replied courteously that he was sure 
her delay had cost her nothing to which 
she would attach the least value, and he 
asked for her congratulations on his 
engagement to me. 

April 19: The young Bleeckers like 
the place up on the Putnam division, 
especially since the Baylawns neighbor- 
hood is to be so changed. They will 
sell—but to us of the Meyer-Grimson 
company. And they insist that it is 
through me! I went in and mentioned 
the matter to Mr. Petersen. He 
scowled at me and rolled out his mouth. 

“You'll get only five per cent: com- 
mission!” he told me. 

“Well, then, I think I’ll dispose of my 
option to the Pennsylvania,” I replied. 
When we compromised on seven and a 
half per cent., he said: 

“It’s a pity you’re going to be mar- 
ried, as I hear you are. You’d have 
made a good business woman if I could 
have had the training of you.” 

Perhaps! But the commission means 
that I shall not go to Dirk like a beg- 
gar—and that Jimmie is sure of col- 
lege. Oh, I’m not such a bad business 
woman already! And oh, I’m a happy 
one, Mr. Petersen! 
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HE greenhorn looked very green 
indeed. He was long and lean 
and lanky. He had very big, flat 

feet in very loose, old shoes, not at all 
tidy. His socks were red; an ugly, in- 
sistent red. His trousers were too short, 
as were his coat sleeves. The suit he 
wore was a marvel. It was of a loose- 
woven darkish green cloth, marked off 
into big squares by narrow stripes of a 
darkish yellow. At the intersections 
of the stripes were tufts of a more 
greenish yellow, like sun-dried grass, 
which gave a shaggy effect to the whole 
surface. It looked like the product of 
a weaver’s nightmare, made up into 
clothes by the indiscreet whim of a 
freakish employee of some wholesale 
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clothier, sold after repeated reductions 
at the last gasp of a clean-sweep sale. 
The greenhorn wore no cuffs, his shirt- 
sleeve bands were frayed, his low collar, 
two sizes too large for him, was even 
more’ frayed. His necktie was a 
stringy device of a bright and uncom- 
promising blue, which made his red- 
rimmed, watery blue eyes look entirely 
colorless. 

His long face, boyishly smooth ex- 
cept for an incipient corn-silk mus- 
tache, had a vacuous expression. His 
wide mouth he kept not entirely shut. 
His skin was of a peculiar raw, scaly 
texture, as if universally and perma- 
nently chapped. He had a way of put- 
ting one or the other hand up to his 
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towish yellow hair, a bewildered way, 
as if trying to remember something. 
And those hands were the most strik- 
ing thing about him. Every part of 
him was long, but his hands were un- 
cannily long, and had a clawlike, cen- 
tipedish, daddy-longlegs-like motion to 
every joint of them. As one timidly 
waved an envelope and the other me- 
chanically sought the side of his head 
they were very ugly indeed. And they 
moved in that way over and over again, 
as he sat in the waiting room of the le- 
gation. 

A more hopelessly countrified speci- 
men of a backwoods American the sec- 
retary thought he had never seen. He 
was an expert at protecting his chief 
from the intrusion of those countrymen 
of his who in a never-ending stream, 
without any shadow of a claim upon 
official or personal attention, sought to 
thrust themselves upon official time. 
The secretary was always suave and al- 
ways seemed sympathetic. He now ap- 
peared especially regretful that the am- 
bassador was not in. Mr. Medick 
would perhaps leave his letter to be 
transmitted by the secretary. The 
greenhorn used few words, but he con- 
veyed unmistakably that he meant to 
deliver that letter in person. The sec- 
retary had no idea how long it might 
be before the ambassador would reach 
the legation. The greenhorn sat im- 
movable; the secretary decided to let 
him sit a while. 

“He'll soon get tired,” he thought. 

The greenhorn soon got very tired. 
But he kept his place, meditating on the 
way in which he proposed to win the 
ambassador’s notice. He had been told 
that he would find him an old-fashioned 
man with old-fashioned ideas, a cour- 
teous and kind-hearted gentleman, most 
considerate of every one, but capable 
of overmastering wrath if crossed in 
his pet notions, and prone to take an 
unalterable dislike to those who shocked 
his sense of the proprieties by beliefs 
or actions contrary to his views. 

The greenhorn reflected as to what 
those views probably were. He had 
been told that the ambassador revered 
sweet, serene, domestic, home-keeping 
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women, and abominated loud, self-as- 
sertive children; that he abhorred what 
he called the sordid scramble for mere 
lucre; that he anathematized the mod- 
ern tendency to specialization and 
lauded the antique ideal of a well- 
rounded general education as the only 
fit training for all men; that he prided 
himself on his ability to read character 
at a glance. 

Beyond these points the greenhorn 
had'‘to resort to inference or conjecture. 
He tried to imagine himself a man born 
when the ambassador was born, in the 
same place and of the same kind of 
family, brought up similarly and influ- 
enced by similarities of education; to 
think of every conceivable subject and 
to conjure up a picture of how it 
would strike him. This mental exerci- 
tation helped to while away the tedium 
of waiting, but he was weary in heart 
and soul before the secretary again ad- 
dressed him. 

The secretary tried every device in 
his arsenal. The greenhorn would wait 
or would come back at any hour, to-day, 
to-morrow, or the next day or the day 
after that. He had a letter of introduc- 
tion to the ambassador from an old 
friend. He would do nothing else but 
try to present it until he had presented 
it. After a while the secretary realized 
that he was beaten. Entering the am- 
bassador’s private room, he said: 

“T fancy, sir, you would best have it 
over at once. He is worse than a horse 
leech.” 

“Show him in,” said the ambassador 
wearily. 

The secretary returned to the waiting 
room. The ambassador had reached 
the legation and was now at leisure. 
Would Mr. Médick walk in? 

Where he was led the greenhorn fol- 
lowed, his heart thumping. The am- 
bassador saw in the young man’s face 
something the sleek, glib secretary had 
wholly missed. He rose, offered a 
warm, dry hand, and indicated a chair 
by his desk. 

“Sit down, Mr. Medick,” he said. “To 
what do I owe the pleasure of seeing 
you?” 

“T have a letter of introduction, sir,” 
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The ambassador saw in the young man’s face something the sleek, glib secretary had wholly missed. 


said the greenhorn, “from the Honor- 
able James Hollis, who was at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia with you, sir.” 

“Jim Hollis!” exclaimed the ambas- 
sador. “Haven’t heard of him for 
years. How is Jim?” 

“He is the richest and most impor- 
tant man in our section, sir,” said the 
greenhorn. 

“Good for Jim!” said the ambassa- 
dor. “He always had plenty of push.” 

“He has yet, sir,” said the greenhorn. 

“Many alumni of the University of 
Virginia in your section?’ the ambas- 
sador inquired. 

“As far as I know, sir,” said the 
greenhorn, “Judge Hollis is the only 
one, sir.” 

While the ambassador was reading 
the letter the greenhorn studied him, 
noted the silvery sheen of his iron-gray 
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hair, the fresh pink of his wrinkled 
face, the clearness of his brown eyes, 
the decision of his mouth and chin. And 
particularly he dwelt upon the high 
standing collar, its points projecting be- 
side the jaw, and upon the voluminous 
black cravat that swathed the throat. 
“Follis,’ the ambassador began, 
looking up from the letter, “tells me 
that you have come to Vienna to study. 
What are you studying?” 
“Music, sir,” replied the greenhorn. 
The ambassador swept a glance over 
his visitor, conning the lack-lustre eyes, 
expressionless face, outlandish attire, 
and baboonish awkwardness of posture. 
“Ts your family musical?” he asked. 
“Not at all, sir,” answered the green- 
horn. “I am the only one who ever 
cared for music, as far as I know, sir.” 
“Why do you care for it, then?” 
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“T have never 
else, since I was 
greenhorn simply. 

“Do you take it up as an amusement 
or as a profession?” the ambassador 
queried. 

“As a profession,” the young man 
told him. “I mean to make my living 
by it, sir.” ; 

“Not a very remunerative profession, 
is it?” the ambassador inquired. 

The greenhorn thought he saw his 
chance, and he was glad that he could 
reply with perfect sincerity, for he felt 
the penetrating power of those keen 
brown eyes. 

“T think, sir,” he said, “that it will 
be more profitable for me to spend my 
life doing what I love best, even if I 
have to stay poor, than to waste it do- 
ing something I care nothing for or 
even hate. That’s the way it looks to 
me, sir.” 

“Not bad, not at all bad,” said the 
ambassador. 


cared for anything 
born, sir,” said the 
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“T think, sir,” the greenhorn went on 
impetuously, “that to earn a little money 
pleasantly and at the same time cultivate 
my ability to enjoy it will be better than 
to aim at making much money, ruin 
my capacity to take pleasure in it, and 
perhaps fail to make it after all; that’s 
my idea, sir.” 

The ambassador regarded the green- 
horn. From his awkward appearance 
no one could have expected him to talk 
so well. Perhaps here was, in spite of 
his exterior, a young man worth ad- 
vising. 

“Very good,” said the ambassador, 
“very good indeed. But you must re- 
member that to attain that ideal you 
must make yourself an all-round musi- 
cian. You must not put too much time 
or energy upon any one phase of your 
art. You must study the history of mu- 
sic, the development of its methods. 
You must attain some measure of skill 
upon every known instrument. You 
must master theory and orchestration 
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and composition. You must not make 
yourself one-sided.” 

“T should delight in all that, sir,” said 
the greenhorn argumentatively. “But I 
am not independently well off. I have 
no property, no income at all. I have 
my living to make, sir.” 

“All the more reason for laying a 
broad foundation of solid knowledge,” 
the ambassador maintained. 

“But, sir,” the greenhorn reasoned, “I 
must begin to make my living soon.” 

“Don’t make it too soon,” the am- 
bassador warned him. “Superficiality 
and ‘shallowness are the curse of our 
age; shallowness and superficiality and 
haste.” 

“All my natural bent, sir,” the green- 
horn asserted, with the air of one prov- 
ing a proposition, “has been toward 
piano playing. All my best prospects 
seem to lie in the cultivation of those 
capacities. They tell me I have unusual 
hands, sir.” 

The ambassador eyed those certainly 
remarkable hands. He perceived their 
mobility, but was most struck by their 
hideousness. He flared up. 

“That is the way with all of you 
young men,” he broke out. “You want 
to cultivate one faculty to the exclusion 
of everything that makes the faculty 
worth having. You came here to study. 
Europe offers you the widest oppor- 
tunities for acquiring variety of culture 
and breadth of character. Instead of 
making good physicians of yourselves 
you specialize on children’s diseases, or 
eye and ear, gain a specious reputation, 
make a living easily and quickly, and 
never really amount to anything. In- 
stead of learning Greek and Latin you 
moil over Doric dialectic case-endings, 
Samnite inscriptions, or hidden quanti- 
ties; when you might become scholars 
you turn into moles, delving under- 
ground at the damp roots of literature. 
Even you artists specialize.” He blinked 
and puffed, rolling himself in his chair. 

“Leschetizky, sir, is not only the best 
piano instructor in the world,” said the 
greenhorn, “but an all-round cultured 
musician, sir.” 

‘ “A mere specialist,” the ambassador 
said, dismissing the discussion with a 
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wave of his hand. “You are one more 
sacrifice to Moloch, one more infant 
cast into the furnace of Baal.” 

“Perhaps you are right, sir,” the 
greenhorn admitted deprecatingly. 

“Certainly I am right,” said the am- 
bassador, with his “I dare you to con- 
tradict me” air. “But you will pay no 
more attention than the others.” 

“T shall reflect upon what you say,” 
said the greenhorn, with an attempt at a 
conciliating tone. 

The ambassador eyed him for a mo- 
ment in silence, and then said: 

“You have not yet told me why you 
came here. What can I do for you?” 

“T have been told, sir, that if I can 
obtain a letter of recommendation from 
you to the director of music studies I 
can then procure free tickets to the per- 
formances of the opera at the Imperial 
Theatre, sir.” 

The ambassador puckered up his 
face, and replied testily: 

“Oh, they clamor for such letters. I 
am eternally pestered for them. I give 
too many. I cannot give one to you. 
If you were a student of orchestration 
or composition I might stretch a point 
for you. But, being a pianist, I fail to 
see how you have a valid claim.” 

The greenhorn fixed upon the am- 
bassador’s face a gaze devoid of any 
glint of intelligence. 

“It’s queer, sir,” he said softly, “how 
it works out. Against my will I am 
compelled to specialize. You, sir, tell 
me I am all wrong, and advise me to 
train myself musically in all possible 
ways. I grasp eagerly at an oppor- 
tunity to broaden and strengthen my 
general knowledve of music. And you 
tell me I must forego it because I am 
a specialist, sir.” 

The greenhorn’s look had in it just 
the ghost of a smile, of a satisfied, com- - 
prehending smile. 

The ambassador regarded him. 

“Caught,” he said, “and I acknowl- 
edge it. You have caught me fairly. 
You have earned your recommendation 
and you shall have it. Is there any- 
thing else I can do for you?” 

“If it is not asking too much, sir,” 
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said the greenhorn, “I should like an- 
other for a friend of mine.” 

“Also a pupil of Leschetizky?”’ the 
ambassador asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the greenhorn. 

“And what is your friend’s name?” 
asked the ambassador. 

“Lucy Maitland, sir,’ the greenhorn 
replied, his raw complexion pinkish. 

The ambassador conned his visitor 
afresh, viewing him with new eyes and 
pondering. How much _ foresight, 
economy, and saving, he wondered, how 
much pinching of himself and others 
had been necessary to equip the green- 
horn with even that incongruous garb- 
ing. Was not his uncouth appearance 
the result of poverty and privation 
rather than defects of personality? He 
imagined him well-fed, well-groomed, 
well-clad, and seemed to see a not im- 
personable being. Even in his uncouth- 
ness, except for his hands, he was not 
uncomely. The ambassador fancied he 
could see possibilities of winning ex- 
pressiveness in the lustreless eyes. How 
much soul, after all, might not be hid 
behind that boyish face? It had given 
him no hint of the ingenuity of mind 
it masked. Perhaps it concealed poten- 
tialities of companionship unguessable 
from its owner’s exterior. And of what 
witcheries of melody and harmony 
might not those spidery fingers be ca- 
pable ? 
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“Lucy Maitland,” mused the ambas- 
sador. “Is she related to the Lucy 
Maitland who married Jim Hollis?” 

“She is her niece, sir,” said the 
greenhorn. 

“Jack Maitland’s daughter?” the am- 
bassador inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” the greenhorn answered. 

“Is she as pretty as her aunt?” the 
ambassador queried. 

“Much prettier, I believe,” said the 
greenhorn, his face unquestionably 
pink. 

“And has she a specialty, too?” asked 
the ambassador. 

The greenhorn’s face flushed a fine 
universal red. His pale blue eyes met 
the ambassador’s fatherly gaze. 

“Tf I have my way, sir,” he said, “I 
am going to be her specialty, sir.” 

The ambassador beamed, chuckled, 
and stood up. The greenhorn, defer- 
entially rising as his elder rose, felt his 
hand clasped in two warm, friendly 
ones. 

“She shall have her card, too,” said 
the kindly old man. “I congratulate 
you, and I congratulate her also. Since 
the world began a lover or a husband 
has been the ordained specialty for a 
woman. It is old-fashioned but nat- 
ural; and not only human but divine. 
The right man is the only proper spe- 
cialty for the right kind of woman.” 
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It will appear in five 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Mrs. Frances Seabury, a woman of enormous wealth, who has sunk every other feeling in her financiering, lives with her 
two nephews, Jack Deering and Arthur Seabury, and a daughter of an old friend, Sylvia Leland. These are to inherit her money, 
but are kept on a meagre allowance cwing to the parsimony of Mrs. Seabury, with whom relations are constantly strained. Mrs. 
Seabury’s secretary, a young lady named Alice Warden, becomes close friends with the other young people, and Deering falls in 
love with her. Arthur Seabury and Deering speculate against the expressed wish of their aunt, get on the wrong side of the 
market, and are on the edge of a failure which will necessarily come to the attention of Mrs. Seabury. At this juncture, the four 
go to Cape May to spend the summer. On the night of their arrival the hotel flagstaff is struck by lightning. At the moment 
of uproar, Alice Warden, who had gone into Mrs, Seabury’s room by mistake, is shot in the throat, so that she cannot speak, and 
dies, after making an unintelligible attempt to write the murderer’s name. Jack’s revolver, of peculiar pattern, is found to be 
missing; and Dalton, a servant, who had professed his affection for Alice, also disappears. During the excitement Mrs. Seabury’s 
attorney comes to report the loss of a quantity of securities entrusted to him. No trace of the murderer is found, and Mrs. Sea- 
bury assumes the responsibility of directing the suspicion away from her three charges, who were the only persons near the scene , 


at the moment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HE telephone bell rang, startling 
us all, and Mrs. Hammond 
looked up at it over her spec- 

tacles with grave reproach, as if it had 
committed an impropriety. Quinn an- 
swered the summons, and having lis- 
tened for some moments, he turned to 
Sylvia. 

“Tt is Mrs. Seabury,” he said. “She 
wants to see you.” 

This put Sylvia into a difficult posi- 
tion, for she could not decline to go 
without emphasizing the hostility be- 
tween herself and Mrs. Seabury. On 
the other hand, as I could readily per- 
ceive, she felt unequal to the interview 
and desperately dreaded it. She was 
in a state of nervous exhaustion; I 
doubted whether she had the strength 


The chief of police, Quinn, arrives and starts his investigations. 


to rise from the big armchair to which 
I had unobtrusively guided her while 
Jack’s disclosure of the bullet was at- 
tracting the attention of the others ; and 
yet I hoped that she would make the 
effort rather than refuse in Quinn’s 
presence. I think she may have read 
my face, and perhaps Jack’s also; for 
he, too, had seen the point. 

“Please tell Mrs. Seabury that I will 
come to her directly,” said Sylvia, “un- 
less you wish me to remain.” 

Her voice was perfectly controlled ; 
it revealed nothing, and Quinn did not 
quite succeed in concealing his disap- 
pointment. Doubtless he had expected 
a refusal, and had prepared a shrewd 
question or two. He now paused in 
thought, keeping his eyes upon Sylvia, 
but presently he extended a groping 
hand behind him which found and 
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covered the transmitter of the tele- 
phone. 

“Miss Leland,” said he, “I don’t want 
you to take offense. It’s the farthest 
thing in the world from me to suspect 
you of any wrong. But I know what’s 
going to happen, and you don’t. I 
know about trials in court, and what’s 
evidence, and what isn’t. Now, one 
of my men thinks he saw you hiding 
something, and he'll have to testify to 
that, by and by, and you'll have to 
testify the other way, if it isn’t so. 
And there’ll be a contradiction, against 
the interests of justice. But if you 
wouldn’t mind letting Mrs. ” 

“Not at all,” said Sylvia, and looked 
toward Mrs. Hammond with a smile. 

“Why, I’m sure if Miss Leland says 
she hasn’t anything, she hasn’t,” said 
the housekeeper. “‘I’d sort of feel as 
if I was doubting her word if——” 

“Chief,” said the man who was the 
cause of this, “can I put ina word? A 
search ain’t necessary. If it’s any- 
where, it’s in that handkerchief tucked 
under her belt.” 

“This?” said Sylvia, taking out the 
handkerchief. “Captain Quinn may 
look.” 

She gave it to him, and he felt the 
substance in the knotted end, and was 
perplexed. 

“This seems to be a key,” said he. 

“Yes,” answered Sylvia, “that’s what 
I thought. And now, if you will please 
return it to me a 

Quinn had undone the knot. 

“A door key,” he said; “just an or- 
dinary, old-fashioned brass one. Key 
of your room, I suppose?’ And he 
made a motion as if to give it back. 

Some intuition informed me that it 
wasn’t the key of Sylvia’s room, and 
that Quinn had guessed that it wasn’t. 
He was trying to gain the advantage 
which comes from involving a ques- 
tioned person in falsehood, however 
trivial the subject may be, and it seemed 
to me that Sylvia came very near fall- 
ing into the trap. She hesitated, and 
then answered: 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know?” rejoined Quinn, with 
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exaggerated surprise. “Well, that’s 
queer. Where did you get it?” 

“T found it,” said Sylvia. 

“Where?” 

Quinn was so quick with this ques- 
tion that his voice outran his cour- 
tesy. His tone was just a bit harsh 
and peremptory; and I thanked him in 


my heart. I saw the expected color 
flame in Sylvia’s cheek; she sat 
straighter, and there was a gleam in 
her eye. 

“Here,” she answered. 

“You mean——” 


“In this chair where I am sitting,” 
said Sylvia steadily, and she proceeded 
to describe how she had noticed the 
key in the crevice of the upholstery 
between the seat and the back of the 
chair. “I supposed that some one must 
have dropped it and would be asking 
for it presently,” she proceeded, “so [ 
tied it into my handkerchief, knowing 
that if I laid it down anywhere I 
should forget the place.” 

“It may be Mrs. Seabury’s,” said I. 
“She sat in that chair while she was 
here. But I fail to see the importance 
of——” 

“Here’s all there is to it,” Quinn in- 
terposed. “My man reported to me— 
as in duty bound, of course—that Miss 
Leland seemed to be concealing this 
thing, whatever it was. It dropped on 
the floor, and fell heavy, and when Mr. 
Seabury started to pick it up, the young 
lady snatched it quick, as if she was 
afraid to have him touch it. Is that 
so?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the policeman; ‘‘and 
I’d noticed, some time before, that she 
had something, and seemed to be look- 
ing for a chance to get rid of it.” 

Sylvia smiled at the man indulgently, 
and slowly shook her head. Then she 
addressed Quinn, reminding him that 
Mrs. Seabury was waiting. He turned 
to the telephone. 

“Miss Leland will be with you di- 
rectly,” said he. “And, by the way, 
have you lost a key?” 

He repeated the question several 
times, as if he were unable to get any 
answer. Sylvia meanwhile had risen, 
and was now standing by the couch, 
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with bowed head. Her manner was 
full of tenderness, and wholly free from 
that ignoble terror which death inspires 
in many. Jack approached her from 
one side and I from the other. She 
whispered to me very softly, without 
looking up: 

“Attract Quinn’s attention—away 
from me. Go to him.” 

I crossed to where Quinn stood. 

“What does Mrs. Seabury say?” I 
asked. 

He caressed his chin with a fat hand. 

“Well, to put it mildly,” he replied, 
“the lady told me to deliver her mes- 
sage, and in all other matters to mind 
my own business. But if you come to 
think of it, you know, this is my busi- 
ness.” 

“May I go now?” asked Sylvia; and 
Quinn bowed gravely. 

I opened the door for her, and when 
I turned again, I saw Jack in the cor- 
ner beyond the couch, sitting on the 
edge of the table. 

“Mr. Deering,’ Quinn was saying, 
“T want you to show me just where 
you found that bullet.” 

Jack slowly crossed to the window 
that was nearest the bedroom door, 
and indicated a spot at the edge of the 
curtain, 

“Yes,” said Quinn, “that’s about 
where it would have bounced to. When 
did you find it?” 

“After Miss Warden’s death.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about it 
when we talked in your room?” 

“Well,” said Jack, “you see I’ve been 
very much accustomed to rely upon 
Mrs. Seabury. I thought I’d tell my 
story to her first.” 

“What is your own opinion? Did 
this bullet come from your revolver?” 

“You may judge for yourself,” Jack 
answered, thrusting a hand into his 
coat pocket. ‘“Here’s one of my car- 
tridges. I found several in my trunk.” 

The electrician held his lamp for 
Quinn, while he compared the bat- 
tered bullet with the missile of the 
cartridge. It was a matter of a mo- 
ment; obviously, they were not meant 
for the same weapon. 

“Not yours,” said Quinn, shaking his 

II 
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head. ‘How about Wickham’s?” And 
he drew the pistol from his pocket. “TI 
beg your pardon,” he added, address- 
ing Mrs. Hammond, who sat directly 
facing him. “Tl take these things 
somewhere else.” - 

“Tf it’s necessary to do it, let it be 
done,” said the old lady. “TI don’t need 
to look”; and she kept her eyes stead- 
ily upon her sewing. 

Quinn removed the cylinder from 
Wickham’s revolver, and applied the 
bullet to the bore, in a variety of ways, 
and with that ready reliance upon 
method which marks the instructed 
man. He looked up at Jack with a 
corner of his chin, and perhaps a part 
of one eye. 

“The gun’s a common sort,” he said. 
“Nobody could positively swear that 
this bullet came out of it; but I’ll swear 
that it might, and that’s a point 
gained.” 

“You’re mistaken,” said Jack. “That 
bullet is bigger than a thirty-two.” 

“So’s the gun,” responded Quinn. 
“Tt’s a thirty-eight.” 

“Oh,” said Jack. “It is? I thought 
you said in my room that it was a 
thirty-two. But it doesn’t matter.” 

“T think it matters a mighty big 
lot,” rejoined Quinn. “Taken in con- 
nection with the bond robbery: ‘i 

“What do you know about that?” I 
demanded, in surprise. 

“A plenty,” said Quinn. 

“Robbery?” said Jack. ‘“Who’s been 
robbed ?” 

“Mrs. Seabury,” I replied. “She 
lost some bonds. That’s what brought 
Wickham down here.” 

“Does Aunt Frances suspect Wick- 
ham?” demanded Jack. “Absurd! 
Wickham wouldn’t steal five cents to 
keep himself from starving. I know 
him through and through. If there’s 
been a robbery, you can mark Wickham 
off the list. He had nothing to do 
with it. And certainly it is monstrous 
to connect him with this awful crime. 
He hardly knew Miss Warden.” 

“In the dark,” said Quinn softly; 
and then raised a hand to check Jack’s 
further utterance. “Gentlemen,” he 
proceeded, “I don’t want to discuss this 
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matter any further. I am investigat- 
ing this case without preconceived ideas 
or prejudice against any person. My 
advice is, leave it to me. And that 
reminds me to say that my orders de- 
taining people in this room are re- 
called. Anybody can go, and Miss Le- 
land can come back; she alone.” 

“How about Mrs. Seabury?” asked 
a guard, and Quinn bestowed some 
thought upon his answer. 

“Let Mrs. Seabury come in if she 
wants to,” he said, at last. “But she 
won't.” 

Jack gave me a glance, and then 
moved toward one of the windows, but 
returned to speak a few words to Mrs. 
Hammond, asking if she would rather 
have us stay; but she, perceiving that 
he wished to go, sent him away in 
grandmotherly fashion. 

I followed him out to the veranda, 
where he asked me somewhat excitedly 
if I had not heard Quinn say that 
Wickham’s revolver was a thirty-two. 
I told him that I had no memory of it. 

“Well,” said he, “I got the idea 
somewhere. If I hadn’t, I never would 
have given Quinn that bullet. I knew 
it was a thirty-eight ; anybody could see 
that.” 

“Where did you get it, Jack?” said I. 

“Why do you ask?” said he, with 
rising excitement. “Did you see any- 
thing fishy about it? JI wonder if 
Quinn did.” 

“Do you mean that that bullet is a 
fake, a substitute?” I demanded. 

“Oh, no,’ he declared. “The bul- 
let’s all straight. It’s the right one, 
sure enough. But I didn’t find it; that’s 
the point.” 

“Who did? Not Sylvia?” 

“Certainly not. I got it from Clin- 
ton. I saw him after I left you. This 
is confidential, Arthur, you understand. 
You’re not to tell anybody, not even 
Aunt Frances; no one except Sylvia.” 

“T may tell her?” 

“Yes. That won’t do any harm.” 

“Jack,” said I, after a pause, “what 
do you make of that business about 
the key?” 

“Why, nothing at all,” he replied. 
“It’s unimportant.” 
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“Sylvia seemed excited.” 

“Oh, a little, perhaps,” said he, “just 
for a moment.” 

“What did she say to you, after she 
sent me away? That is, if it’s not pri- 
vate.” 

“Not at all,” he responded. ‘She 
asked me where I got the bullet, and 
told me about Quinn’s finding the mark 
on the wall.” 

“Jack,” said I, “you impress me as 
if you were holding something back. 
I’ve already had the same feeling with 
Sylvia. I believe that you and she 
have a theory of this crime, and that 
you don’t care to tell me what it is. 
Very well, but e 

He interrupted me to protest in the 
strongest possible manner that I was 
entirely mistaken; that he had no opin- 
ions except upon the negative side, and 
that Sylvia was in the same state of 
mind as himself, being sure that cer- 
tain persons were innocent, but abso- 
lutely without suspicion as to who was 
guilty. 

“Very well,” said I, again, “this is 
of the less consequence because I’m 
sure that you are both wrong. But 
tell me this; what was it that you 
wanted me to get outside your window 
when Quinn came to your door?” 

“Nothing of importance,” he an- 
swered, “nothing that has the remotest 
connection with this tragedy. It was a 
little private matter of my own, all 
done with now and forgotten.” 

“But what became of the thing?” 

“Blew away, I guess,” said Jack. 

“Blew away? Paper? Was it the 
wrapping paper with that girl’s name 
on it—Marjorie Vannard?” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” he cried. 
“What put such an idea as that into 
your head ?” 

“Where is that paper?” 

“T don’t know. It’s gone.” 

“Do you mean that somebody’s got 
it?” I demanded. “Not Quinn?” 

“T don’t know or care,” said he. 
“Hello; it’s beginning to rain. Let’s 
go in.” 

We went into my room, and I per- 
ceived as soon as the lights were up 
that the place had been visited in my 
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absence. All my things had been dis- 
turbed, as if in a hasty search, and I 
breathed forth vengeance upon Quinn. 

“Take my advice and keep quiet,” 
said Jack. “Pass it over without a 
word.” And he overwhelmed me with 
reasons, 

We were interrupted by Sylvia at 
the door, and she entered, pale, and 
with shining eyes. 

“Where is Dalton?” she asked, as if 
it were a matter of great magnitude. 

“T don’t know,” said Jack. “I can’t 
find him. Why 2” 

“They have learned that there was a 
woman on the lower veranda. She was 
seen going out there just before the 
flagstaff was destroyed. That marks 
the time for every one.” 

“Who was the woman?” Jack asked 
eagerly. 

“They don’t know, 
“but Dalton may.” 

Then, in response to our questions, 
she told us that while she had been 
standing by the railing of the veranda, 
just before the destruction of the flag- 
staff, she had seen Dalton cross the 
court and ascend to the lower veranda 
by some steps almost directly below 
her. The course that he had taken 
made it evident that he intended to go 
out toward the seaward side; in other 
words, he was approaching the scene of 
the ‘murder by the shortest possible 
route, which would have lain along 
the veranda and up the exterior stair- 
way. 

“How far could he have gone?” I 
asked. “Would he have had time 

“No, no,” she answered. ‘He could 
not even have reached the stairs when 
the lightning came. It was an interval 
of seconds. He would have been at 
the corner of the house, I should think. 
He must have seen that woman.” 

“Tf she were below,” said I. “If she 
had not come up.” 

“Arthur,” she said, very gently, “you 
don’t understand. The woman, who- 
ever she may be, can’t have had any- 
thing to do with the death of Alice. 
But if by accident she were alone so 
near the scene, she might not speak 
of it; she might be afraid. She may 
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she answered, 
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not have seen Dalton, and, at any rate, 
she will wait to be sure that he saw 
her. Then she will come forward.” 

“Well?” said I. 

“Don’t you see that they are shut- 
ting us in?” she cried. “Shutting us 
in with this crime, we three? Doctor 
Clinton was in the hall. No one could 
escape that way. Dalton and_ this 
woman were below. You were at this 
window, Arthur; I was beyond the cor- 
ner on the courtyard side; the mur- 
derer was between us. How did he 
get away?” 

I noticed that Jack looked at her as 
if he were perplexed. His manner 
might have suggested that there had 
been some previous understanding be- 
tween them with which her present ac- 
tion did not accord. And it was to 
him that Sylvia addressed her next 
words, 

“TI say this,” said she, “because I am 
driven to it. We must not let circum- 
stances put us into this false and ter- 
rible position.” 

“What can we do?” I asked. 

She drew us together, holding a hand 
of each; and her hand in mine was 
cold. 

“Arthur must change his story,” said 
she; “only a little, but enough. He 
must give time for some one to have 
passed this window and have gone in 
through Jack’s or one of the others 
beyond.” 

“But nobody did it, you know,” I 
objected. “Why, Sylvia, I was in sight. 
About two-thirds of me was outside 
the window. The murderer must have 
faced me as he turned after firing the 
shot, and have approached me as he 
ran toward the stairs. That’s hard 
enough to believe; but that he embraced 
the gallows by running past me——” 

“You must say that you were in the 
room, not by the window, at all,” said 
she. “It is the only way.” 

“But T’ve already told Quinn where 
I stood. I didn’t describe my attitude, 
nor say that I had been asleep——” 

“Who was there when you said this ?” 
Sylvia interrupted. “Was it Jack? 
Jack, do you remember Arthur’s say- 
ing that he was by the window?” 
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“Not if it’s going to hurt anybody,” 
answered Jack promptly. “And I quite 
agree with you, Sylvia. He must say 
that he was in the room, and well out 
of the way. But you know there’s 
just one other chance, and it beats me 
to understand why nobody has thought 
of it. Quinn seems to have been en- 
tirely blind to the 
possibility.” 

“What  possibil- 
ity?” she asked ea- 
gerly. 

“That the mur- 
derer dodged in 
through the window 
of Alice’s room,” 
said Jack. “It was 
nearer than the pas- 
sage, nearer than 
the stairs; it was 
not ten feet from 
where he stood.” 

“But that way led 


nowhere,” said I. 
“He wouldn’t have 
dared go through 


into the hall.” 
“There was just 
one minute when he 
might have done 
it,” answered Jack 
impressively. “After 
I had called Clinton 
into the room where 
Alice lay, there was 
an interval, just 
long enough, when 
the coast was clear. 
No one was in the 


upper hall. The 
wind had closed our 
door so that we 
could not have seen 
any one  pass— 
closed it with a 
bang, too, that 
would have an- 
nounced the fact. It 
was a chance.” 

“Or he might have lurked in that 
room,” said Sylia, “and have escaped 
to the veranda afterward.” 

“No, no, no,” protested Jack. “Too 
risky. Fancy being caught doing that! 


He caressed his chin with a fat hand. 
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Perhaps that’s why nobody has thought 
of it; because it seems so much like 
stepping into a trap. And yet, if he 
could have got through so as merely 
to have been seen in the upper hall 
—that might be explained.” 

“Has Alice’s room been searched ?” 
I asked. “The weapon might have been 
, hidden there.” 

“It wasn’t,” re- 
sponded Jack. “I 
was hunting for it 
within ten minutes 
after you left Quinn 
and me together. I 
found nothing. But 
if Quinn has 
searched. that room, 
or if he has consid- 
ered it as a possible 
way of escape, I 
haven’t learned of 


it.” 

“He and his men 
are there now,” 
said Sylvia. “I saw 


them as I passed.” 

“Well,” said Jack, 
“he may have 
waited, having other 
features of the case 
more immediately 
at hand. Undoubt- 
edly he thought.that 
he had all that ter- 
ritory protected, but 
some of his people 
didn’t take the sta- 
tions assigned them. 
I heard him giving 
one fellow fits.” 

There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“Let us look this 
squarely in the 
face,” said I. “Ex- 
cept for the chance 
\ that the murderer, 
after shooting Alice, 
ran in through the 
window of the next room, and escaped 
unseen to the hall at the precise mo- 
ment when that was possible—except 
for that slender chance this crime falls 
fairly among us three.” 
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“Why, then,” said Jack, with spirit, 
“as none of us did it, that chance be- 
comes certainty. We have worked out 
the way that this crime was com- 
mitted.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


If Jack’s theory was correct, the 
murderer must have been guided to his 
safety by a combination of accidents. 
His natural impulse would have been 
to escape down the stairway to the 
lower veranda, which he might well 
have hoped to find deserted because of 
the storm. Had he done this he must 
have encountered the unknown woman 
and Dalton; had he fled through the 
passage into the upper hall, he would 
have been seen by Clinton; but, by a 
chance most fortunate for him, he had 
seen me standing by my window as he 
turned after firing the fatal shot, and 
in the dread of instant discovery he 
had sprung into the nearest place of 
concealment. 

Except for the destruction of the 
flagstaff, this act must have been his 
doom. The lower part of the house 
had instantly become a scene of con- 
fusion, and the outcry from the court 
had stifled the alarm which Jack had 
raised. Otherwise, the murderer 
would have been almost instantly sur- 
rounded in his place of momentary 
refuge, and his mere presence there 
would have condemned him. With 
what agony of terror he must have 
lurked in that room, the brief interval 
of his detention stretching into hours 
of torture; with what an ecstasy of 
wonder he had found a way of safety 
opening before him through the de- 
serted hall! I could fancy the creature 
lifting up his eyes with a perverted 
and dreadful gratitude. 

Such thoughts and pictures occupied 
my mind, as I stood silent while Sylvia 
and Jack spoke eagerly together; but 
the murderer as I saw him was only 
a shadow of myself. I was imagining 
my own sensations in such a situation, 
my own distracted behavior; and it 
was a mere emotional indulgence, un- 
accompanied by any rational attempt 
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to reach the man through comprehen- 
sion of his conduct. Indeed, since his 
successful flight had been without de- 
sign, could it provide a clue to him? 

“Can it have been Wickham?” said 
I, thinking aloud. 

“No, never,” returned Jack instantly ; 
and he proceeded to defend Wickham 
earnestly. 

I spoke of the man’s guilty look. 
Could he have stolen the bonds? But 
Jack defended Wickham quite as warm- 
ly against this imputation. In his 
opinion Wickham had merely lost his - 
nerve through dread of facing Mrs. 
Seabury as the bearer of such news. 

“It was enough to rattle anybody,” 
Jack declared. “You know what Aunt 
Frances would have done to him in or- 
dinary circumstances.” 

Yes, I knew; and I was forced to 
admit that Wickham’s fright had rea- 
sonable justification. 

“The fact is,” said I, “that this theory 
of yours points toward Clinton, if it 
has a personal bearing. He was the 
only person seen in the upper hall, and 
you yourself have said that his appear- 
ance was mysterious.” 

“Don’t worry about Clinton,” Jack 
responded. “We'll get him out of it.” 

His manner puzzled and _ irritated 
me. 

“You seem to want to get every- 
body out of it, Jack,” said I. “You 
rush haphazard to the defense of every 
person whose name comes up. This 
is unnatural, and it’s not at all the sort 
of thing I should have expected. Alice 
was one of us, and she is dead, and 
somebody killed her. I want his life 
for it. That’s the way I feel, and I 
can’t help it. If the man were in this 
room, what would you do? What 
should I do? I don’t like to think of 
it.” 

They looked at me aghast. 

“You are exciting yourself,’ said 
Jack. “It’s what I’ve been trying to 
avoid. We haven’t the strength for it, 
Arthur, and you least of all. We've 
been through a fearful strain in the last 
few weeks, and—Arthur, come here.” 

He led me to a mirror, and tapped 
upon the glass with a pointing finger. 
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“Do you wonder that I don’t talk of 
vengeance with that man?” he de- 
manded. “I am too much his friend.” 

I turned away from the sight of my 
own face. 

“I must keep cool,” said I. 
you're right. I didn’t realize.” 

“We have tried to feel less bitterly, 
Jack and I,” said Sylvia. “No one 
could have meant to harm Alice. We 
must remember that.” 

“If he meant to shoot Aunt Frances, 
is he any less a murderer?” I ex- 
claimed. “I can’t understand——” 

“This must stop,” said Jack, with 
decision, “Sylvia, good night. Keep a 
brave heart. I'll take care of this boy. 
I’m going to put him to bed.” 

I offered no protest ; my mind seemed 
to be unable to free itself from a sin- 
gle idea, 

“Jack,” said I, “have I been looking 
like this ever since this awful thing 
happened ?” . 

“Don’t bother about that,” said he. 
“A night’s rest will fix you.” 

“When did it come over me?” 

“It’s not so sudden or so bad as 
you think,” said he, ‘‘so don’t worry. 
You’ve been wearing that face for a 
week or more. It’s a little worse to- 
night, that’s all.” 

“T haven’t noticed it.” 

“You never were vain,” said he. 
“And I fixed it with Aunt Frances.” 

“Did she ask you about it? When?” 

“A few days ago. Stomach, said I, 
and gave her.a good story. Fortunate- 
ly, she had a lot of other things on 
her mind, so she didn’t speak to you. I 
gambled that she wouldn’t. Now go to 
bed.” 

I protested that it was a weak thing 
to do; that I ought to be up and busy; 
that this was a time for action; but 
meanwhile I was obeying Jack like a 
child. Finally, he sat down upon the 
foot of my bed, and announced that he 
would stay there until I went to sleep. 
It seemed entirely impossible to oblige 
him in this matter, but I certainly did 
not wish to keep him there all night. 
It would be better to counterfeit sleep, 
and so IJ relaxed into extreme quietude, 
though my mind was active. Possibly 
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I may have hit by accident upon some 
undiscovered method of inducing slum- 
ber, or perhaps the time had come 
when natural rest could no longer be 
postponed. The fact is that I fell into 
a dreamless region of profound peace, 
whence I emerged to find the morning 
sun blazing across the ocean to my 
windows. 

A flood of memories surged in upon 
me, filling the delicious vacancy of my 
waking mind with dreadful images, but 
they were powerless to daunt me. I 
had passed some hours in a realm of 
magical refreshment, and my strength 
was renewed. Within the first five min- 
utes of that morning I tasted all the 
joys of an extended convalescence, as 1 
recalled them from an experience of 
boyhood; I seemed to gain weight with 
every breath; my natural face looked 
out upon me from the mirror. It was 
pale and haggard, but it no longer dis- 
mayed me. The current of my inter- 
ests had turned, and now flowed health- 
ily outward toward external objects. 

The first business of the day was to 
find Sylvia. If she had passed the night 
in vigil, I must see that she took rest; 
if she had slept, I must talk with her 
and learn what service I could render. 
As soon as I was dressed I went out 
upon the veranda, and beheld in the 
first instant a somewhat startling spec- 
tacle. A woman in black was crouch- 
ing by the nearest window of the cor- 
ner room, in the very spot where the 
murderer must have stood, as I be- 
lieved, and in the necessary attitude. 
What had occurred there in the black- 
ness of the storm was reproduced for 
me in the vivid light of morning, yet 
with a hideous unreality. The strong 
sun beat upon that place, with pitiless 
intensity of revelation; I saw the worn 
black gown, and the lean hand a little 
knotted at the joints, beginning to grow 
old, and the thin line of the lips in 
profile, and an eye narrowed to a slit. 

“Aunt Frances!” The exclamation 
was involuntary and scarce above a 
whisper, but she heard me and faced 
about. 

“Good morning, Arthur,” said she, 
and viewed me critically. “It seems to 
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me you’re looking better. How’s your 
stomach ?” 

“All right again, thank you, aunty,” 
I replied, and inquired after her own 
health. 

“Td be ill if I could afford it,” said 
she, “but I can’t. There’s too much 
to do; we must all be busy. And I’m 
very glad you’re well again. I’ve just 
been inquiring about Sylvia. Jack has 
been worrying about you, but so long 
as I knew you weren’t being victimized 
by some expensive doctor, I had no 
fears for the result. I’ve been inquir- 
ing about Sylvia,” she continued. “Mrs. 
Hammond has made her lie down in 
the bedroom, and she’s asleep.” 

“That’s good,” said I. “And Mrs. 
Hammond is still there?” 

“Yes,” she replied, adding in a lower 
tone: “I suppose we'll have to pay her 
ee I had thought of two dol- 
ars.” 

“It’s not too much,” said I. 

“Well,” said she, brightening, “I 
suppose you'd like to know what’s been 
done. Let’s walk over toward the other 
end.” She glanced backward at the 
window, the lower half of which was 
now closed by the strong interior 
blinds wherewith all the rooms open- 
ing on the veranda were provided as a 
bulwark against intruders. 

“A beautiful morning,” said Aunt 
Frances. “I came out to enjoy the air. 
Don’t do that!” she cried suddenly, as 
I sat down on the low balustrade; and 
I remembered that she had a peculiar 
terror of high places. Even so mod- 
erate a height as that at which we 
stood affected her so strongly that she 
would not willingly look over the brink, 
nor lean upon the railing, though it 
was built solidly. The elevators in 
the trust company’s tall edifice were a 
source of positive physical torture to 
her, and it must have been for very 
weighty reasons that she maintained an 
office for herself upon the topmost floor. 

“I beg your pardon, aunty,” said I. 

“Tt’s bad enough when children do 
that sort of thing,” she said. “But, 
then, you’re not altogether an adult. I 
wish you were. There’s a piece of 
business I’d be glad to-have you handle. 
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Somebody’s got to arrange with the 
coroner.” 

“Arrange with him?” 

“Pay him,” she said sharply, “find 
out what he’s got to have. I shall prob- 
ably want to use him.” 

“T know Coroner Ritter,” said I seri- 
ously, “and I think he’s an honest man.” 

“So do I,” she responded, “or I 
wouldn’t try to buy him. I’d like 
Quinn, too, but I don’t believe he’s 
trustworthy. However, I can’t expect 
you to manage such affairs. In the 
first place you’d pay too much.” 

“T wouldn’t do it at all, aunty,” said 
I. “And I may as well say so.” 

“But you'd. give ten cents to your 
barber,” said she, ‘‘and twenty-five to 
a waiter and fifty to the porter of a 
Pullman car. Why not give five hun- 
dred dollars to a coroner, if you need 
him as badly as that? I’m not sure that 
I do. I think I see a way to save the 
money. This affair seems to be com- 
ing out very nicely.” 

“How ?” I asked. 

“In various ways,” she replied. 
“You’ve heard about the woman who 
was on the lower veranda? Well, we’ve 
learned who she is. Edith Lockwood.” 

Mrs. Seabury knew very well that 
the mention of that name would alarm 
and distress me, yet she uttered it with- 
out a trace of feeling. Miss Lock- 
wood was a charming girl with whom 
I had engaged in a very mild flirta- 
tion in the latter part of the previous 
season. This innocuous affair of the 
heart had begun rather suddenly, about 
the time that Doctor Clinton had laid 
siege to Sylvia. J had always run 
about with Sylvia like a big brother, 
and I suppose I felt lonesome. Miss 
Lockwood was attractive to the eye, 
and a very stimulating companion for 
a young man tending toward melan- 
choly; a girl of widely varying moods 
and a somewhat tempestuous emotional 
nature. She was an all-the-year resi- 
dent of Cape May, living with her 
widowed mother, who owned some bits 
of property in the place. - 

“Edith Lockwood!” I exclaimed. 
“What in Heaven’s name was she do- 
ing there?” 
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“T don’t know yet, but I shall,” said 
Mrs. Seabury grimly. “She wasn’t 
there by accident.” 

“This is most unfortunate,” said I, 
“but we'll protect her in every pos- 
sible way, of course. Do you think we 
can keep her name out of the papers?” 

“T got my information from a re- 
porter,” she replied. “You may judge 
what chance there is.” 


“Does anybody else know? Can’t 
we see this fellow, and ? 

“And what?” 

“Buy the story,” said I. “Get him 


to suppress it.” 

“Ts that any better than buying a 
coroner? But, never mind; I don’t 
want it suppressed.” 

“How did the reporter happen to 
come to you?” 

“He asked me what I knew about 

Doctor Clinton’s relations with this girl. 
I didn’t know anything. Do you?” 
‘ “Good Lord!” I groaned. “Why, 
nothing at all. There’s nothing in it, 
Aunt Frances. They used to go around 
together, as any other two young peo- 
ple might. There was no romance 
about it.” 

“The reporter says they were en- 
gaged secretly,” said she, “and that 
Doctor Clinton jilted her for Sylvia 
last summer. According to his ac- 
count, she made a scene in Doctor Clin- 
ton’s office, some time in the winter, 
and threatened to kill him—or herself 
—the reporter’s not sure which.” 

I knew that a part of Mrs. Seabury’s 
callous manner was assumed for a pur- 
pose. She studied me closely as she 
spoke, and I judged that she was sat- 
isfied with the result of her scrutiny. 
Doubtless she had tested me to learn 
whether I was seriously attached to 
Miss Lockwood. 

“Aunt Frances,” said I, “if this story 
is printed, it will read like a direct ac- 
cusation of murder. Do you realize 
that ?” 

“Why should the girl murder Alice?” 
she demanded. ‘That poor child had 
nothing to do with Miss Lockwood’s 
misfortunes.” 

_“They’ll say she mistook her for Syl- 
via.” 
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Mrs. Seabury nodded slowly. 

“T wondered whether you'd see that,” 
said she, 

“The only thing to do,” said I, after 
a moment’s thought, “is to acquit her 
at the very start. Dalton is the only 
one who can do that. Did Sylvia tell 
you 7 

“Yes; she told me about seeing Dal- 
ton.” 

“Where is Dalton? Surely he can be 
found.” 

Mrs. Seabury slowly shook her head. 

“That remains to be seen,” said she. 

We were not far from Jack’s win- 
dow, and now he threw the shutters 
open, having heard our voices, and 
came out to us. He had exhumed 
black clothes from the bottom of a 
trunk, just as I had done, and we both 
were somewhat shabby, but I observed 
that Mrs. Seabury viewed Jack’s ap- 
pearance with pronounced approval. 

“T remember when you wanted to 
give that suit away,” said she to him. 
“It looks very well.” 

“Yes, aunty,” he said gently. 
were right to make me keep it.” 

And Mrs. Seabury was pleased. 

She led us straight away to break- 
fast, in the room where I had dined, 
and she discouraged the discussion of 
important matters until we had had cof- 
fee. Then she began to speak of Miss 
Lockwood in a fragmentary manner 
very hard to follow, cutting off the 
ends of sentences or sinking her voice 
beyond the zone of audibility upon es- 
sential words. This was her habit when 
she had not formed an opinion; it was 
a method of making up her mind, and 
she disliked interruption, as we knew. 
We sat in silence, therefore, but at 
every opportunity Jack turned a speak- 
ing eye to me, and I perceived the hair 
upon his head rippling with energy in 
Miss Lockwood’s defense. 

“This girl,’ said Mrs. Seabury, “is 
in one way an obstacle, and in another 
a——” She cut off the word, what- 
ever it may have been, with her thin 
lips. “Upon the whole, I am inclined 
to think——”_ The guillotine fell upon 
that sentence, also. 

Presently her manner became more 
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assured, showing that she had come to 
some decision, but she did not enlighten 
us as to its nature. She abandoned the 
topic, and took up Jack’s theory that 
the murderer had escaped through 
Alice’s room. It appeared that Jack 
had spoken of it to her late in the even- 
ing, after he had left me asleep, but I 
judged that she had made no comment 
upon it at that time. 

“Jack,” said she, “will you open that 
door? There; about so much. Now 
stand here.” She pointed out the spot. 
“No one could come into the hall from 
Alice’s room or from the passage be- 
yond it, without your seeing him?” 

“Certainly not, if I were facing that 
way,” said he. 

“I came to this room thinking Syl- 
via was here,” said Mrs. Seabury slow- 
ly. “I didn’t close the door.” 

“Where were you standing ?” I asked. 
“Were you looking toward the hall ?” 

“Please close the door, Jack,” said 
she; and then, after a pause: “I think 
I’d better not tell you anything more 
just now, but you see that my testi- 
mony will settle the question whether 
anybody came out of Alice’s room or 
not. Jack, if you’re asked whether this 
door was open or shut at that time, 
you’d better say you don’t know.” 

“T don’t,” responded he. “I didn’t 
notice.” 

“And you haven’t heard me say any- 
thing about it,’ Mrs. Seabury pro- 
ceeded. “I mention that point because 
inquests are so loosely conducted. The 
strict rules of legal evidence are the 
only defense against persecution. I'll 
defy the best man living to get any- 
thing out of me in one of the higher 
courts; it’s been tried often enough. 
But even a fool can find out some of 
the truth, if you let him ask questions 
in the natural way.” 

“Aunty,” said I, ‘what are we do- 
ing to find out who killed Alice?” 

“Everything that’s possible,’ she 
hastened to say. “I am very well sat- 
isfied with our progress; very well, in- 
deed.” 

“As to the inquest,” said Jack, 
somewhat uneasily, “can’t we get it 
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postponed until we really know what 
we're doing? It seems to me——” 

“It seems to me,” Mrs. Seabury in- 
terrupted, “that I know precisely what 
I’m doing, and that I shall attain the 
exact end which I have in view.” 

“There can be but one end,’ I in- 
sisted; “the detection of the guilty.” 

“And the protection of the innocent,” 
Jack suggested, whereat Mrs. Seabury 
nodded approvingly. 

She did not detain us when breakfast 
was over, nor assign us any tasks. 

“Look out for the reporters,’ she 
said. “There are dozens of..them 
downstairs, but they can’t get up to 
this floor; I’ve attended to that. I’m 
going to see them all at eleven o’clock; 
so tell them that, if they catch you. 
Make that your excuse, and be pleas- 
ant about it. If you care to go out, 
don’t pass through the office.” And 
she proceeded to describe a corridor 
and a back stairway leading to a serv- 
ants’ exit in the rear. 

By this path Jack and I escaped from 
the hotel unmolested, upon our way to- 
ward the small cottage where the 
Lockwoods lived. We had decided: that 
it would be best for Jack to see Miss 
Lockwood alone, and that I. should go 
to Doctor Clinton’s and await Jack’s 
coming. Not very far from the Eglin- 
ton, we were aware of a short, stout 
man of thirty-odd, who wore eyeglasses, 
and was fanning himself with his straw 
hat as he came along, though the morn- 
ing was not unseasonably warm. When 
we were near, he suddenly halted in 
the middle of the sidewalk, and peered 
at us as if he saw imperfectly, even 
with the aid of the gold-rimmed lenses 
perched upon his prominent nose. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, in a 
slow, grave voice. “Mr. Deering and 
Mr. Seabury, I believe?” And he of- 
fered his card, which bore the words, 
“Stanton Lynde, Correspondent,” with 
an office address in Philadelphia. 

“Is this an interview?” asked Jack. 
“Because, if it is, we must refer you to 
Mrs. Seabury. She will see you at 
eleven, at the Eglinton.” 

Lynde’s fat, perspiring face assumed 
additional gravity. He looked at us 
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with a wise and moderate disapproval, 
as if he were a little oppressed by our 
obvious inadequacy, and would recom- 
mend that we accept advice from a man 
who knew the world. 

“You were going to Miss Lock- 
wood’s, perhaps,” said he. “You will 
not be able to see her. She is ill.” 

“We regret to hear it,” said I. 

“Yes,” responded Lynde. “It is un- 
fortunate. Miss Lockwood was caught 
in the rain, last evening, on her way 
home from the Eglinton. Pneumonia 
is feared, I am informed.” 

“By whom?” said Jack. F 

“By Doctor Clinton,” was the reply. 
“He is attending her. You are sur- 
prised.” And he viewed us through 
his glasses with a manner faintly sug- 
gesting that it was our fault that he 
could not see us better. “So was I,” 
he added. 

“Why?” asked Jack. 

“Because Doctor Clinton and Miss 
Lockwood were formerly engaged, and 
so ” 


“Did you tell this story to Mrs. Sea- 
bury last evening?” Jack interposed. 

“Yes,” said Lynde. 

“Does anybody else know it?” 

“T have telegraphed it to my papers,” 
answered Lynde, with the satisfaction 
of a serious-minded man in the -per- 
formance of a duty. 

“Do you realize——”’ Jack began. 
“But what’s the use of talking? The 
harm’s done now.” 

“In such cases,” said the correspond-. 
ent, “it is best that a conservative state- 
ment should be published first by rep- 
utable papers, in order that the truth 
may be fixed in the public mind before 
the sensational press appears with its 
distorted stories.” 

“Have you really tried to put this 
thing mildly and decently?” I de- 
manded. 

“T value my reputation, Mr. Sea- 
bury,” said Lynde solemnly, “and it 
rests upon conservatism. Upon con- 
servatism,” he repeated, with the amus- 
ing dignity of the fat; and then: he 
turned to Jack. “You are better ac- 
quainted with Doctor Clinton than Mr, 
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Seabury is. Doubtless you know that 
he has a fad for firearms, and is quite 
a marksman. I have learned that he 
taught Miss Lockwood to shoot with 
a revolver, and that he gave her one 
which she still has.” 

“Have you published 
claimed Jack. 

“Tt could hardly be avoided in a case 
of this kind,” was the reply. “But 
perhaps I ought to tell you that I was 
careful to state that the identification 
of Miss Lockwood as the woman who 
was on the lower veranda, shortly be- 
fore the murder of Miss Warden, has 
not been verified by me, and is open 
to doubt. The fact is, I know noth- 
ing about that part of it, except that 
Chief Quinn has a witness who will 
testify to Miss Lockwood’s presence 
there. I don’t know who the witness 
is; but it occurred to me that you or 
Mr. Seabury might learn.” 

“So that’s the point,” said Jack. 

“If you learn the name of that wit- 
ness,” said Lynde, “I shall be happy 
to exchange information with you. I 
know a number of things, which I am 
holding in reserve. They will be at 
your disposal.” 

He said good morning to each of 
us, being careful to avoid any distinc- 
tion in cordiality ; adjusted his hat upon 
his head, which was bald all along the 
middle; and soberly pursued his way. 

“Did you hear? Did you under- 
stand?” said Jack, in my ear. “Iden- 
tification not verified, eh? Did you no- 
tice the way he said it? Tl tell you 
what’s a fact, Arthur; it wasn’t Edith 
Lockwood, at all; she’s not the girl; 
and this fellow knows it.” 

“Tf he does, he ought to be stran- 
gled,” said I, in wrath. “A man who’d 
publish a story such as that, when he 
knew it was a lie, ought not to be on 
earth. But I don’t quite agree with 
you, Jack. I think the man’s in doubt, 
and has printed a rumor that he got 
from Quinn.” 

“If Quinn has a witness on the quiet, 
he didn’t tell that fellow,” said Jack. 
“That’s sure.” 

About fifty yards beyond the spot 
where we had talked with Lynde, a: 


that?” ex- 
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blue-eyed, cheerful young man was sit- 
ting on a fence. 

“Mr. Deering,” said he, as we came 
abreast of him, “I represent the P/il- 
adelphia Recorder.” 

“I don’t care if you represent the 
Recording Angel,’ said Jack; “we 
haven’t any time.” 

“You had time for Stanton Lynde,” 
retorted the young man. 

“He did the talking,” said Jack. “He 
gave us important information.” 

“T can do the same,’ rejoined the 
young man briskly. “I can tell you 
who Lynde is, and what he is, and why 
he’s here. Do you want to know?” 

“Who Lynde is?” said Jack. ‘“He’s 
a correspondent, a s 

“He’s an agent of publicity,” the re- 
porter interrupted. ‘His business is to 
make public opinion. For the big fel- 
lows, you understand. The Coal Trust 
hires him when it’s going to do some- 
thing particularly devilish. The Money 
Trust paid him thousands in the last 
panic. This is not generally known, 
but I happen to know it. He has 
worked for your aunt in the same 
line; he’s working for her now. She 
called him down here on this murder. 
There, I guess I’ve given you more in- 
formation in a minute than you got 
from Lynde in fifteen ; and mine’s true.” 

Jack looked slowly round at me, and 
then back at the reporter. 

“My friend,” said he, “whatever 
Mrs. Seabury has done, its propriety 
must not be questioned in our presence. 
You share, perhaps, a common and 
mistaken prejudice against her, but you 
ought to know that the members of 
her own household see her as she is, 
and are prepared at all times to de- 
fend her name from any disrespect.” 

The reporter got down off the fence, 
his bright blue eyes fixed upon Jack’s 
face, 

“I spoke hastily,” said he. “I try to 
be a gentleman most of the time, but 
maybe I don’t succeed so well as you 
do.” 

“That’s the humblest estimate I ever 
heard a man make of his own con- 
duct,” said Jack, with a smile. “No- 
body could reject an apology pitched 
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in that key. I guess you’re a pretty 
good fellow, and I'll tell you what I’m 
going to do. I’m going to give you 
the only authorized interview with me; 
but you'll say nothing about the cir- 
cumstances. Does that go? Very 
good. And you'll also get an inter- 
view with Mr. Seabury, only he won't 


Ske drew us tegether, holding a hand of each. 


be here when it happens. Arthur, go 
on to—where we were to meet; and 
wait for me there.” 

I went on to Doctor Clinton’s, with 
black care walking at my elbow. The 
revelation about Lynde brought clearly 
to my intelligence the nature of the 
secret agencies which Mrs. Seabury so 
ruthlessly employed, and the unceasing 
trickery which she practiced upon the 
public. I seemed to see with an espe- 
cial clearness the inwards of the golden 
idol. Bribery and falsehood were the 
springs that moved it, but this was no 
new discovery. I suppose this gim- 
crack of the religion of money seemed 
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the worse to me because it had been 
exhibited to cheat myself, and perhaps 
because it had been dragged into the 
presence of a private grief, a pitiful 
tragedy that touched the quick of nat- 
ural sympathy and revealed the sharp 
line between good and evil. I was 
sure that Mrs. Seabury had no inten- 
tion of disclosing Lynde’s true status 
to me, and the chance discovery proved 
that I might be deceived in almost any 
feature of our situation. Cold horror 
entered into me when [I realized that I 
could not now have faith even in Mrs. 
Seabury’s intent toward Sylvia. They 
stood at variance. How deep might 
be the enmity between them I could 
not judge, but I knew that Mrs. Sea- 
bury never permitted herself to be de- 
feated, nor scrupled to use any weapon 
which circumstances put within her 
reach for the destruction of an adver- 
sary. 

It was impossible that she should 
cherish any ill will against Miss Lock- 
wood, and if she had striven through 
Lynde to put the unfortunate girl in a 
position of difficulty, it must be only 
with the purpose of acquiring a hold 
upon her. What use Mrs. Seabury 
might intend to make of this power I 
could not-guess, and possibly she her- 
self did not yet know. It was her 
method to control all persons concerned 
in an affair, and then use such of them 
as were required, leaving the others to 
sink or swim, with the indifference of 
a rising tide. 


CHAPTER X. 


Doctor Clinton lived in a new house 
which had cost him more than he could 
afford. He had gone into debt for it 
with the typical American recklessness, 
and was already seriously embarrassed 
by maturing obligations. His income 
had been cut in half by the manipulated 
panic of 1907, and, like the vast ma- 
jority of his fellow citizens, he had 
experienced no corresponding benefit 
after the trouble was supposed to be 
over. But he had a good house in 
which to entertain his quota of care, 
the shadowy dragoons of that invading 
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and victorious army quartered upon the 
nation’s homes from sea to sea. 

His office projected from the main 
structure, and had a separate entrance 
from the yard, with a treilised porch, 
where flowering vines perfumed the air. 
A flagged path led me round the cor- 
ner of the house, and my foot was 
on the stone step of the porch befere I 
noticed that this pleasant nook was 
occupied. In the most shaded corner 
sat Chief Quinn, as patient as a cat. 

“Good morning,” said he. “Glad to 
see you. Was intending to pay you 
a little visit later.” 

“Doctor Clinton’s not in, I suppose,” 
said I. 

“No; I was waiting for him, and 
my time’s nearly up. By the way”— 
and he drew forth a little black mem- 
orandum book—‘“do you know a per- 
son of the name of Marjorie Van- 
nard ?” 

“No,” said I. 

“You've heard the name, though. I 
could see that.” 

“Well?” said I. “What of it?” 

“Did you ever hear Mrs. Seaburvy’s 
man, Dalton, mention that name?” 

“No.” 

“That’s queer,” said he. “I'll tell 
you about it; ’ve been hunting Dalton 
high and low, of course, and here’s 
the only clue I’ve struck. Somewhere 
between seven and eight o’clock last 
evening, near the Eglinton, he met 
a boy who’d never seen him before, 
but who describes him satisfactorily ; 
and he gave that boy a dollar to take 
a package to the express office and 
ship it to Philadelphia. Which the boy 
then did, and paid the charges, and 
kept the change for himself, as was 
agreed. The address was ‘Marjorie 
Vannard, Steward’s Hotel, Philadel- 
phia,’ and it was shipped according. 
I’ve notified the police up there to hold 
it for me, and detain the woman when 
she calls to claim it. Where did you 
hear her name?” 

“T don’t remember,” said I, and he 
understood what I meant to imply. 

“Well,” said he, rising, “it’s a good 
answer. Stick to that when they put 
you on the witness stand, and you'll be 
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mistaken for a millionaire—which you 
would have been to-day, now that I 
come to think of it, if the guilty party 
in this case had hit the mark he 
thought he was shooting at. Many 
times a millionaire, you’d have been, 
as I’m informed. Good morning.” 

And he strolled heavily away. 

It was far from my desire to be an 
obstacle in this man’s path of duty, 
but I dared not talk to him about Mar- 
jorie Vannard. The darkness which 
enveloped that mysterious name was far 
too dense for me to wander in with 
safety; it was Jack’s business and not 
mine to hold a light for the police. He 
alone would know what to disclose and 
what to hide. As for Dalton, I could 
not believe that he had figured in the 
affair except as messenger. It must be 
Jack who had sent that package to Miss 
Vannard, probably some part of the 
contents of the larger parcel upon 
which her name had been discovered. 
The matter might be trifling, and es- 
sentially distinct from those black 
strands of tragedy with which, by a 
malicious chance, it had been woven 
in. 
If Jack had promised violets to a 
girl, it would be like him to remember 
it at the foot of the scaffold and to 
spend his last moments cheerfully in 
sending off the flowers to their ap- 
pointment. And yet I could not recon- 
cile this brighter view of the occur- 
rence with Jack’s manner yesterday 
when Mrs. Seabury had questioned him 
about Miss Vannard, and afterward 
when he had begged me not to press 
him for an explanation. There must 
be something serious at the root of 
this; but my wits were not sharp 
enough to dig it out, and I was inter- 
rupted in the vain attempt to do so 
by the coming of Clinton. 

At the first glance I knew that he 
was weary to the marrow of his bones, 
and stricken with anxiety as with a 
mortal wound. There was always 
something soldierly in the man’s de- 
meanor, and now he came on march- 
ing, with defeat written all over him, 
but not a hint of yielding. When he 
saw me waiting, he somewhat marred 
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the effect by putting on the ready, su- 
perficial suavity of the physician, at 
your service always, that manner which 
so rarely gets worked into the real 
fibre of the individual character. 

“Ah, Seabury,” said he, carefully 
steadying a tired voice, ‘what can I 
do for you? Come in.” 

He ushered me into the reception 
room, which was a sort of hall with a 
recess on either side, and then through 
folding doors into his office, where we 
took our seats as for a consultation. 

“You have just come from the Lock- 
woods’,” I began. “I hope Edith is not 
seriously ill.” 

“T hope not,” said he. 

“T heard that she was threatened with 
pneumonia.” 

“There is some ground for apprehen- 
sion upon that score,” he replied. 

“Tt would be impossible for me to 
see her, of course?” 

“Quite. She mustn’t see anybody.” 

He showed no disposition to impart 


more information; his manner was 
courteous enough, but extremely 
guarded. 


“Have you seen a reporter named 
Stanton Lynde?” I asked. 

“T have,” said he; “and I gave him 
the truth, under a sort of compulsion. 
If he prints anything else, it will be 
the worse for him.” 

He explained what he meant by 
compulsion, and it proved to be the 
usual thing; he had been forced to 
give Lynde facts in order to prevent the 
man from publishing injurious false- 
hoods. 

“Tt is true that Edith and I were 
engaged,” said he. “Our engagement 
was no more a secret than many others. 
Her mother knew of it, and my father, 
but it hadn’t been announced. Then, 
for reasons which seemed adequate, it 
was broken; and we were friends as 
we had been before.” 

I questioned him as delicately as I 
could about the scene between himself 
and Edith, which was one of the most 
dangerous features of Lynde’s story. 

“A difference of opinion only,” Clin- 
ton replied, measuring his words. “A 
servant overheard us in a rather warm 
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discussion. Subsequently the servant 
was discharged; and this reporter has 
got hold of her, and she has told him a 
wild fiction for his money.” 

“She won’t dare tell it under oath,” 
said I, and looked to him for some re- 
sponse; but he sat silent, self-contained, 
a statue of disciplined. discretion. 

His manner had begun to get upon 
my nerves. I experienced that pecutiar 
sensation of striving to direct another 
person’s conduct by mere will, unex- 
pressed; my own impulses were trying 
to get inside of Clinton’s skin, while a 
voice within my brain constantly re- 
peated: “He'll have to do this better. 
He is lying to shield Edith, and any- 
body, a blind man, must perceive it.” 
And when I asked the critical question, 
whether Edith was in fact the woman 
seen on the veranda at the Eglinton, 
my chief curiosity was to know how 
badly he would tell the predetermined 
falsehood. To my surprise he spoke 
straight out. 

“No, thank God! She was at home,” 
said he. 

I remembered in a flash that Lynde 
himself had hedged upon the matter 
of the identification. This, then, was 


the point; the jealousy and bitterness- 


were real and could be proved, but 
Edith’s presence near the scene of the 
murder was merely an invention of the 
enemy. Yet there must be danger here, 
to account for Clinton’s fears. The 
man had something more to trouble 
him than the publication of an un- 
pleasant, mildly discreditable incident 
of his private life. 

“Who knows that she was at home?” 
I asked, and he resumed his cautious 
manner. 

“I think we shall be able to cover 
that satisfactorily,” he said, after a 
pause. “Her mother will testify.” 

“Now, look here, Clinton,” said I, 
“we're enlisted in the same cause, and 
it’s unnecessary to shut me out in this 
way. The fact is that Edith was alone 
at that time; her mother didn’t see 
her. go out, and that’s all she knows. 
The whole matter, so far as legal evi- 
dence is concerned, rests upon Edith’s 
own story. Isn’t that so?” 
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“No,” said he slowly. ‘Not exactly. 
As I told you before, her mother. : 
He hesitated, and before he could se- 
lect a phrase with which to finish his 
sentence, the bell rang. 

“That’s Jack,” said I; and Clinton 
stiffly moved as if to rise, but let him- 
self sink back. With an elbow on the 
arm of the chair, he bent forward, rest- 
ing his forehead on a hand which cov- 
ered his eyes. 

“T feel a bit tired,” he said. 
you mind letting Jack in?” 

When I went into the reception room, 
I closed the doors behind me, think- 
ing to speak a word with Jack in pri- 
vate. He came in breezily, asked me 
where Clinton was, and took his answer 
from my eyes, talking straight on mean- 
while. 

“That reporter was all right,” said 
he. “I got a good line from him on 
this business about Edith Lockwood; I 
know just how it stands. I don’t be- 
lieve she went to the Eglinton yester- 
day afternoon. Several people saw that 
girl, whoever she was, go out on the 
veranda, but not one of them recog- 
nized her or will pretend to identify 
her. Quinn has questioned every liv- 
ing soul who might have seen her, and 
that’s the best that he has got. She 
was a tall girl, with dark hair, wearing 
a black or brown rain coat, just like ten 
thousand others. Some say she was 
veiled, and others say she wasn’t. The 
fact is that nobody paid any attention 
to her when she went out there, and 
nobody saw her at all when she came 
back. They were all too scared by that 
clap of thunder. The whole yarn about 
Miss Lockwood’s being at the Eglinton 
comes from Lynde, who had dug up 
this tale about the broken engagement, 
and realized what a beautiful newspaper 
story it would be, if she were the mys- 
terious woman on the veranda. So he 
began to ask questions, and of course 
that started the rumor.” 

“You may be right,” said I, “but 
Clinton is scared. He knows more than 
we do, and the man’s desperate.” 

“About Miss Lockwood ?” 

“Who else can it be?” 

“Well,” said Jack, “it might be him- 
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self, if you come to that; though it 
doesn’t seem reasonable that a man 
should worry so much over troubles 
of his own. It’s the other fellow that 
we walk the floor for, in this world, 
Arthur, my son. Especially when the 
other fellow’s a girl. Let’s go in and 
cheer the poor boy up.” 

“Wait a minute,” said I. ‘“There’s a 
queer thing that I’ve got hold of— 
about Dalton. I got it from Quinn. It 
seems that Dalton’s last known act on 
earth was to send a package by ex- 
press to Marjorie Vannard in Phila- 
delphia:. fs 

I stopped short, amazed by the sud- 
den change in Jack’s expression. He 
looked like a man who has stepped on 
a rattlesnake. 

“Quinn’s lying,” said he, in a quick, 
gasping voice. “This is a trick.” 

I shook my head, while studying his 
face. 

“Oh, see here, Jack,” I began, “you’d 
better tell me——” ‘ 

“Wait,” he interposed. “This doesn’t 
seem to get into my mind. Dalton sent 
a package to Marjorie Vannard >?” 

“You told him to,” said I. “It’s the 
stuff you were going to send her your- 
self.” 

“T don’t know her,” said he mechan- 
ically. “But it doesn’t matter. Where 
did Dalton send this thing? To what 
address?” 

“Steward’s Hotel,’ I answered. 
“Quinn has telegraphed the Philadel- 
phia police. They’ve got it, by now.” 

“Yes,” said he softly. “Quite so.” 

He turned away from me, and, lean- 
ing with his hand against a pillar, 

-1 out of the window. 

“Beautiful day,” said he. “Sky clear; 
grass like new velvet; trees all washed 
clean—‘the people with the green 
heads’; fine folk, the trees. Anda good 
world altogether; but oh, what a hash 
I have made of it!” He faced about 
with a smile. “Arthur, when the ship 
starts to sink, get busy; then you won’t 
mind. What can we do for Edith 
Lockwood ?” 

“What canel do for you, Jack?” said 
I. “You're up against it, old man.” 

“Yes, I guess so,” he replied, “but 
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I was wrong to let you see it. I’m a 
fool about that. My first impulse is 
always childish, to reach right out after 
sympathy; but the next minute I per- 
ceive that I’m only loading the trouble 
off on somebody else when I might 
just as well carry it myself.” 

“You don’t want to talk about it?” 

“No; we’d simply waste time. And 
that reminds me that we mustn’t stay 
out here any longer; Clinton will think 
it strange. He’s down, you say. Let’s 
go in and give him a boost.” 

He passed his hand across his hair 
with the familiar gesture which seemed 
to act as a sort of stimulant, and then, 
crossing the room briskly, he opened 
the folding doors. The office was de- 
serted. Upon Clinton’s desk a large 
sheet of paper hung from the hooks 
of the telephone, and we found this 
message written on it: 

I have received an imperative summons, 
and must ask you to excuse me. I shall go 


cut through the house because it is the 
nearer way, and I am in haste. CLINTON. 


“The nearer way?” said I. “Nearer 
to what? The ocean?” 

“That’s the geography of it,” Jack 
responded, and looked at me dubiously. 
“Where is this man’s trouble really lo- 
cated?” he asked. ‘In his mind, in his 
heart, in his pocket——” 

“Some of it’s in his conscience,” said 
i 


“Precisely. That’s what I was work- 
ing up to. Now, between you and 
me, who are friends of his, what has 
been Clinton’s manner since this crime 
was committed ?” 

“The manner of one who carries a 
great burden,” I replied. “It may be 
his own, or it may be another’s, but 
there’s no doubt that he’s bent double 
under it.” 

“To speak plainly,” said Jack, “he 
acts as if he killed Alice himself, or 
knew who did. Is that what you 
mean ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “but you must remem- 
ber that you’re nearly as bad yourself, 
and that Sylvia is worse. Edith Lock- 
wood is prostrated, not with pneumonia 
or anything of the kind, but with ex- 
citement and terror resulting from this 
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He favored me with a full view of his acute, unpleasant 


countenance. 


murder. You saw what Wickham 
looked like—the picture of guilt; and 
Dalton has run away. What inference 
can be drawn from such a situation 
as that?” 

Jack passed his hand backward along 
his hair, which fairly leaped up when 
released, whereby I knew that he was 
energized to an unusual pitch. 

“You're wrong about Sylvia,” said 
he, “utterly mistaken. Sylvia has no 
suspicions; none whatever.” And he 
proceeded to drive this point into my 
head with such acute insistence that I 
was very painfully affected. Why was 
he so anxious to make me credit this? 
There could be but one answer; he 
was afraid that I should come to be- 
lieve as Sylvia did. Then he must 
know who it was that she suspected. 
Did he share her opinion? It seemed 
probable; but I could form no guess as 
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to the reason why they 
strove so hard to exclude me 
from their confidence. I be- 
came impatient, thinking 
about it. 

“Jack,” said I, “let up. 
The tongues of angels 
couldn’t convince me. It’s 
a moral certainty that Sylvia 
suspects somebody. And 
she finds excuses, though 
Heaven only knows what 
they can be! Ive tried to 
imagine an excuse, and the 
best that I’ve found yet is 
too wild a dream for any 
sane mind.” 

“What is it?’ he asked, 
and I could see that he 
dreaded my reply, and stood 
ready to assail and over- 
whelm it. 

“Suppose,” said I, “that 
Sylvia believed the shot 
was intended for herself, 
and that she had deserved 
it. She would deplore the 
deed with all her heart; she 
would feel a sense of guilt; 
and she would be too just to 
lay full blame upon the ac- 
tual perpetrator. Oh, I 
know that this is a man’s 
view and not a woman’s. It would suit 
you or me much better than it suits 
Sylvia. If I had wronged a man so 
that my life was forfeit to him, and he 
had shot you in mistake for me, could 
I, holding his secret, give him up to 
the law? Should I not rather shield 
him, at least with silence?” 

Jack exhaled a great breath, and his 
face brightened. 

“Now that’s clever,’ said he. 
“There’s a fine line of psychology in 
that. It’s well worth thinking about. 
Of course Sylvia hasn’t really injured 
anybody, but she may think she has— 
unintentionally, you understand.” 

“Could she believe herself responsible 
for that broken engagement?” I sug- 
gested. “This is a dream, but let’s fol- 
low it for a moment. We don’t know 
what happened; Edith may have been 
subjected to some peculiar anguish or 
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humiliation—one of those slights that 
women never forgive; and she may 
have held Sylvia responsible. If Edith 
had been maddened to the pitch of re- 
taliation, and had blindly done this 
dreadful deed, would Sylvia now be- 
tray her? It might depend upon the 
measure of Edith’s suffering.” 

Jack shivered slightly. 

“It’s curious how these theories fit 
together,” said he. “I had started out 
to speak of Clinton when you steered 
me off for the moment. And now 
you’ve brought me back again. We 
don’t know where Clinton really stood 
when the shot was fired. Suppose he 
was in the passage, and heard it. As- 
suredly he would have looked out upon 
the veranda. ‘The question is, did he, 
or did he not, see anybody go down 
the stairs?” 

“Tf he did, and has kept still about 
it, there can be only one conclusion,” 
said I. “We may be certain that it 
was Edith whom he saw. Have you 
thought how strange it is that he should 
have been called to attend her? Our 
wild dream-theory explains it; Clinton 
would have gone to her house without 
being summoned. He would have 
known that she would need attendance; 
that she would be hysterical, perhaps, 
and might betray herself. And, on the 
other hand, supposing that he did not 
go unasked, Mrs. Lockwood would 
have sent for him the moment that 
Edith became irrational and began to 
talk. No matter what the bitterness 
may be, Clinton would have seemed 
the only man who could be trusted.” 

“This is mere fancy, of course,” said 
Jack, after a brief silence. “Neither of 
us believes that Edith had any hand 
in this dreadful affair, and we’re 
threshing the matter out only because 
other people are certain to do the same 
thing. Aunt Frances won’t be blind 
to these possibilities; nor Lynde. In 
fact, we may confidently expect to see 
every detail of your theory exploited in 
a hundred newspapers. And _ that 
means that we must get ahead of them. 
I’ve a little theory of my own. Come 
over to the hotel, and we'll see how 
it works,” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Beyond the Hotel Eglinton to the 
southward there lay a strip of land 
which the city had acquired with the 
intent of opening a street, and this 
work was proceeding with municipal 
slowness. The place looked like a rib- 
bon cut from original chaos, unim- 
proved since the beginning of the 
world, and its condition seemed to have 
spread like a disease into the grounds 
of the Eglinton. Elsewhere the lawns 
were excellently kept, but the little 
piece between the uncompleted street 
and the end of the south wing had been 
neglected. The bare earth showed in 
random patches wet from yesterday’s 
rain, and weeds were growing along 
the low. fence, which the laborers had 
splashed with mud. 

To this uninviting spot Jack led me, 
while unfolding to me the theory which 
he had mentioned. It had struck him 
as very strange that all reports of the 
mysterious woman represented her as 
going out upon the veranda; there was 
no story of her having come back. In 
speaking to me of this state of the mat- 
ter, Jack had explained it by referring 
to the confusion which had followed the 
destruction of the flagstaff, and in the 
same way Quinn had accounted for it, 
as Jack had been informed by the cor- 
respondent of the Recorder. 

“But there’s a better explanation than 
that,” said Jack; “nobody saw that girl 
come back, because she didn’t come.” 

“Do you mean that she went in 
through a window?” said I. “There 
are no steps at the south end of the ve- 
randa, and it’s as much as ten feet 
from the ground.” 

“Not quite,” said he. ‘‘An active 
young woman could negotiate it; and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that that’s 
what happened.” 

Pursuing this line of investigation, 
we came upon a very remarkable dis- 
covery. We looked for footprints in 
the soft earth at the end of the veranda, 
and were amply rewarded. The sur- 
face was ideal; many of the impres- 
sions were as sharp as if made with 
care and skill in a prepared plaster; 
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and we were able to read an interest- 
ing record. Two men and two women 
had been there, but not at the same 
time, as was proved by the condition 
of the imprints. One of the women 
had been the first to arrive, and it 
seemed certain that she had leaped 
from the veranda at the lowest point 
—a height of about seven feet—and 
had then run to the fence bordering 
the unfinished street. The other woman, 
coming later, after the surface had be- 
gun to dry, had followed the footsteps 
of her predecessor, and had deliber- 
ately trodden in and distorted the im- 
pressions so that accurate measure- 
ments could not be taken. 

This had been done hastily, and it 
was still possible to decide that two 
women—or at any rate two pairs of 
shoes—had taken part in the astonish- 
ing performance; indeed, this might be 
readily inferred from the fact that the 
second of them had made no effort to 
blur her own record. She had not 
come down from the veranda, but from 
the lawn at the front of the wing, and 
when her task was done she had re- 
turned that way. 

The ground had dried still more 
when the first of the men arrived. He 
was the smaller of the two, and wore 
very narrow shoes, whose imprints 
somehow gave the notion of expensive 
footgear. This person had inspected 
the record in the earth, being careful 
not to mar it. He seemed to have 
made some measurements; and the 
other man had done the same, a little 
later, as was proved by the attention 
which he had evidently bestowed upon 
all.the prints except his own. He was 
a heavy fellow with a broad shoe. 

“What do you say to Lynde and 
Quinn?” queried Jack; and I replied 
that it was a good guess. 

“But what do you make of the 
women ?” said I. 

Jack did not answer me. He was 
following a trail which led rearward, in 
the direction of the Eglinton stables 
and garage. 

“That’s the way the little fellow 
went,” said he, turning back. “The 
big one tracked him to this point, and 
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then branched off to the street. Ar- 
thur, do you realize how serious this 
is?’ 

“IT don’t see how it could be much 
worse,” said I. “Quinn will arrest 
either of these women if he can find 
her. The second has made herself an 
accessory.” 

“That’s what she’s done,” said Jack, 
taking off his hat to stroke his hair. 
“Arthur,” said he suddenly, “you'd bet- 


ter go. Vanish, my boy!” 

“Why?” 

“This girl—the second one—has 
given me a good idea,” said he. “I’m 
going to blot out her tracks. But 


there’s no reason why you should be 
in it.” 

I stared at him in a dull wonder. 

“Why should you do such a crazy 
thing as that?” said I. “We don’t 
know who this woman is that trampled 
out these tracks, nor why she did it. 
Whose tracks were they? We can 
only guess, and it’s a thousand to one 
that we’re wrong. And yet, at the 
mere sight of a clue which may be of 
some small help to the police in run- 
ning down the assassin of our friend, 
we act like a couple of Corsican cous- 
ins trying to cover up a murder com- 
mitted by a member of the family.” 

Jack came close to me, and spoke 
in a low, intense tone. 

“Take your own theory,” said he, 
“and whose footprints would these be, 
the second ones? What girl do you 
know who is clever enough to have 
guessed that these marks might be 
here, and plucky enough to have acted 
on that inspiration? Who had the 
whole night to think of this, and was 
astir at dawn, when no one was about, 
and there was light enough, and not 
too much?” 

“Sylvia!” I whispered. “I don’t be- 
lieve it—but we can’t take the chance. 
I'll do it, Jack. Leave me alone here.” 

There were no laborers at that mo- 
ment upon the street, and the passers- 
by in front of the hotel were not likely 
to observe what I might do. The chief 
danger would be at my back, and I 
turned to look up at the windows of 
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the hotel. I saw Sylvia leaning upon 
the railing of the upper veranda. 

“Wait,” she called. “I will come 
down.” 

She disappeared, and at the same 
moment I heard a smothered impreca- 
tion from Jack. 

“There’s Quinn,” he said, “way up 
the street. He’s coming here, no doubt, 
and he mustn’t find us. Tl go and 
head Sylvia off; and as for the tracks, 
they must stay as they are. We haven't 
time to fix them, but there’s some- 
thing just as important that you can 
do. Go out to the stables and scout 
around for anybody who might have 
seen this girl, the first one, the one 
that climbed down from the veranda. 
If she was observed, it was probably 
from that point. Question the boys 
quietly, and find out where they were 
located about seven o’clock yesterday 
afternoon. Do you remember Bud 
Burke? If he’s here this year, look 
him up. He’s a prying rascal, and 
thoroughly up to date in his business 


methods. He'd sell out his grand- 
father for five dollars. Find Bud, by 
all means. I'll be with you presently.” 


He gave me a gentle start in the 
right direction, and then hurried away 
to meet Sylvia. 

In the matter of Bud Burke, I was 
notably fortunate, for my eyes lighted 
on him as soon as I had passed beyond 
the end of the south wing. He was 
polishing a headlight of an automobile, 
and whistling a popular air. He saw 
me coming, but pretended that he 
didn’t, keeping his face averted and 
continuing to work with a _ very 
jaunty, self-satisfied manner. When I 
had come near enough, he drew a 
large gold watch from his waistcoat, 
opened the case, and snapped it shut 
again carelessly, as one to whom such 
baubles were familiar. Then he fav- 
ored me with a full view of his acute, 
unpleasant countenance, and = said: 
“Good morning, Mr. Seabury,” speak- 
ing the name with a slight emphasis, 
for he took a pride in knowing every- 
body. 

He may have been nearly thirty 
years old; one of those men who seem 
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content with humble station and small 
wages, yet have always money in their 
pockets. And now, when Bud thrust 
his two hands down into the capacious 
cupboards of his trousers, I felt 
abashed at his superior ability to get 
on in life, and shrank from the at- 
tempt to bribe him. 

Therein I underestimated Bud’s facil- 
ity in business, for when I mentioned 
that my errand was confidential and 
that I came for information, he took 
the conduct of the affair out of my 
hands with all the suavity and profes- 
sional readiness of a good salesman in 
a store. 

“They all come to Bud when they 
want to know anything,” said he, with 
pardonable pride. “I suppose you just © 
drifted around to me, natural-like. No- 
body told you that I’d seen that woman, 
did they ?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Well, I did,” said he. “I saw her 
climb over the fence. It was just after 
the flagpole got what was coming to 


“Did you recognize her?” I asked, 
with a dry throat; and he smiled toler- 
antly. 

“T might,” said he, “if I was to see 
her again in a good light.” 

“You did not know her?” 

He smiled again. 

“T’m an agreeable party,” said he. 
“What do you want me to do? Know 
her or not?” 

It struck me vaguely that the man 
was suggesting a crime. If I should 
bribe him not to know the girl, I should 
become an accessory to murder; and 
with a flush of shame I thought of 
what the deed had been, so base and 
so abhorrent. 

“T want you to tell me who she is,” 
said I. 

“Well,” he responded thoughtfully, 
“that might be arranged.” 

He took out his watch again. 

“T’ve got an appointment with a 
gentleman at the Hotel Donaldson in 
ten minutes,” said he. “Maybe I can 
see you again when I’m through with 
him.” 

“Where?” 
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“You might walk up that way,” and 
he indicated the street running behind 
the Eglinton. “I suppose Mr. Deering 
will be with you? I’ve got no objec- 
tion to that. I like Mr. Deering first 
rate.” 

Evidently the rascal had surmised 
that I should wish for time to talk 
with Jack. Probably the engagement 
at the Donaldson was an agreeable 
fiction, and a method of suggesting 
that our decisive conference might bet- 
ter be at some remoter spot. 

“Very well,” said I. “It is under- 
stood. Mr. Deering and I will walk 
up toward the Donaldson in about 
twenty minutes.” 

“That'll do nicely,” he responded, 
and leisurely put on his coat and 
strolled away. 

Presently Jack appeared, in a great 
hurry. 

“Well,” said he, as soon as he was 
near enough to speak without risk of 
being overheard, “it wasn’t Sylvia who 
trod out the footprints. I’m at my 
wits’ end about this matter. Have you 
found Bud?” 

I told him what had passed. 

“Do you think he really knows who 
she was?” asked Jack. 

“No,” I answered. “It’s likely 
enough that he saw her, but his iden- 
tification will depend on what there is 
in it for himself. He'll identify any- 
body, if he’s paid for it.” 

“Oh, no,” Jack protested, “Bud’s not 
so bad as that. There’s a kind of an 
honesty about Bud; I’ve always found 
him reliable, in a way.” 

“Reliable people of that kind are 
getting too common,” said I. “Aunt 
Frances could name you a thousand.” 

“Well,” said Jack reflectively, “if 
Aunt Frances named them, I’d be cer- 
tain they were worth the money. But 
I’m afraid she wouldn’t guarantee Bud 
Purke. However, we’ve no choice; it’s 
Bud or nobody. If he can’t identify 
this girl, I think she’ll never be known, 
unless she comes forward voluntarily ; 
which isn’t probable, for she certainly 
must understand the danger by this 
time.” 

“Ts it so grave?” said I. 
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“My boy, she would be arrested in a 
minute. It’s like this; there were two 
persons very near the scene of that 
crime, and both, in a sense, have fled. 
Dalton is one, and this girl is the other. 
Have you any doubt that Quinn would 
arrest Dalton, if he could find him?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Yet Dalton has the advantage of 
Sylvia’s evidence in his favor, while 
this girl has absolutely nobody to say a 
word for her, unless Dalton can do it, 
and we’re not sure that he saw her. 
Dalton may never be found; he may 
be dead. And now, Arthur, look at 
the case for a moment as a criminal 
mystery: In my opinion it will never 
be solved; I didn’t think so in the be- 
ginning, but now I’m thoroughly con- 
vinced. 

“Aunt Frances has .made a great 
many enemies in the last ten years. I 
wouldn’t speak of this outside the fam- 
ily, but between you and me, in this 
emergency, the plain truth must be 
recognized. Some of those people had 
been rich, and they went to the gut- 
ter, or the madhouse, and a few to 
prison. Discarding: all wild theories, 
isn’t it very near a certainty that this 
atrocious deed was prompted by re- 
venge? What other motive will stand 
serious consideration? Blind chance 
deluded some poor, vengeful, half- 
crazed rascal into shooting that inno- 
cent child who had never harmed a 
human being, even by so much as an 
ungentle thought. Azd then blind 
chance saved the murderer from the 
immediate detection which was so 
vastly probable. He escaped, not by 
his own cunning, but by sheer luck, 
and he will never be caught. Nobody 
will ever know who he is, except pos- 
sibly Aunt Frances, and there may be 
many reasons why she would prefer to 
lock the secret in her own breast. 

“But the public,” he continued, with 
increasing earnestness, “will not be sat- 
isfied with silence. Even now you can 
hear the clamor rising to heaven, and 
this is only the beginning. An arrest 
will be demanded. Quinn, the district 
attorney, the coroner—everybody in 
authority will be besieged. I tell you 
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an arrest is certain, and that girl will 
be the victim. Edith Lockwood’s name 
has been already mentioned; you have 
heard from Clinton what a weak de- 
fense she has, scarcely more than her 
bare word. But the evidence against 
her will be only a very little stronger, 
and the district attorney will not dare 
to bring the case to trial, though he 
will be able to force an indictment. 
The law permits no bail, and Edith will 
stay in prison while her lawyer ex- 
hausts his trained ingenuity in col- 
lecting money from the poor girl’s 
mother. He will take her last penny 
and the roof from over her head; it 
is the rule in criminal cases. That’s 
the stake we’re playing for, Arthur, 
when we deal with Bud Burke.” 

“You must handle him,” said I. 
“He’s too much for me.” 

“He’s a moneymaker,” Jack rejoined. 
“You don’t understand him. He is ig- 
norant, shallow, vicious, whatever you 
please, but he is gifted with the in- 
stinct for pecuniary gain, and you are 
not. You’re a better creature than a 
fishhawk, Arthur, but you can’t lay 
your back against the under side of a 
cloud and watch your supper swim- 
ming in the briny deep a thousand feet 
below. you. Neither can you see a 
dollar as far as Bud Burke can.” 

“What will you do with him?” 

“Here’s the first point,” Jack replied. 
“Does he know this woman or does he 
not? You think he doesn’t, but you 
may be wrong. We can’t afford to 
take a chance; we must be sure. My 
plan is to make him think I know 
her, and you may take my word that 
Ican do it. Then I'll offer him a high 
price for an identification, and he'll 
think it’s a test, and that I'll pay him 
for his silence, if I find he’s worth it. 
If the girl is Edith, and Bud knows it, 
he won’t dare refuse my money, be- 
cause Edith is already suspected. He'll 
name her, and then we'll stand on solid 
ground. If he knows the girl, and it 
isn’t Edith, I can’t predict just what 
he'll do; it will depend on circum- 
stances. But if he hasn’t an idea who 
she is, he'll recognize the great pe- 
cuniary need of finding out, and he'll 
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try all sorts of tricks with the intent 
to trap me into giving him a hint. I 
shall recognize that procedure easily. 
There’s the plan of campaign, my boy. 
Can you improve it?” 

“T could neither improve it nor fol- 
low it,” said I. “You must do it all 
yourself. I’m helpless.” 

“Well,” said he, “let’s get under way. 
Quinn’s just round the corner studying 
those footprints. We can’t stop him, 
and we don’t want to be asked to help 
him, We'll try our luck with Bud.” 

I shuddered at the mention of the 
footprints, and Jack noticed it. 

“Cheer up,” said he. “Sylvia’s en- 
tirely out of it. She told me so. Dis- 
miss it from your mind, and help me 
think about Bud. That’s the nearest 
duty.” 

“Suppose you're satisfied that he 
doesn’t know,” said I, as we began 
to walk toward the Donaldson, “we 
shan’t feel safe. He may still be bribed 
or bullied into naming somebody.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Jack, with 
easy confidence. “I'll see that he iden- 
tifies a girl, but it won’t be anybody 
who was within a hundred miles of the 
Eglinton when Alice was shot.” 

“But you can’t drag another girl’s 
name into this dreadful business, Jack,” 
I protested. 

“Can’t 1? My son, I’ll find one who 
will jump at the chance,” said he; 
“some fair young journalist from Phil- 
adelphia. There'll be a dozen here, and 
one of them is sure to answer the de- 
scription. Any tall, dark-haired girl 
will do; and her story will squelch 
Bud completely. Leave it all to me.” 

At this, I saw Bud walking toward 
us, his hands deep in his pockets, jin- 
gling some coins, his face cunning, cal- 
culating, self-complacent. 

“My man wasn’t there,” said he. 
“T’ve got to go back; but it’ll take me 
only a minute with him, and then I’m 
at your service. While I’m seeing my 
party, you might wait for me out on 
the veranda. Now, if Mr. Seabury 
was to stroll along ahead, and pick 
out a nice place 7 

“Bud doesn’t want to be in a minor- 
ity,” said Jack. “You’ve got the mak- 
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ings of a lawyer, Bud. Why don’t you 
study to be one?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” responded Bud, 
somewhat disdainfully. “You can al- 
ways hire a lawyer, and make it worth 
his while not to throw you. If you 
don’t, he’ll throw you anyway, even if 
you know more law than he does. It’s 
sO easy.” 

He turned to me apologetically. 

“No offense,” said he, “but you un- 
derstand these matters. It’s one gen- 
tleman with another, and an even break 
afterward, if they come to disagree. 
Neither’s word is worth a cuss if un- 
supported, and that’s fair to both sides. 
Now, I think well of both you gentle- 
men, and no preference. You’ve got 
the same sort of stuff in the kettle, 
but it boils a good deal harder under 
Mr. Deering’s lid than it does under 
yours; so, the time being limited. a 

“Despite that fact,” I interposed, 
“I’m going to delay this matter a few 
minutes. I have something to say to 
Mr. Deering, and in imitation of your 
admirable prudence I shall ask for pri- 
vacy.” 

“You'd like a little of my absence?” 
queried Bud. ‘Why, sure; as much as 
you want. Help yourself.” 

He took a seat upon a pile of build- 
ing material, and waved his hands 
abroad, with a kind of cordiality. 

“Go anywhere you please,” said he. 

We withdrew to some distance. 

“Jack,” said I, “don’t you think that 
my advice would be worth something 
in this dangerous transaction?” 

“Bud won’t talk to both of us,” said 
he; “and you don’t seem to feel up to 
it. So——’ 

“IT mean my advice beforehand; be- 
fore you go into it with Bud.” 

“Certainly,” said he. “Let’s talk it 
over.” 

“Then let me know the facts; let 
me know the real reason why you’re 
doing this.” 

“Don’t you understand about Edith ?” 
he asked uneasily. “Do you think 
we're alarmed for her without cause?” 

“IT do not,” said I. “She faces at 
least a year in prison and an utterly 
ruinous expense. To be the selected 
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victim and stop-gap in a murder mys- 
tery nowadays is an experience to 
wreck a life. I’d do all that we pro- 
pose to do, and ten times more, to 
save her. And so would you, of course; 
but that’s not the whole of the mat- 
ter.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“There’s something under it,” said I. 
“You have another reason which, in 
your own mind, overshadows Edith’s 
peril completely; a reason which you 
steadily refrain from mentioning to me. 
Sylvia knows what it is; since last even- 
ing you and she have acted upon an 
understanding which you do not share 
with any one else.” 

He drew a long breath, and as he 
let it out of his lungs I saw him shud- 
der from head to foot. He laid a hand 
upon my shoulder, and I felt the tremor 
that was running through him. Then 
suddenly his fingers closed upon me 
in a sort of violent caress, strange be- 
yond description, and tears came into 
his eyes. 

“Arthur,” said he, in a voice a little 
choked, “you’ve hardly been yourself 
for the past few weeks. You can’t 
stand money worry; you ought to live 


‘on a breadfruit island among decent, 


The 
is no 


respectable, and kindly savages. 
United States commercialized 
place for you.” 

“The Lord knows it isn’t,” I replied. 
“But what of it?” 

“Why, just this,” said he. “Sylvia 
and I have been a trifle anxious about 
you, and the last thing we’d be likely 
to do would be to load any more 
troubles upon your back. Last evening 
you were . 

“T was all in; but the night’s rest 
has worked a miracle. My head’s as 
clear to-day as ever it was in my life.” 

“No doubt of that,’ responded Jack, 
“and we'd like to see it stay that way.” 
He hesitated and put his hand up to 
his hair. “I think you haven’t seen 
this affair in quite the same light that 
Sylvia and I have.” 

“That’s precisely true,” said I. 
“You take it differently. You seem 
to have a more than natural horror of 
it. You shuddered just now as if you’d 
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seen the crime re- 
peated before your 
face; and Sylvia did 
the same thing fifty 
times last evening. 
Whenever I looked at 
her and caught her 
eye, she shivered to 
the soul. Jack, it 
looks almost like 
guilt—forgive me if I 
say so.” 

He made a tremen- 
dous call upon his 
energy. 

“You don’t under- 
stand what it is to be 
in our position,” said 
he, “and we’ve tried 
not to let you know; 
we've tried to bear it 
together. But you’re 
better to-day, and you 
may as well be told. 
Sylvia and I are natural objects of 
suspicion, she especially. You know 
how Quinn regards her; you know his 
theory of the case—that the shot was 
meant for Mrs. Seabury. Now, the 
only thing in this world that can save 
us from the most serious consequence 
is this mystery of the woman on the 
lower veranda. If she’s found, and 
is a stranger without possible connec- 
tion with this case, and if she testifies 
that she was there and saw nobody, 
then look out for trouble! What I’m 
trying to do, the thing that I’m fight- 
ing for as for my life—the second and 
stronger reason that you mentioned a 
few minutes ago—is just this; to keep 
that way of escape open, by the out- 
side stairway to the lower veranda. If 
Edith was the girl down there, I hope 
she'll never say so, and I’m going to 
try my level best to help her keep the 
secret.” 

“But, Jack,” I protested, “there was 
a murderer; he escaped somehow. The 
unknown woman may have seen him; 
she may herself have fired the shot.” 

“T tell you,” he said, with an in- 
tensity that drove the words into my 
mind, “I tell you that nobody will ever 
know who fired the shot. I’m sure of 
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“That’s her,” said he, “the girl with the pencil and 
the paper.” 


it. Then what remains for us? To 
protect these two girls, and I’m going 
to do it. Now leave me alone with 
this fellow Burke.” 

Mentally overpowered, but neither 
enlightened nor convinced, I turned 
away, and walked steadily, without 
looking behind me, until I reached the 
Hotel Donaldson, where I waited, sit- 
ting on the railing at the near end of 
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the veranda till Jack passed by with 
Burke. They separated at the main en- 
trance of the hotel, and Jack came to 
me. There was no one near us ex- 
cept a pretty girl in a lounging chair, 
and a fat man tucked into a corner, 
asleep, with his head against a pillar. 
He had the face of a baby, with little 
yellow curls along his forehead, and 
he wore a smile as he slept, seraphic 
and idiotic. Even my miserable mood 
could not withstand this spectacle, and 
I laughed, and so did Jack when he sat 
down beside me. The pretty girl was 
equally amused, and presently I saw 
her sketching on a pad, giving us a 
glance from time to time very deco- 
rously, as who would say: “This is so 
funny that we all must share it.” 

“T’ve made a sort of deal with Bud,” 
Jack told me. “He has agreed to 
identify the girl for me, but upon cer- 
tain conditions, not yet disclosed.” 

“Can he do it? Does he know her?” 

Jack wagged his head as one in 
doubt. 

“Bud has a certain shrewdness,” said 
he. “He can’t be read at a glance.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Well,” said Jack, “he examined me 
in supplementary proceedings to see 
whether I was good for a thousand 
dollars.” 

“You offered him a thousand!” 

“Nothing less would interest him. 
And, you know, my boy, we’re num- 
bered among the wealthy, and must 
pay accordingly. How in blazes I’m to 
raise the money—but I haven’t got to 
think of that to-day. Bud’s going to 
trust me.” 

“And he’ll tell you who she is?” 

“Upon conditions, as I said before,” 
Jack answered. “Is there a trick in 
that? I have thoroughly saturated his 
mind with the conviction that I know 
who the girl is. I didn’t tell him so, 
of course; I made him guess it—a kind 
of forced draw, where a person thinks 
he’s taking a card at random, but really 
takes the one you give him. The ques- 
tion is, does Bud intend to haggle over 
the conditions, and thus string the mat- 
ter out while he attempts. to pump me 
on the sly?” 
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At this moment I caught sight of 
Bud Burke’s head protruding from a 
window. He was looking the other 
way, along the veranda, but a moment 
later his visage was disclosed to me. 
He seemed somewhat surprised to 
catch my eye, and he pulled in his 
head with haste. 

I supposed that he would join us 
immediately, but we waited nearly a 
quarter of an hour before his voice 
startled us, coming from below. He 
had approached us stealthily along the 
end of the hotel, and now stood with 
his hands upon the edge of the ve- 
randa’s flooring, and his chin level with 
our heels. He might have been there 
several minutes listening to our con- 
versation, some of which was not well 
calculated to increase that cordial feel- 
ing toward myself which Bud had 
courteously professed. 

“As to conditions,” said he, in a cau- 
tious tone, “this is all: Me to get the 
money within thirty days; me to point 
out the girl to you before noon to- 
day; you to tell nobody outside your 
own family until I say so.” 

“Hold on,” said Jack; “suppose you 
should identify somebody else? For 
another customer ?” 

“I won't,” responded Bud, with a 
chuckle. ‘Don’t worry about that. If 
I should, you can do what you please 
—punch my head, don’t pay me the 
money, anything to suit yourself.” 

“What else?” said Jack. 

“Tf this girl is not identified by any- 
body else, you’re to keep dark. You're 
not to tell nobody.” 

“Outside the family,” said Jack. 

“Right. You seemed to want to let 
Mrs. Seabury and Miss Leland in, and 
I’m agreeable, provided that they agree 
to the conditions, the same as your- 
self.” 

Jack turned to me, a useless pro- 
ceeding. I have no head for business, 
and at that moment I had no idea as 
to the desirability of this bargain. My 
impulse would have been to agree to 
anything in order to end the suspense. 

“Ts that all?” said Jack. 

“Yes,” answered Bud, after a mo- 
ment’s meditation; “that’ll be all.” 
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“Well,” said Jack, “I accept the 
terms.” 

Bud extended his hand upward, and 
the bargain was ratified in the old- 
fashioned way. 

“You're the witness, Mr. Seabury,” 
said Bud, with a grin. “I suppose you 
understand this deal, acting for both 
parties, and looking at both sides.” 

I was very far from understanding 
the real nature and inner meaning of 
this agreement, but I answered: 
“Ves.” 

“And now,” said Jack, “what are we 
to do? Where shall we go?” 

“You don’t have to go anywhere,” 
responded Bud. “Keep your sitting. 
There’s the girl right in front of you.” 

Jack got up from the railing as if 
it had been red hot; and, turning, 
glared down at Bud. 

“Look here,” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper, “‘do you realize the serious- 
ness of this matter?” , 

“A thousand dollars,” answered 
Bud, with gravity, “is more than seri- 
ous to me; it’s sacred.” 

He was enjoying the situation down 
to his bootheels, and took no trouble 
to disguise the fact; yet his counte- 
nance gave no hint of trifling, and he 
met Jack’s eye with an unflinching 
stare. 

“That’s her,” said he, “the girl with 
the pencil and the paper. She’s the 
one, and at the proper time you'll hear 
me swear to it. But the time ain’t 
come yet; not for me, not for you. 
Remember your bargain, Mr. Deering. 
I’ve delivered the goods honest, and I 
expect the same.” 

He looked up steadily into Jack’s 
face for a moment longer, then turned 
and walked away. Jack remained per- 
fectly still, gazing down at the place 
where Burke had been, as if he did 
not notice the man’s absence. I waited 
in my usual way for somebody else 
to take the initiative, and then, upon 
a sudden impulse, sprang over the rail- 
ing and ran after Burke. 

“Hold on,” said I, laying a hand 
upon his shoulder. “We must ask a 
little more of you. Who is this young 
lady? Tell me her name.” 
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“T didn’t know it myself till a few 
minutes ago,” responded Bud. “Hap- 
pened to see her sitting on the veranda 
there, and I inquired. Her name’s 
Marjorie Vannard.” And he spelled 
it out with an elaborate precision which 
gave me time to gather up my wits. 

“You’re making a most terrible mis- 
take,” said I. “You can’t intend to in- 
sist on this identification of a stranger. 
In that storm it was as dark as eo 

“Go back,” he interrupted. “Go back 
and ask Mr. Deering if I’ve made any 
mistake. He knows. Ask him.” 

I looked toward the veranda, but 
Jack had stepped away from the rail- 
ing and was not within my view. _ It 
seemed best to overtake him, and to 
leave the further questioning of Burke 
until another time; but I was unable 
to find Jack. He had disappeared, and 
Miss Vannard also. I found her name 
upon the register of the hotel, in the. 
same hand that I had seen before, but I 
dared not risk inquiries, and I re- 
turned to the Eglinton alone. 


CHAPTER XII. 


On the way back to the Eglinton I 
encountered Stanton Lynde, walking 
with a young woman very expensively 
attired; not showily, but with an ele- 
gance that might command some 
praise were it an incident and not an 
object of existence, and if the world 
were in a situation to afford it. But 
the world as a whole is poor, a fam- 
ily mismanaged and in debt; and, be- 
fore the lady of the house may wear 
her finery without disgrace, she must 
take up the bills, and see that all the 
servants have been fed. 

Lynde’s companion seemed a bit the 
taller, and she walked erect, with an 
impatient air, her eves a little restless, 
scouting for excitement and for notice; 
but the man’s head was rigidly held 
forward, as if his failing sight must 
be employed upon the path. The 
woman spoke to him as I came near, 
and he withdrew his contemplation 
from the ground and blinked at me. 

“Mr. Seabury,” said he, “may I have 
a word with you?” 
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Immediately I was made acquainted 
with his wife, and we exchanged some 
empty sentences. Mrs, Lynde spoke to 
me of the tragedy with a smooth cor- 
rectness and a tactful brevity. Ifa 
woman is a mere shell to be covered 
with clothes, why waste emotion on her 
after she is dead? And yet I was 
aware of something like resentment, as 
if Alice had been belittled in my pres- 
ence. 

“You can do me a considerable fa- 
vor, if you will,” said Lynde. “I have 
tried to see Mrs. Seabury upon a mat- 
ter of some importance, relating to this 
sad affair, but she has been unable to 
spare me even a few minutes. May I 
beg of you to intercede for me?” 

“T will do so,” said I. 

“Thank you very much. If three 
o’clock would suit Mrs. Seabury’s con- 
venience i 

“T will mention that hour, and leave 
word for you at the office.” 

He thanked me again, and Mrs. 
Lynde rewarded me with a smile deli- 
cately fraudulent, as cleverly put on 
as was the color in her cheeks. 

I went my way, wondering why 
Lynde had thought it worth his while 
to play this comedy. Was it merely 
to convince me that he had no secret 
understanding with my aunt? I 
guessed there might be something 
more behind it. 

At least a dozen correspondents 
halted me in the court, and on the 
steps, and in the office of the Eglin- 
ton. All of them had interviewed Mrs. 
Seabury at eleven, and all were anxious 
to repeat to me what she had said, and 
ask me whether it was true. I put them 
off, and went in search of Sylvia. 

Mrs. Seabury still held possession of 
the rooms originally assigned to Syl- 
via, and another suite had been en- 
gaged. It was at the end of the south 
wing, and beneath its windows Quinn 
was still busy, measuring the foot- 
prints, while a squad of bluecoats kept 
a crowd at bay. There was an open 
trunk in Sylvia’s sitting room, and upon 
a table lay the pretty gown that Jack 
had never seen. Tears came to my 
eyes; I may have had some distant real- 
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ization of what a toy may be in a house 
where there is no one now to play with 
it. 

A kind of joy appeared in Sylvia’s 
face as she greeted me. 

“I wanted some one here,” she said. 
“It seemed as if I couldn’t cry any 
more alone.” 

“Tt won’t be hard for me to help 
you, Sylvia,” said I. “That poor lit- 
tle dress is enough to make anybody 
cry,” and I touched it lightly with my 
fingers. ‘Alice is to wear it, I sup- 
pose.” 

Sylvia shrank away, as if this shroud 
that she had helped to make fright- 
ened her; I saw the terror in her eyes 
as they met mine for a moment. Then 
she sank suddenly upon her knees be- 
side the table, clasping my hand in 
both of hers, and pressing her face 
upon it hard. Her cheeks were wet 
with tears, but she had now ceased to 
weep. The pang of grief, the shrink- 
ing from a vivid view of death, seemed 
to have passed away, and to have been 
succeeded by an infinite pity. | She 
drew up the sorrow of the world into 
her soul, as it were a lily, and breathed 
it forth in sweetness. The beauty of 
her thought enfolded me like a per- 
fume as I bent above her, touching 
with my free hand her shining hair. I 
stood beside her thus for unregarded 
minutes, talking to her softly—words 
without particular meaning even to my- 
self as I uttered them, and to her, no 
doubt, vague sounds, signifying my 
presence and my sympathy. 

“When are we to take Alice home 
with us?” I said, at last. 

“To-morrow,” she replied, rising. 
“Mrs. Seabury has persuaded them to 
let us, but we must all come back im- 
mediately.” 

“Aunt Frances told you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Did you go to her, or did she come 
to you?” 

“She came here. She had heard 
about the footprints, and she seemed 
much worried, as though she. feared 
that I had had something to do with 
that matter. I told her that I knew 
nothing whatever about it.” 
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By this time all indication of the 
gentler emotions had vanished from 
Sylvia’s countenance. A restrained ex- 
citement now possessed her; she had 
the manner of one who holds anger 
in check. 

“Upon what terms did you and Aunt 
Frances meet?” I asked. 

“Upon terms of mutual deception,” 
she replied; “thoroughly dishonest on 
both sides. What would you expect 
of us? Aunt Frances expressed great 
affection for me—in her peculiar way.” 

“But that’s not altogether dishonest, 
Sylvia,” said I. “She feels it. On 
your side, however, there is something 
that is almost hatred.” 

“Almost?” she said. “Arthur, I sus- 
pect that woman of a wrong that goes 
beyond all bounds. I am frenzied when 
I think of it; I am capable of any- 
thing. Hatred? That’s not the half 
of it!” 

I looked toward the door in sheer 
fright. 

“Don’t speak like that!” I whispered. 
“You must not do it. You don’t real- 
ize the danger.” 

“Yes, I do,” she answered firmly. “I 
know what Captain Quinn suspects, and 
what he is very likely to do when the 
truth comes out. But it will come, Ar- 
thur, when I learn the whole of it, my- 
self. No prison can keep it in.” 

“Sylvia, you have learned more since 
yesterday. What is it? You'd better 
tell me.” 

“T have learned nothing. My feel- 
ing is the same. It is you who have 
changed. Arthur, do you know what 
we have suffered upon your account 
these last few weeks? You wouldn’t 
do anything to help yourself, you 
wouldn’t even listen, you seemed to 
have no understanding. Do you even 
remember what we said to you, Jack 
and I?” 

“In the last month?” I shook my 
head. “Jack was always after me 
about my health; but all I cared for 
was to keep Aunt Frances in the dark. 
As to the rest of it, I walked in a 
dream.” 

“But that’s all past.” 

“Yes; I’m thoroughly myself to-day. 
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It was the sleep that healed me. And 
there’s something very strange about 
it; I have far more reason to be 
troubled now than I had before, but I 
am like one who has got through with 
a hard task, a burdensome and haunt- 
ing duty. It is off my mind. God 
knows what it was; I know only that 
it’s gone.” 

“You mustn’t try to recall it,” she 
said. “Don’t permit yourself to go 
back.” 

“No, you’re quite right. I died last 
night, and am born again; republished 
in a somewhat better edition. Oh, if 
this hideous thing had not defaced the 
world for me, I’ could be so happy!. 
But this is rank selfishness. Tell me 
your trouble, Sylvia, and we'll find a 
way to meet it.” 

She paused a moment, gathering her 
thoughts. 

“What do you know about my 
father?” she asked; and at this a thrill 
went through me like the thrust of a 
sword, for Sylvia’s father was her re- 
ligion. She had no stated creed, no 
firm adherence to a formulated faith; 
her father’s hand alone linked her to 
celestial mysteries. She walked with 
him daily in a.sweet and dear compan- 
ionship, without extravagances of 
fancy, but with a perfectly simple rec- 
ognition of his continued life and love 
for her; and only thus did she perceive 
her own soul. Even an infidel might 
think this admirable; yet I knew that, in 
a nature such as hers, it might become 
the spring of acts wearing a very dif- 
ferent color. Her father’s enemy, one 
that had injured him, she would see 
branded with a mark upon the brow, 
for pardon and pity to avoid; she 
would regard vengeance as a duty and 
pursue it with unreasoning fanaticism. 
If she had now discovered any serious 
wrong done by Mrs. Seabury to War- 
ren Leland in his life or to his memory 
afterward, she would never rest till it 
was righted. And, upon the other 
hand, I could not imagine anything else 
which Mrs. Seabury would so dread, 
and so desperately struggle to avert, as 
such a discovery. 

“I know very little of your father, 
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Sylvia,” said I. “He was called a suc- 
cessful man, in the sense that he was 
prominently identified with important 
affairs. At the last, he was heavily in- 
terested in coal and iron properties 
which were in litigation, and his for- 
tune was submerged when the case 
went against him. But Mrs. Seabury 
was not concerned in this, except as 
his friend and adviser. I have even 
heard that she advanced him money.” 

“What do you know of his death?” 

“Nothing,” I answered, aghast at the 
mention of it. 

“He died in a hospital,” she said. 
“He was taken there at night from a 
hotel where he had lived for a few 
days only—after he had given up our 
home to his creditors. The newspa- 
pers of the time say that he was 
stricken as the result of an injury to 
the head, received long before, and that 
an operation was hastily attempted— 
and he died.” 

“You knew of such an injury?” 

“Yes, but it never troubled him.” 

“Yet the effects might still have 
been there. They might have disclosed 
themselves suddenly. Why do you 
think of these things?” 

“TI will ask you a question,” she said, 
after a moment’s thought. “Do you 
know anything that could justify Doc- 
tor Clinton in demanding that Mrs. 
Seabury should pay me an enormous 
sum of money?” 

“Did he do that?” 

“Yes. Alice overheard him.” 

“And that was all she heard? 
reason?” 

“My father’s name was mentioned.” 

“In what way?” 

“TI never learned. Alice was afraid 
to speak; she had no confidence in her 
comprehension of what she had heard. 
I had to drag every word out of her.” 

“But what has Clinton said? Surely 
you have tried to get the truth from 
him.” 

“Yes,” said she, “but remember that 
I haven’t known of this very long. Alice 
didn’t tell me immediately. I have 
been able to see Doctor Clinton only 
twice. The first time he admitted 
to me that he had reason to believe that 
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Mrs. Seabury had dealt dishonestly with 
my father, and should make restitution 
to me; and he refused to speak more 
definitely. He said that what he had 
learned was sacredly confidential, that 
it came to him under the seal of his 
profession.” 

“The seal of his profession? What 
in the world can that mean? Whom 
has he attended?” 

“I know nothing about it. You may 
imagine how I strove with him, but he 
made it almost impossible for me “6 

“T understand. He mingled love 
with this.” 

“Yes. But in justice to him I am 
bound to say that he did not make a 
bargain of it. Yet I could have prom- 
ised to marry him, and have had his 
secret, and have jilted him the next 
minute. Oh, I’ve been taught in a good 
school; I can make and break bar- 
gains, if I choose.” 

She checked herself, startled by a 
sound which I, too, had heard; and for 
a few seconds we both stood alert. 

Then Sylvia held up a warning finger 
and stepped lightly across to one of the 
windows, whence she made a sign to 
me. I hastened to her side, and looked 
out along the veranda just in time to 
see Stanton Lynde stumble at the head 
of the exterior stairway. 

For an instant there was nothing in 
my mind except a fascinated interest in 
the man’s situation. He seemed about 
to plunge down the whole length of the 
stairs, and when he saved himself by 
a random clutch at the banister rail I 
was perhaps as much relieved as if he 
had been a friend. There was some- 
thing in his manner as he began sober- 
ly to descend, which showed me that he 
was habituated to such experiences, re- 
sulting from his defective sight, and 
had attained to that familiarity with 
danger which distinguishes the veteran. 

“Was he listening here?’ said I; 
and Sylvia answered. that she thought 
he must have been; whereupon I told 
her who he was and what I had heard 
of him. 

“Tf he is in Mrs. Seabury’s pay,” 
said she, “he has earned his wages in 
the last few minutes. For my own 
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part, I care very little. I shall see Doc- 
tor Clinton within the hour, and I will 
make him speak. Then there will be 
no more concealment.” 

“But, Sylvia, you can’t hope that 
Clinton will speak upon such terms as 
that. He won’t dare. And even if he 
should, what could you do? If Mrs. 
Seabury robbed your father, you may 
be assured she did it legally, or at least 
that so much of it as wasn’t legal is 
securely hidden. What are your plans?” 

“I have none now,” she answered. 
“The truth first.” 

There came a brisk knock at the 
door, spirited, like a drum beat. 

“Come in, Jack,” called Sylvia, and 
he entered with the air of one who in- 
tends to conquer fate in the next min- 
ute. 

“Now,” said he, with decision, look- 
ing from one to the other of us, “some- 
thing’s got to be done. Where’s Aunt 
Frances ?” 

“In her room, I think,” said Sylvia. 

“She doesn’t answer knock or tele- 
phone bell,” said he; “but, of course, 
that doesn’t prove anything. I’m going 
to try Quinn.” 

“About what?” I asked anxiously. 

“Arthur, that girl is Marjorie Van- 
nard. You knew, eh?” For he saw 
that I was not surprised. “You’ve told 
Sylvia?” 

“No.” 

Upon that he gave Sylvia, in rapid 
sentences, the story of Bud Burke's 
identification. 

“But you can’t tell that to Quinn,” I 
said, as soon as he had ceased. “We've 
given Burke our word ” 

“Yes, we have, indeed; and he’s tied 
us up in fine shape. I couldn’t even 
tell Miss Vannard.” 

“You've seen her!” 

“Why, of course. I sent my card 
to her the instant I found out who she 
was. A splendid girl; a thoroughbred. 
You saw her, Arthur; but just wait 
till you know her. You’re to go over 
there with me this afternoon, if I can 
arrange one or two matters.” 

“But what did you say to her?” I de- 
manded. “What excuse could you of- 
fer?” 
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“Excuse?” he echoed. “TI should think 
I had one that was good enough, with- 
out breaking my word to Bud Burke. 
You forget that Miss Vannard’s name 
is in this case already.” 

“You're speaking of the name on 
that paper?” said Sylvia. “But we 
needn't tell of that. It has nothing to 
do with what has happened.” 

“There's more than that, Sylvia,” 
said I. “Dalton sent a package by ex- 
press to Marjorie Vannard in Phila- 
delphia last evening. Quinn knows it.” 

“Dalton!” she exclaimed. 

“Miss Vannard never heard of Dal- 
ton,” said Jack. “I'll explain all that 
presently, but I must speak to Quinn 
first. He’s gone to the station. I'll 
use your telephone, Sylvia, if you don’t 
mind.” 

He gave the necessary call, and was 
immediately put into communication 
with Quinn. We heard Jack ask about 
the package, and as to what had been 
done with it in Philadelphia. Then 
there was a long silence upon Jack’s 
part while he listened; I saw him put 
a hand against the wall, steadying him- 
self while his head dropped forward. 
Finally he said: “All right. Good-by,” 
in a kind of gasp, and, hanging up the 
receiver, turned to us. 

“Well,” said he, “they didn’t get it.” 

“The package?” said I. “Why not?” 

“It wasn’t there,” he answered. 
“Quinn says that it started but never 
arrived. It left Cape May, but it didn’t 
reach Philadelphia. The express com- 
pany will make an investigation, but 
Quinn doesn’t seem to be hopeful. And 
I shouldn’t think he would. It will nev- 
er be found.” 

He spoke with conviction, but I did 
not immediately perceive the grounds 
on which it rested. Sylvia, however, 
understood. 

“All these strange things are not 
merely happening,” she said; “they are 
being done. This package is not lost; 
it has been made to vanish as a part 
of some design.” 

“Jack,” said I, after a pause, “you 
were going to explain y 

He waved his hands in the air. 

“This knocks all. my explanations 
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into a cocked hat,” he said. “I’m glad 
I didn’t waste my breath and your time. 
Let me tell you about Marjorie Van- 
nard.” 

But I stuck to my point. 

“Do you mean that the disappear- 
ance of this package changes your 
opinion about it—who sent it, what 
was in it, and all that?” 

“Tt doesn’t change my opinion,” he 
replied. “Change isn’t the word. My 
opinion is obliterated ; nothing remains 
of it.” 

“Well, then,” I insisted, “what was 
it? What did you think before the 
obliteration occurred ?” 

“T thought Dalton really sent the 
thing.” 

“Ts there any doubt of that?” 

“Yes,” said he, “a very strong doubt. 
Dalton didn’t appear personally at the 
express Office, as you’re already aware. 
The package was handed in by a boy, 
and that boy wrote the address on it 
himself. Questioned, he described Dal- 
ton whom, by the youngster’s own 
story, he had seen only once and in 
the dark. Yet Dalton was immediate- 
ly recognized by that description. Won- 
derful boy, it seems to me. Who told 
him to describe Dalton? And how to 
do it? That’s what I’d like to know.” 

“Aunt Frances!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes?” said a somewhat muffled 
voice behind me; and then, louder: 
“Did you call me, Arthur?” 

The door had opened, and Mrs. Sea- 
bury had entered the room. 

“T heard some one there,” said I 
weakly. “I thought it must be you.” 

“IT knocked three times,” said she; 
and this may very well have been the 
truth, for Mrs. Seabury had a way of 
knocking on a door with the tip of her 
forefinger, a merely formal proceeding, 
like a directors’ meeting of one of her 
corporations. 

“T have a message for you,” said I 
hastily, in order to prevent her from 
asking what we had been talking about. 
“Mr. Lynde begs that you will receive 
him at three o'clock upon a matter of 
importance.” 
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“At three o’clock,” she repeated, 
weighing the words. “I’m very sorry, 
but I have no more time for reporters 
to-day. And at three o’clock I shall 
be particularly busy. Mr. Cushing 
wants to have a conference in my room 
at a quarter before three, and we must 
all be there, and Doctor Clinton, also. 
One of you boys must see Doctor Clin- 
ton, and tell him, Make him under- 
stand that his presence is required. 
Will you do that, Arthur ?” 

“T will do it,” said Sylvia. “I shall 
see Doctor Clinton within a few min- 
utes.” 

I cast an anxious glance at Mrs. 
Seabury, but she was unruffled by that 
veiled threat which she must have un- 
derstood. 

“Thank you,” said she. “That will 
save Arthur the trouble. And I really 
need him and Jack very much. My 
work must go on, no matter what hap- 


pens. I came to see if my boys were 
here. In a few minutes, I shall expect 
you.” 


She moved toward the door, but, 
happening to catch sight of some paper 
on Sylvia’s desk, she stopped. 

“Perhaps I'd better send a message 
to that reporter, Lynde,” she said. “Ar- 
thur, wili you write it for me, and 
leave it at the office?” And she pro- 
ceeded to dictate while I wrote, as fol- 
lows: 

“Mrs. Seabury has received Mr. Lynde’s 
request for an interview at three o’clock, and 
regrets that she has already made an en- 
gagement for that hour.” 

“Have you got that?” 

I read it to her, and she gave me a 
nod of assent; then, with a smile for 
us all, withdrew. 


“It’s odd she wouldn’t see him,” said 
I softly. 
“Oh, Arthur, Arthur, you are the 


youngest lamb of our flock, ” said Syl- 
via. “Do you really suppose that Mr. 
Lynde asked for an interview, and that 
this is a refusal? Mr. Lynde merely 
sent word of an hour, and Mrs. Sea- 
bury has accepted it. You will see that 
something will happen at three o’clock.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


INTER’S WIFE,” the novel 
which will appear complete in 


the November issue of 
SmiTH’s, is one of the most remark- 
able stories ever written by W. B. M. 
Ferguson, whom most will remember 
as the author of “Zollenstein’” and 
“Garrison’s Finish.” It is a story of 
married life, and of a woman who was 
misunderstood. Her husband, in spite 
of his weaknesses, is a human and lik- 
able character, but the woman herself 
is a great deal more interesting. There 
is another woman in the story, as well 
as another man. Also there is plenty 
of incident in the tale, the scene of 
which is laid in New York and a fash- 
ionable suburb adjacent thereto. The 
account of the real-estate company, and 
the peculiar methods by which it ex- 
ploited its property, is interesting 
enough in itself to make the story 
worth while. 

SGA. 


IRGINIA MIDDLETON, who 
has written a number of stories 
which have appeared in recent 

numbers of SMITH’s, will start in next 
month’s issue a series of more or less 
connected stories, called “My Stage Ca- 
reer.” Of all the countless thousands 
of girls who want to go on the stage, 
very few have the faintest idea what 
the life behind the scenes actually is, 
and what qualities and application are 
necessary for even a moderate success. 
Miss Middleton is writing from per- 
sonal experience, to a great extent. She 
knows her subject well, and she can tell 
you a great many things which may 


surprise you. We are certain that her 
new series of stories will be a success. 


Ca 


E hope that by this time you 
have read the second install- 
ment of Howard Fielding’s 

serial, “The Great Conspirator.” Do 
you like it? If you do, please write us 
and tell us about it. Have you any 
ideas as to who committed the murder, 
and for whom the bullet was intended? 
If you have, we would be interested to 
hear them. We are looking for a man 
or woman who can solve the mystery 
before the author himself explains it. 
We have had a number of people, all 
trained more or less as readers, ex- 
amine the manuscript up to the very 
page whereon the puzzle is explained. 
No one, so far, has come anywhere 
near a good guess. At the present 
time, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, there are only two peoplé in the 
world who know how the killing was 
actually done. One is Mr. Howard 
Fielding himself. The other is the 
present writer. We don’t intend to 
tell, but we would like to know if 
there is any one who can solve the rid- 
dle. Personally, we don’t believe there 
is. If you have any ideas on the sub- 
ject, if you think that you are a nat- 
ural-born detective, let us hear from 
you. All we can say is that the ex- 
planation is perfectly logical and sim- 
ple, but that, until Mr. Fielding himself 
tells you, we don’t think you will find 
out who committed the crime, or why 
it was committed. 
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ID you ever hear of Bronson 
Howard’s great comedy, “The 
Henrietta”? It is absolutely one 

of the best and funniest comedies that 
has ever been put on the boards. It 
had an unexampled success in its day, 
and is being revived as a success this 
present season. Mr. Arthur Dudley 
Hall has told “The Henrietta” in short- 
story form for the November number 
of SmitH’s. Mr. Hall is a playwright 
of some note himself, as well as a 
novelist. In telling “The Henrietta” 
he has caught the charm and merriment 
that made it so irresistible as a com- 
edy, and transferred them to the story. 


Sa. 


UPERT HUGHES, the critic and 
playwright, has written for the 
November SmitH’s an unusual- 

ly interesting article on folk songs. No 
matter how unmusical you may be, or 
where you were brought up, you know 
something about this form of music, 
and you will be interested in learning 
more. Mr. Hughes has some surpris- 
ing and little-known facts to communi- 
cate, as well as a very witty and clever 
way of setting them forth. Smirn’s 
is primarily a fiction magazine, and 
this is the only thing in the number that 
is not an out-and-out story; but, still, 
when you read it, you will be glad that 
it was there. 
ea 


HERE is another story o1 “The 
Cowboy Countess” in the Novem- 
ber number of the magazine. 

This, as a mystery story, and as a 
love story, is well up to the level of 
anything the Williamsons have ever 
done. It relates some of the adventures 
of the Texas girl with several mem- 
bers of a distinguished family, which 
was supposed to have a curse hanging 
over it, and which, in its ancestral hall, 
kept some dark secret hidden in a room, 
which was only opened once for the 
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eldest son of the family, when he be- 
came of age, and was closed again for 
another generation. The countess 
found out what was in the room, and, 
incidentally, fell in love. You’re sure 
to like the story. 

@a. 

HETHER, like the elder Mr. 
Weller, you have firm convic- 
tions on the subject of widows, 

or not, you will be interested in the 
story by Anne O’Hagan in next 
month’s issue of SmiTH’s, entitled “The 
Baleful Influence of the Widow Trevel- 
yan.” It concerns a widow, and, what- 
ever her influence may have been, there 
is nothing baleful about the story. 


Sa. 


HERE are two good love stories 
in the November number, one, 
“Siniard,’ by Alma Martin Es- 

tabrook, and the other, ‘Perseus and 
the Sulphur Matches,” by Dorothy 
Canfield. There is also a very good 
little talk on “Sociability,” by. Charles 
Battell Loomis, and a funny story by 
Holman F. Day about the things that 
happened to Captain Sproul and some 
of his friends on a certain occasion, 
referred to by the gallant captain as 
“When Tophet Broke Loose.” That 
is the name of the story. 


Sa. 


OOD verse is very rare, indeed, 
but when it is good it is well 
worth while. There are two 

poems in the November number which 
we want you to look for. One is a 
nautical ballad by Will Irwin, whose 
work you know already. The other is 
called “Silk of the Corn,” and was writ- 
ten by Arthur Guiterman. If you 
don’t find it full of music, full of the 
spirit of outdoors, and altogether de- 
lightful and worthy of remembering, 
we will be surprised. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


HEN King C. Gillette invented the 
razor that bears his name, men 
everywhere thought it a wonder- 
fully clever device. They did not realize 
at first that it was one of the world’s great inventions— 


yet few articles of personal use have meant greater saving in 
time and money or brought more comfort to mankind. 

The Gillette was the first new idea in razors in over four 
hundred years. So decidedly a modern convenience it’s a 
wonder any man is willing to do without it. 

It means shaving without stropping—shaving quickly any 
place or any time you please and freedom from cuts or scratches. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with 
handle and blade box to match. The blades are fine. 


Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped in hard rubber: 
and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of the Gillette Safety Razor. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. GILLETTE SALES CO. Pee pe na 

17 Holborn Vinduct 587 Kimball Building, Boston Monto 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


As an adjunct to the social hour; as 
a delightful accompaniment to ices or 
beverages, no other dessert confection 
has ever proved so charming as Nabisco. 
As an example, serve Cream Cones 
made with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


++ RECIPE 


Materials—One box Nabisco Sugar Wafers—any 
flavor. One cup sugar, one-fourth cup water, one 
teaspoon of vinegar, one egg white, one cup double 
cream. 
To Prepare—Place sugar in sauce pan. Add water 
and vinegar, boil to soft ball stage. Beat egg white 
until stiff and gradually add the hot syrup. Beat ; 
until stiff. Cover edges of Nabisco Wafers with this 
icing and form into cones, using three to each cone. 
Whip cream until stiff and when cones are cold fill 
and serve. 


fn ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY [ 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Telephone 


Yi 
System in Your Wii ne 


will enable you to get in touck 
ferent places instantly, and = 


Western EI 
Automatic en 
for Intercommunicating Zz 


you to reach every. 
at any time eae 


You can install a cl 
bodying types of appar us/ appr - ate for every room or jenn in 
your home at 2 nom nal cdst /and you will “be astonished to find 


how indispensably it rilV begome. 
Remember it requires’ no operator. Therefore, 
there i perating expense. Simply 
pushing a butto puts you in touch 
/ wi ith/thée desired party. 
/e dre prepared to suggest equipments for 


ee any number of stations, and will be glad to send 
ulletin No. 9066. and information on 


Geng 


A 
+ Se OHONES 


GarageX 
itchen ahem 
Librar / EASTERN CORNEAL YWESTERN PACIFIC 

Me Pilidicisnia — Yndiasavone Kans lt Ss Angeion 
Laundr Siamese Bale St ow 
Bed Room 
Dining Room 
Servants Quarters 


Manufacturers of tHe famous “‘ BELL” Telephone 
with which every business man is familiar 

Intercommunicating Telephones a Specialty 

Northern Electric and Manufacturing 

Co., Ltd., Montreal and 

Winnipeg 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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If one thing more than another proves the ability of the 


International Correspondence Schools of Scranton to raise the 
salaries of poorly-paid but ambitious men and women—to raise 
YOUR salary—it is the monthly average of 300 letters 
VOLUNTARILY written by students telling of SALARIES RAISED 
and POSITIONS BETTERED through I. C. S. help. 


YOU don’t live so far away that the I. C. S. cannot reach you. Provided you can 
read and write, your schooling has not been so restricted that the I. C. S. cannot help you. 
Your occupation isn’t such that the I. C. S. cannot improve it. Your spare time isn’t so 
limited that it cannot be used in acquiring an I. C. S. training. Your means are not so 


slender that you cannot afford it. 
I. C. S. cannot train you to fill it. 


“T enrolled six months ago for your Dynamo Running 
Course, completed it in four months, received a Diploma 
and secured a position at once in the Dynamo Room of 
the Minnetto Meriden Shade Cloth Plant, at Minnetto, 
N. Y., at a salary of $65 per month, more than double the 
wages I was receiving at the time of my enrollinent. 

Icannot too highly recommend the I. C. S. to all who 
Aesire a higher position and better salary.”’ 

Jor. KE. BAKER, R. F. D. No.1, 
Fulton, N. Y. 


“When I enrolled with the Schools, 1 was employed by 
a creamery to run a branch station, at $30 per month. 

As I advanced in my studies, I was able to command 
better positions, and am now getting 250% more pay than 
when I enrolled, and am superintendent of a city electric 
light and water works plant, a position that I would not 
be able to hold if it was not for the information received 
from the Schools,” C. F. RASMUSSEN 

Clay Center, Kansas, 


“When I enrolled in the I. C. S. I was getting $12.50 per 
week. I did not know a thing about Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting. 

I am now Pattern Cutter and have charge of from 18 to 
3o men in one of the largest Cornice Shops in Kansas, 
My wages now are $20 per week and increase every year, 
thanks to the International Correspondence Schools.” 

PETER COUTURE, 
go2 Jefferson St., Topeka, Kansas. 


The occupation of your choice is not so high that the 
Your salary is not so great the I. C. S. cannot raise it. 


Some of the 


“Iam more than pleased with the training that I 
received through the I.C.S. Where I was receiving a 
salary of $1.50 per day at hard labor, lam now receiving 
a salary of $100 per month as Superintendent of the City 
Electric Light Plant at Huntington, Indiana, and I can 
attribute this advancement to nothing but the Course of 
Instruction in your Schools.” 


J. W. HIER, 
Supt. City Elec. Lt. Plant, Huntington, Ind, 


“I must give you a little note in regard to my progress 
and the way you teach, so that it may help soineone else 
to rise as I have done through sending in a one-cent 
postcard that was given to me some two-and-one-half 
yearsago. When I enrolled with youl was working asa 
carpenter, and after studying for eighteen months I got 
a position as draftsman with an architect in this city 
(Mr. Galloway, Architect) an old student of yours. Later 
I took a few contracts on my own account and recently 
Itook my drawings (including the last one with 10¢%) 
and made an application fora position as Building In- 
spector for the Board of Education, City Hall, Toronto, 
and they engaged me right there on the spot. 

If I had not taken a Course with you I would not have 
been able to fill my present position. Your method of 
teaching is all that can be desired.” 

J.J. HELLING, 
113 Ann Street, Toronto, Ont., Can, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Salaries Raised 
Every Month 


An I. C. S. training can be acquired in your spare time and without the purchase of a 
single book. To learn how easily it can be done, mark the attached coupon. 
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Add to the three hundred students heard from every month, the other successful 
students not heard from, and you have some idea of the tremendous salary-raising 
power of the I.C.S. During the months of April, May, and June the number of students 
heard from was 946. Mark the coupon. 


Read the following testimonials picked at random from thousands of others equally 
interesting. Remember that these men were no better off than you when they enrolled. 
Also, remember that YOU can just as surely win similar success. Mark the coupon. 


Marking the coupon costs you nothing and does not bind you in any way. Besides 
bringing you the information that will show you the road to success, it also entitles you 
to the I. C. S. illustrated monthly “Ambition” FREE for six months. 


Salaries Raised 
SALARY: RAISING COUPON 


“When I enrolled for the Complete Architectural Course 


in the I.C.S.,I was working in a factory as a cabinet- 
maker, and through the knowledge I received I began con- 
tracting one year after I took up the course. I draw my 
own plans, and have no trouble in working from them. 
Iam able to compete with Architects and Contractors that 
have followed the business for years. 

I can make from three to four times as much as when I 
enrolled,” J. W. Davis, 

Marquis, Sask., Can. 


“At the time of my enrollment I was a fireman and could 
not seem to advance at all, having remained in that posi- 
tion for about nine years; during that time I had a chance 
to get a good practical knowledge of Steam Engineering, 
but that did not help me much, as I had no technical 
knowledge nor training ; but sinceI enrolled for my Course 
one year and nine months a8, Ihave progressed rapidly 
and I now hold the position of Chief Engineer of the Henry 
Heywood Memorial Hospital of Gardner, Mass., with a 
salary of $1800 a year. Atthe time of my "enrollment my 
salary was $50 a month and board.” 

WALTER E. WELLS, 
Care of The Henry Heywood Memorial Hospital, 
Gardner, Mass, 


All this proves there is an I. C. S. way for YOU. 
Learn_w what that way is by ; MARKING THE COUPON. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 899-D Scranton, Pa. 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 

I can qualify for the position before which I have marked X, 

and also send me, absolutely free, ‘‘Ambition’’ Magazine for 

six months. 


Bookkeeper Mechan. Draughtsman 
, Stenographer Telephone Enginee: 
Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. 
| Show Card Writer Mech. Engineer 


Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
illustrator 
Designer & Craftsman 
Civil Service 
Chemist 


Plumber & Steam Fitter | 
Stationary Enginee 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contracto: 
Architee’! Draughtsman 
Architect 


Textile Mill Supt. Structurst Engineer 
Electrician Bankin 
Elec. Engineer Minion Ragiecse 


Good-bye.” 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


The ‘Kireside. iS anew 


Edison Phonograph 


costing only 32299 
and playing, both 


Standard, an mberol, 


>cords 


a? 


Four Minutes 


i with — 
Tannhaiiser 


March; 


“Two ia ad 
with Vesta 
Tilley 


x one: - > has si i a H i Each month there are 20 new Edison Records 
The Fireside as a silent, long-running motor +Standard Each monte ae ene tue beat hinged 


a handsome, 19-inch horn and our 


new Model K_ reproducer, fitted with two sapphire points, the stage and the musical world, which can be adapted to this size 

which can be adjusted instantly—for Standard and Amberol Record without omitting or hurrying any part. . 

Records. SA b ‘| Records are the longest-playing and the most 
A_ beautiful phonograph at $22 ($28.60 in Canada) makes the S mbero perfect Records made. Selections never 

wealth of music now on Standard and Amberol Records available before offered in Record form, because of their length, are 

in every home. Ask to hear the ‘‘Fireside.’’ reproduced on Amberols just as they are written. Therefore, 
If there is no dealer near you, write us for information and most Amberol music is exclusive. 20 new Amberol Records are 


‘6 


our booklet: “The Edison Phonograph and the Home. 


National Phonograph Company, 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


issued each month. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


The music of Victor 


Herberts,orchestra under 
his personal direction 
will be reproduced ex- 
clusively on kdison 


Records 


is now the musical adviser for the 


* ° 
Victor Herbert National Phonograph Company. 


He will select much of the music for Edison Records, recom- 
mend, in many instances, the singers or musicians best quall- 
fied to produce it for reproduction and pass upon the master 
records. 

No other man could be found so perfectly fitted for this position. 
Mr. Herbert has done more to teach Americans to like good music 


than any other man, because he has made the kind of good music 
that is likable. 


He is a master of music. He has built up and leads one of 
the best orchestras in the country and has written more success- 
ful operas, two-steps, marches and other kinds of music than any 
other American composer, 

He will create, through Edison Records, a_ distinctly 
American school of music, good as well as popular, liked by 
evervbody. 

Edison 
ready now. 


Records, by Victor Herbert’s orchestra, are 


National Phonograph Company, 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after | use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs, 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb, Stuins only 
THAT the hair, doesn't rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 

DAI NTY MINT COVERED. at or copper, dns no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottls 
of Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year, 
rt Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first class druggists. We guarantee 
CANDY COATED CHEWING GUM siutisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 


f r ¥ ; 2 with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
AN OUNCE FOR A NICKEL AND INS TANDIOSPACKETS and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 


} Rh sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's 
FRANK Hi. FLEER & CO, INC PHILADELPHIA And TORONTO. Hygienic Supply Co., 940 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Geisha Diamonds| @ Seton Aaproval. Send No Money. $1.50, 


2 . " id ? ir, i we will 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 7, Se tc ot oe pal Gastmuman bute avteh es 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance: i j days, or Pheer eats Ma RED ete 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an shades a little more. Inclos postage. 
puzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, » book showing latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
ent free with privilege of examination, switches, pompadours, wigs, puffa, etc. Anna Ayers, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address Dept. 364 17 Quincy St., Chicago. _. a 
. sa 
THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. , 5 es ge AR € 3 
Dept. N SW. Juckson Boul, Chieago, Ul. i EA 


START YOUR GAS ENGINE WITH THE 


MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER 


acheap magneto but the original high grade 
’ speed controlled friction driven dynamo. 
Perfectly insulated, “‘water and dust- 
proof.” Fully Guaranteed. Operates 
the ‘make & break’’and ‘jump spark,”’ 
Charges all storage batteries for igni- 
tion and lighting ona small scale, per- 
fectly with our special switch board in 
the circuit. Ten years actual service with 
36,000 Auto-sparkers in operation to 
testify to its merit. MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. ~ 
140 Main St.,. PENDLETON, INDIANA, USA 


° ° ° 
Hair Like This 
FRE Let me send you a re- 

markable treatment for 
Baldness, Dandruff, Gray_ Hair, 


etc., at my own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. 


Write to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, President, 
LORRIMER' INSTITUTE 
Dept. 2584, BALTIMORE, MD. 


20% DOWN—107% PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved the price? Pay for it by the 
Lyon Method. Lyon’s prices are fully 20 % lower than any others. Lyon’s Diamonds 
are guaranteed perfect blue-white, imported in the rough, cut and polished here to 
save import duties and middlemen’s profits. A written guarantee accompanies each 


Diamond. You have the option for exchange at any time at full purchase price. All 
a sent prepaid for inspection. 10% discount for cash. Send now—today— 
‘or our catalogue No. 89, splendidly illustrated. Established 1843, 
J. M. LYON @ CO. 71 Nassau St., New York 


I 


= 
%) a 


yy? 2380 
we $25. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, | want what I asked fur. Good-bye.” 
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pst EXT 
— 


mes 


i 


Ward Off the Ailments of Old Age 


Has age begun to throw its cold blue shadow across your path? Or is it grasping 
in its vise like clutch some one dear to you? At this stage the active recuperative 
power of youth cannot longer be depended upon. Little ailments, ordinarily 
brushed aside, often cause grave illnesses. Don’t wait for sickness. Come to 
the aid of nature by the liberal use of 


te 4 é e 
The Best Tonic 
It is the staunch vigor of barley malt and choicest hops. Rich in the tissue build- 
ing qualities of the former and the splendid tonic properties of the latter, it revital- 
izes the blood and rebuilds the muscles and nerve tissues. Glowing and 
sparkling with vitality it fortifies the system and strengthens the entire body. 
Physicians of repute everywhere are constantly vouching for the 
merits of Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, by recommending it to 
strengthen the weak and build up the overworked; to relieve in- 


somnia and conquer dyspepsia; to help the anaemic and aid the 
nervous; to assist nursing mothers and invigorate old age. 


Order a Dozen from Your Local Druggist Today Insist Upon It Being Pabst 
A Library Slip, good for Books and Magazines, is packed with each bottle. 
Booklet and Picture ‘‘Baby's First Adventure’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 28 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates $2.25 a line, including POPULAR and AINSLEE’S Magazines. 


Agents & Help Wanted 


OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 15 dollars daily made. Write 
today for catalog. U.S. Embroidery me 
Co., Dept. 7F, 96 East Broadway, N. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75°to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 


lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. | 


AGENTS —$300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send for sworn statement of $12 daily 
protit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
274 Third St., Dayton, O. 
AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; Hehening seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


SALESMAN wanted to handle an 
exceptionally attractive real estate 
and timber proposition, which can be 
sold on annual, semi-annual or 
monthly installments. We furnish in- 

uiries and good strong literature. 

Japable, aggressive and _ energetic 
man can make a very desirable con- 
nection with the largest and strongest 
house in its line in the country. Sac- 
ramento Valley Imp. Co., St.Louis,Mo. 


AGENTS—We have big money ma- 
kers; easy to handle; quick sales; 
hig profits; repeat orders. Licking 
Specialty Co., Newark, O. 


AGENTS, Male or Female, can make 
all kinds of money selling my Pongee 
Swiss .Embroidered Waist Patterns 
and Silk Shawls. Big money for you. 
Catalogue mailed on request. Joseph 
Gluck, Dept. “A’’ 621 Bway, N.Y.City. 


AGENTS—Men and Women to rep- 
resent a Dress Silk and Lace Manfr. 
Big Profits. We tell you how. Goods 
cut any length and Sold direct 
from the Looms Exclusive terri- 
tory. Royal Silk & Lace Co., Desk M, 
487 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


LADY AGENTS can make $25 
Weekly, easily, selling our Dress 
Goods. Fall samples now ready. No 
capital or experience required. Write 
to-day for particulars. Joseph T. 
Simon Co., Dept. G, 656 B’way, N. Y. 


YOU MAY WIN $500 IN CASH 
OR_ ONE OF 100 OTHER LARGE 
CASH PRIZES by acting as our 
agent; sample outfit free; no_ex- 
perience or capital necessary; Mrs. 
Lillian Harned, of Trenton, N. J., 
made over $1000 in her spare 
time; write us today. McLean, 
Black & Co,, Inc., 13 Beverly 
Street, Boston. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS to. sell Ladies Noveit. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Gluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35¢c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25¢, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free, Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W.. Adauns St.. Chicago. 


WANTED—Census Clerks, Railway 
Mail Clerks, City Carriers, Postoffice 
Clerks. October examinations every- 
where. Write for schedule. Candi- 
dates coached free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. J5, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED for Western Canada (The 
Land of Promise.) Stock Salesman, 
smart man can make $10,000.00 in a 
year. Apply to Northern Underwriters 
Limited, Box 1600, Calgary, Alta. 


Business Opportunities 


BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working plans, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 
Dept. A-7 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
Weare manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay usin 
three months and make big profit. 
References given. Sworn statements. 
Summer leaders. _Pease Mfg. Co., 
1229 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
$100 will earn $25 to $50 per 
week using my system and New 
Vending Machines. Write quick for 
plan. Caille, 1361 Second Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


BIG Money in Mail Order Agency 
Business by our simple plan for anyone 
anywhere; Small Capital: Experience 
unnecessary. Valuable booklet free. 
D.Miller Co., Box 155, Muskegon, Mich 


TAPPING THE WORLD’S 
WEALTH. DO YOU _ WISH TO 
KNOW HOW IT IS DONE? 
The ease and readiness of making 


money by investment in those 
companies who are now _ tap- 
ping the hidden wealth. Write 


to-day for our history of Cali- 
fornia Oil, and how dimes pro- 
duce dollars. D. S. MacInnes & 
Company, Suite 948, Marbridge 
Building, New York. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 


instruments 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 


' two years’ time. 


; as 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes Sept. 8th. 


Musical Instruments 


GENUINE Bargains in High-Grade 
Upright Pianos. Slightly used in- 
struments: 8 Stein ways from $350 up; 
6 Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 9 
Washburns from $200 up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also ordinary second-hand 
Uprights $75 up; also 6 very tine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about half. 
Write for full particulars. Cash or 
Lyon & Healy, 45 
Adams St., Chicago. We ship every- 
where on approval. Fullest guaran- 
tee with every piano. 3 


WING PIANOS, BEST TONED AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL— Est’d 40 years. 
Recent improvements. give greatest 
resonance. Sold direct. Noagents. sent 
on trial—freight paid; first, Tast and all 
the time by us—to show our faith in our 
work. If you want a good piano, you 
save $75—$200. Very easy terms. 
Slightly used ‘thigh-grades,” 1 sStein- 
way, 3 Chickerings, etc.,$75 up, taken 
in exchange forimpro ved Wing pianos 
—thoroughly refinished. Send for bar- 
gain list. You should have anyway— 
“Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.” 152 pages. N. Y. World says: 
“A book of educational interest every- 
one should have,” Free for the asking 
from the old house of Wing & Son,363- 
366 W. 13th St., New York. 


Music 


SONG-POEMS Made Valuable. 
Send yours to-day for Free criticism 
and Full Particulars. Your poem 
may prove a big hit with the right 
i i My music doubles 
your royalty. Satisfaction guiran- 
teed. Fifteen years’ reputation. 
Arthur A. Penn, 36 Daly’s Theatre 
Building, New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publi- 
ention, With or without music. Send 
ataiiips for return of manuscripts. 
Dominion Press, 60 W. 25th, New York. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions W anted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress: sample __ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleinan, Washington, D.C. 


Razor Blades Sharpened 


SAFETY Razor Blades sterilized and 
sharpened, better than new; 2 cts. 
each; satisfaction or money back; 5 
yrs. success; send for blade box and 
circular. Electric Stropping Co., 125 
Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 


Miscellaneous 


Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“The Best Gift of All” 


—Her Diamond Engagement Ring 
THE LOFTIS SYSTEM. Thanks to the Loftis System the day has passed when only 


the rich can wear a Diamond. The credit of the honest 
employee is just as good as that of his more fortunate employer. Confidence in the honesty 
of the people is the keynote of our success. 


DIAMON DS AS AN INVESTMEN : Diamonds are a better and safer investment 


than real estate, banks. insurance, stocks, 
ete, By the Loftis System you have possession of your property while paying for it, the 
pleasure of its use and the increase in valuation which is sure to follow. Diamonds Fave 
advanced in value 20 per cent annually in recent years and their scarcity indicates a still 
further increase in the near future. Diamonds are the universal currency and can be immed- 
iately converted into cash. Diamonds enhance woman’s beauty, also man’s prestige and 
prosperity. 1t pays to look prosperous; to be successful, look successful—wear @ Diamond 


LOFTIS ON 
SYSTEM D IAM O N D S CREDIT 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. ©2t.vs.send you our new illustrated Catalog, 66 pages, 1500 photo- 


graphic reproductions of the latest and most fashionable 1n jewelry 
art; you can make selection in the privacy of your own home and the article selected will be sent on approval without 
expense to you. If you decide to purchase, you pay one fifth of the amount and pay the balance in eight equal monthly 
payments, 
OUR PRICES are 10 to 15 per cent lower than the ordinary spot cash retail jeweler. We are direct importers. 
buying our Diamonds in the rough, which we cleave, cut and polish in our own work shops. In 
buying from us you save the profit of broker, jobber, wholesaler and retailer. 
OUR GUARANTE We give you our written guarantee certificate as to value and quality of Diamond 
* purchased, and the privilege of exchanging same at any time for any other article of Jewelry 
from our Million Dollar Stock, or for a larger stone. allowing you full credit for what you have already paid. Our Guar- 
antee is backed by higher bank and commercial ratings than all our small imitators combined—consult your local Banker, 
have him refer to his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings. 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. Every transaction with our customers is strictly confidential, for even your own 


i family need not know that you are not paying spot cash — unless you tell them. 
The Diamond your friend is wearing was probably bought on the Loftis System. 


YOUR CREDI established with us is a valuable asset elsewhere. Other standards of value may rise or fall, but 
Diamonds, the universal currency, will continually increase in value. 


THE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL DIAMONDS ON CREDIT HOUSE, Sstaplished in ts56, swith 


cess, we are the oldest, the largest, and most reliable credit retailers of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry in the world. 


“ 9? Let us act as your bankers and help youmakemoney, Send today for latest Catalog and Dia. 
SAVE A DIAMOND. mond Souvenir,showing* How easily you can wear and owna Diamond by the Loftis System.” 


JOFTIS DamonD cuTTERS 


BROS & C0. 1858 DEPT.L558 92 TO 98 STATE ST., CHICACO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Diamonds vice On Credit 


$ For this The finest Jewelry Catalog ever issued has just come off the press. We will send 
35 mae g Z you acopy free. It shows 1,200 pictures of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry for men 
Diamond Ring %@ Or women, on all of which we agree to undersell any other concern in America. 


We alone sell at cash prices on credit. A long time to pay, no interest, no secur- 
S ity. Every article is sent on 30 days’ trial. If you find any bargain that begins to 
compare with it, simply send it back. Every diamond is exchangeable forever for 
the full price you pay. And the advance in diamonds—15 to 20 per cent annually 
—makes them very profitable forms of investment. 

Just now we have some 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN WATCHES 


made by the best watch concern in America. We are selling these watches while 
Sa se y they last at prices unheard of before. 5 

mp on trial gg Write us today for this mammoth free catalog. Simply a postal will do. (2) 
LINCOLN WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 3419 Mosprat Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


This Quee’ 
Alexandra 
Diamond Ring. 
true Tiffan: 
style, for— ‘4 $35 si 
14-k solid gold mounting, and } 
a white, brilliant Diamond of 
the rarest quality, No lady’s 
ring in the world is in bet- 
ter style than this. Terms, 


Also set 
for men 


ITPAYSBIC 


To as Tre Motion Pictures A BOOK WANTED BY EVERY AMERICAN 


EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
phd as Book and‘ ‘Business Guide’ 'tells all. 

ms We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- THE 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 


of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 


e 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
» Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 0 
49a man with alittle money to show in churches, 


§chool houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 
in store 


. oe a 
\\) onetoto Five Cent Theatres *,"" 
wy Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 


Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others The greatest collection of stories 

doit, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we "11 tell you how. Catalog free. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 822 Illinois Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. and yarns about and by Abraham 
Lincoln ever published together in 


RED OR ¢ 

BLACK “Vilcan’”’ Stylo Pens one book—stories that are tragic 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo and comic—told in the inimitable 
pens at a moderate price. Indispen- manner so identified with the man. 
Rabie WHEN eile oo In this book are to be found stories 
$4.00 of Lincoln’s early life and career, 
<n Stee ~ Agents his struggles for recognition and 
° 19% a, laa Wanted his ultimate triumph. These are 
> all authoritative and throw a flood 
of light upon Lincoln’s character as 

a man and as a statesman. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
NEW YORK 


By mail, 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 
J. ULLRICH & CO. 
Manufacturers 


607 Thames Bidg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 


POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 1l0e, EACH, Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets: or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara” Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 


or Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Mot Springs. Ark. Dwight, Wt. Portliund, Me. Buffalo. N. Y. Pittaburg, Pa 
Denver, Col. Marion. Ind. Grand | iapide, Mich. White Plaina, N.Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
West Haven, Conn Plainfield, Ind. 265 So. College Ave, Columbus, Ohio, Providence, R. I. 
. te Dea Moines, Ia. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Oregon. Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Washington, D. C. Orab Orchard, Ky. 8t. Louls. Mo. Philadelphia. Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
211 N. Capitol 8t. Lexington, Masa. Manchester, N. H. 812 N. Broad &t. London, Engjand. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


Secures this Great 
Reference Library 


20 Cent 


This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a 
million dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia com- 
bined. In fullness of definitions, number of words defined and 
accuracy, it is superior to reference works selling for five times 
its price. It has been recently revised and enlarged by a staff 
of American editors. Its five big volumes contain an inex- 
haustible mine of information on every subject, defining 250,000 
words. Our bargain offer takes off two-thirds the price, and we 
pass the work on to you at less than one-third the price of any 
other first-class reference work. We send the complete set to 
your home for examination without charge, and if you decide to 
keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


FIVE MASSIVE VOLUMES 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, 
and strongly and handsomely bound in three 
styles of binding. The set contains 5,000 pages 
and thousands of illustrations. It is up to- 
dateinevery particular. It is absolutely re- 
lable; the names of its editor eamong the 
greatest in every field of research. Asa dic- 
tionarv, it defines 25,000 more words than 
any other dictionary. Asan encyclopedia, it 
treats 50,000 subjects, covering the whole 
field of human knowledge. 


$5.00 ATLAS FREE 


The modern Atlas of the World sells reg- 
ularly for $5.00. It contains more than 100 
maps in colors. There is a map of each 
state, territory and country. It gives the 
population of all cities of importance. This 
invaluable Atlas is bound in red cloth and 
is 10x13 inches in size. We will send it to 
you, absolutely free, if your order for the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary is received atonce. 


Half Leather Binding Mark and Mail this Coupon 


Free For Examination 


SMITH’S, 10-09 


THE WERNER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


You may send me on approval for 10 days one set of the 


If you reply at once, we will send you a com- 
plete set at once, all express charges prepaid, 
for examnination. And we will also send, abso- 
lutely free of charge, the Modern Atlas of the 
World. If you like the bvoks and the Atlas 
you can pay for the Dictionary in little monthly 
payments. If you don’t like them, return them 
to us and we will pay return charges. 


Mail the Coupon Today :& 


This is only a limited edition, and will not 
last long. You must reply promptly to take 
advantage of the bargain. 


THE WERNER CO., Akron, 0. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the 
style indicated by having the **X%? beside. 


Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00 I will pay 
for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
50 cents after I examine them and $2.00 a month until 
your special price of $25.00 is paid. 


Half Morocco Binding. Regular price $56.00. I will 
pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
50 cents after Iexamine them and $1.50 a month until 
your special price of $20.50 is paid. 


Library Cloth Binding. Regular price $42.00. I ill 
pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
50 cents after I examine them and $1.25 a month until 


the World, delivery charges paid. If not satisfactory I will 
return books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at 
your expense for return charges. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Better Than A 
Mustard Plaster 


More effective, easier to ap- 
ply, and does not blister the 
tenderest skin, 


CAPSICUM 


ASELIN 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 


The safest and best of all counter-irritants, 
gives over-night relief to strains or muscular 
lameness and leaves neither stainnor blister. 
It is particularly valuable for rheumatism, 
croup and cramps, cold in the chest or throat. 
Apply externally only and dilute with White, 
Vaseline for children. 


Perhaps you never knew that there are 
twelve different Vaseline Preparations, each 
one having many beneficial properties. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 


Pomade Vaseline 

White Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
Borated Vaseline 
Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc 
Vaseline Cold Cream 
It tells you what each preparation is especially good 
for, and how they should be used to gain immediate 


relief, 
Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “*VASELINE” Product 


Chesebrough Bldg., New York 


London Office: 
Holborn Viaduct 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


RHEUMATISM 


I want to send every sufferer who reads 
this paper a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts TO TRY FREE. 


Send Me Your Address Today 


Write me. I'll send youa $1.00 Pair of Magic 
Foot Drafts, the great Michigan external remedy 
that is curing thousands, To Try FREE. 


muy 
FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 

No matter where the pain, whether acute or chronic— 
muscular, sciatic, lumbago, gout—and however stubborn 
or severe, you'll get the Drafts by return mail. Then 
after you get them and try them, if you are fully sati 
fied with the benefit received, x 
send me One Dollar. If not, 
keep your money. I take your( 
word. 

I make this unequaled offer 
because I know what remark- 
able cures the Drafts are per- q 
forming—cures after 30 and 40 years of suffering—cures 
after doctors and baths and medicines had utterly failed. 
Won’t youtry them? Iam sure you'll be glad if you do, 
and you cannot lose a penny. Address Magic Foot Draft 
Co., 1036F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Send no money. 
Write today. 


TRADEMARK 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept. 8. 280 North State St.,Chicago 


c 
write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, beautifully 
curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 48, 21 Quincy St.. CHICAGO 
Good-bye.” 


Send no money, 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


How to Grow Tall 
AND BROADEN YOUR SHOULDERS 


A Startling Discovery That Will Revolutionize the 
Physical Condition of Mankind. 


Why Remain Short and Stunted When 
You May Learn Free the Secret 
of How to Grow Tall? 


No Matter How Short You Are or What Your Age, 
You Can Increase Your Height. 


No new discovery has attracted more attention in the 
scientific world than that made by K. Leo Minges, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Mr. Minges is to short men and women 
what the great wizard, Edison, is to electricity... He has 
gathered more information relative to bone, muscle and 
sinew than anyoneelse in existence. Making people grow 
tall has been a hobby with Mr. Minges for years, and the 
results he has accomplished are startling to a high de- 
gree. By his method every man or woman not oyer fifty 

ears of age can be made to grow from two to five inches 
in height, and anyone older than that may increase his 
height perceptibly. His method has the endorsement of 
leading physicians, and several prominent educational 
institutions have adopted it for the better physical devel- 
opment of their pupils. If you would like to increase 
your height you should read the book which tells you how 
this remarkable discovery was made and reveals to you 
the secrets of how to grow tall. It is free. You are not 
asked to spend a single cent, and if you desire it:we will 
send you the statements of hundreds who have grown 
from two to five inches in height by following this method. 
The results are quickly accomplished. Many have grown 
as muchas three inches intwo months. There isno incon. 
venience, no drugs or medicines or operation. Merely the 
application of a scientific principle in a perfectly hygienic 
and harmless way. Your most intimate friends need not 
know what you are doing. All communications will be 
sent in plain envelopes. The book C, ‘How to Grow 
Tall,” contains illustrations that will interest and in. 
struct anyone. One thousand of these books will be given 
away, absolutely free, postage prepaid, while the present 
edition lasts. If you want to grow tall, write to-day, in 
strictest confidence, for a freecopy. Address the Cartilage 
Co., 155K, Unity Building, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


WHER 


Should know that the purest, 
sweetest and most economical 
method of preserving, purifying 
and beautifying baby’s tender skin 
lies in warm baths with 


CUTICURA SOAF 


And gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment. For eczemas, 
rashes, itchings and chafings of 
childhood and for the prevention 
of the same, as well as for the 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing of 
ulcerated, inflamed mucous sur- 
faces and other uses which suggest 
themselves to women, these gen- 


tle emollients are indispensable. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra= 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, ete.; A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass 

ag Post-free., Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 


Tell the substitutor:; ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Complete Cyclopedia 
Civil Engineering 
——$24 


Just fill in and mail the coupon. We will 
send you a complete set of the Cyclopedia by 
prepaid express. No deposit or guarantee of 
any kind required. You can keep the books 
five days—examine them carefully—give them 
the most severe test that you possibly can. You 
can be judge and under no obligations to keep 
the books unless they prove entirely satisfactory. 


$2.00 Down and $2.00 per Month 


_ This is our liberal selling plan. If you decide to keep the books, 
just send us $2.00, then $2.00 every thirty days until the special 
price of $24.00 is paid. The regular price is $48.00. 

We are making this special price simply to advertise the Courses 
of the American School of Correspondence from which these books 
were compiled. 


INFORMATION THAT EVERY SUCCESS- 


FUL ENGINEER MUST HAVE 


This Cyclopedia covers the entire field of Municipal, Hydraulic, 
Structural and Railroad Work, together with all the other allied 
lines. Contains latest and most practical information on Reinforced 
Concrete, Highway Construction, Water Supply, Water Power 
Development and Reclamation Engineering. It is the best of all 
works for the student. Also contains just the things the old time 
Civil Engineer wants for refreshing his knowledge and keeping 
abreast of the times. 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS: 


Plane Surveying—Mechanical Drawing—Plotting 
and Topography—Railroad Engineering—Statics— 
Strength of Materials—Roof Trusses—Mill Build- 
ing Construction—Cost Analysis in Relation to En- 
gineering—Masonry and Reinforced Concrete— 
Steel Construction—Practical Problems in Con- 
struction — Bridge Engineering — Highway Con- 
struction—Hydraulics—Water Supply—Irrigation 
Engineering—Water Power Development—Sewers 
and Drains—House Drainage and Sanitation—River 
and Harbor Improvements. 


Special Offer if You Mark and Mail Coupon Promptly 


For a short time we will include, absolutely free of charge, as 
a monthly supplement, one year’s subscription to the TECHNI- 
CAL WORLD MAGAZINE. This is a regular $1.50 monthly, full 
of Twentieth Century Scientific facts, written in popular form. 
Also contains the latest discussions on timely topics in inven- 
tion, discovery, industry, ete. The Magazine will be mailed 
immediately upon receipt of the coupon. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


SPECIAL PREPAID OFFER 


American School of Correspondence, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Send set of Cyclopedia of Civil Engineering for 5 days’ free 
examination. Also T. W.for one year. I will send $2.00 within 
5 days and $2.00 a month, until I have paid $24.00, or notify you 
and hold the books subject to your order. Title not to pass 
until fully paid. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS «+000 cecccecsscee coccseccsccestsee sees 


OCCUPATION «scceeceeccetcueee coeveecveeee seseee 


EMPLOYER «eee sseeeeceees 


Smith’s 10-’09 


114 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold No. 163 1Kt. Gem Solid A 
Tiffany, $10.00 Belcher, $15.CO 
No. 108 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.00 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING 

These gems are Chemical White Sapphires and can’t be told 
from diamonds except by an expert. So hard they can’t be filed, 
so will wear forever and retain brilliancy, We want you to see 
these gems—we will pay all expenses for you to see them. 

OUR PROPO: i—We will send you either rings or stud il- 
lustrated—by expre . D. all charges prepaid—with privilege of 
examination. If you like it, pay the expressman—if you don’t, return 
{t to him and it won’t cost youa cent. Fair proposition, isn’t it? All 
mounted in solid gold, diamond mountings. [3%"Send for Booklet. 

WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., P. 0. Box 7411, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MOUNT BIRDS 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount 
all kinds of Birds, Animals, Game Heads; also 
to tan skins and make rugs. Decorate your 
home with your own beautiful trophies, or 
command big income selling specimens and 
mounting for others. Easily and quickly 
learned in spare time, by men and women. Suc- 

cess guaranteed. Write today for our FREE BOOK 
im “How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals,” 
absolutely free, Write now. THE N.W. SCHOOL 
OF TAXIDERMY, Box 1157, OMAHA, NEB. ~ 


mysook DME CHEST 10c..0rccin 
ITS ACTIONS AND ITS MUSCLES—REGULAR PRICE, 25c. 


Contains COMPLETE and ORIGINAL 
instructions how to develop the CHEST 
MUSCLES—for CHEST EXPANSION 
and DEEP BREATHING. 

The exercises are described in detail 
and with full page half-tone ‘llustra- 
tions, enabling men, women and chil- 
dren to follow them with ease, in their 
own room without the use of apparatus. 

By following instructions in_ this 
book you will quickly BUILD UP the 
MUSCLES that draw the air in and out 
of the LUNGS and _this will cause you 
to BREATHE DEEPER, DEVELOP the CHEST and 
BROADEN SHOULDERS, thereby STRENGTHENING the 
LUNGS against all kinds of diseases and greatly improve 
your general APPEARANCE. 

Prot. ANTHONY BARKER 

Av0 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
Individual instruction for health and strength at miy select ys mnasthnt 

or by matl. Particulars on request. 


Taxidermy 
Book 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 0od-bye.” 


SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


The Candy of Character 
On the Character of Candy 


depends its fitness for 
gift making. 


No Candy is _ so well fitted 
and graciously accepted as 


“Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 


The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York.. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease. 

Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre. 

Room -.- 81.50 and $2.00 

Room and Bath.. 2.50 and upward 

Parlor, Bedroom da Bath...... $5.00 

Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 
lence. Delightful music afternoon and 

evening. 

Send for particulars and hand. 

some booklet. 
A. A. CADDAGAN 


Managing Director 


aN DD 
» 
il ppd 
4, 
YM off 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Six Months to Pay 


For Good Clothes 


12” 


For this splendid, 
All-Wool Suit — 


made in the latest 
style. Your choice 


of cloth. 


$3.35 Cash 
$1.60 monthly 


This Suit will be 


sent on approval. 


Dress in Clever Style 


Our free Fall Style Book shows photographic plates of 
the swellest suits and overcoats for fall and winter wear. 
We want to send it to you. 

With it we send samples of all-wool clothes in thirty 
desirable patterns. We buy nothing but all-wool cloth. 
Every yard is guaranteed. 

We also send a tape line, with simple instructions for 
taking your measure. We will fit you perfectly, as we 
have thousands of others. 

This book quotes prices on high-grade clothes which are 
astounding. You never saw clothes like these sold so low. 
You have probably paid at least $18 for such suits as we 
sell for $12.95. The reason lies in our enormous output. 

Any suit or overcoat, made in any cloth we show, will 
be sent you on approval. We guarantee the workmanship, 
the price and the fit. If not entirely satisfactory, send the 
garments back, and all your first payment will be returned. 

We sell on six months’ credit, without any security 
and without any interest. Our credit prices are exactly 
the same as for cash. You can pay a little down and a 
little each month, and dress just as well as the best 
dressed man you know. 

We ask a chance to please you once, and secure your 
permanent trade. Please send this coupon—send it to- 
day—for our free Fall Style Book and samples. 


THE CLEMENT CO. 
348 Franklin St., Chicago 
Mail me your Style Book—free. 


Name 


CONGRESS 


gancregg | PLAYING CARDS 


— Gold Edges.— 
NEW DESIGNS 
wSharmotae 90 Picture Backs 
50 Cents per Pack. LARGE INDEXES 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


The Most Durable 
25C Card Made. 


More Sold Than All 
Others Combined. 


LARGE INDEXES 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES, 
HOYLE UP TO DATE. 


PLAYING CARDS 


606 
GOLD EDGES 


SENT FOR 15 C. IN STAMPS, OR 3 SEALS FROM CON- 
GRESS_ WRAPPERS, OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE CASES. 
DEP'T. EJ THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO.CINCINNATI,US.A 


PIERREPONT 


43-45-47 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


QUIET, REFINED AND 
MODERN 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Apartments of All Sizes, Both 


Furnished and Unfurnished 


Transient Rates for Room and 


Bath, $2.50sper Day and More 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


HARRY L. BROWN 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


ADVERTISER 


SMITH’? S MAGAZINE 


T IS better for you to remember the name and ask for Sawin socks when buying, than to merely ask for 
socks and take the first thing that a dealer may offer you. For over 32 years Shawknit socks have been 
acknowledged standard for durability, fastness of color and comfort. 

Why experiment? We guarantee our goods without red tape or formalities. Insist upon having Shawknit 
socks from your dealer. If not obtainable this way send your order to us direct. 
We recommend the following assortment. Six pairs neatly packed in a box, extra light weight cottons, 
delightfully soft to the feet and stylish. 
> —- Styles 3554B Our famous black (snowblack). 
3554C Arich navy blue. A shade that is always neat and dressy. 


3554R Oxblood red. A deep rich color and 
very popular 


Mi 25c per pair 
‘ or 6 pairs for $1.50. Sent upon 
receipt of price postpaid anywhere in 


the U.S. Made in sizes 9-11% inclusive. When 


ordering direct be sure and mention size desired. 


Free, our beautifully illustrated catalog, showing colors, styles and prices of our enormous line 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO.,208 Shaw St., LOWELL, MASS. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


On Credit 
Man-Tailored 
Suits and Coats 
Made to 
Six V4 Measure of 
‘ All-Wool 
Cloths 


400 Fall ' Styles in 
Our Free Style Book 


Here are some ios faoea a which every woman should know: 

We make suits, skirts and coats to individual measure, 
and can fit you as perfectly as though you came to our 
shop. You can take your own measurements exactly as 
well as we, by a diagram which we furnish. 

The garments are made by man tailors, from all-wool 
cloths. They have all the man-tailored effects. Yet we 
charge less than dealers charge for ready-made, ill-fitting 
garments. 

We sell these garments on credit, at our lowest cash 
prices. You pay a little down and a little each month. 
We send every garment on approval, guaranteeing fit, 
style, price and satisfaction. If the garment is not right 
in every way, send it back, and we will refund your first 
payment. You take no risk whatever. 

There are 250,000 women to whom we have proved 
these facts. Now they wear man-tailored garments, per- 
fect in fit and style. They spend less than they used to 
for ready-made garments. And they have 


Six Months to Pay 


Send today for our splendid Fall Style Book—just issued. One 
copy is free. 

It contains nearly 500 pictures, showing over 400 styles of new 
things for women’s and children's wear. 

There is an endless array of the newest creations in man- -tailored 
suits and coats. There are gowns at all prices for every oc 
There are three-piece suits as low as $5.95. There are hats, wais 
lingerie—everything. No store in America shows such a variety, 
and the styles are up to the moment. 

This book is a complete education in fashions It pictures every- 
thing that’s worn, gives amazing prices on everything, and offers 
everything on credit. Write for a copy today. Address 


BERNARD MAYER CO., °°*°CHgokE3" AReee? 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Smith's Magazine has the lest collection of Theatrical Art Studies illustra. 
tions, stories and articles. It isa publicati-n for the home, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“Baby’ 's Best Friend” 


and Mamma'’s greatest comfort, MI 
vents Prickly Heat, Chafin . 
For your protection the ge s put 
fillable boxes—the ‘Box t x, 7 with 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cent: 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen's Chemical Co., 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 19 erial Nuinber 1542. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) cum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sasple free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap [}lue wrapper] d No 


Specially prepired for the nursery. 
s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor Samples 
Sold only at Stores. 


es and pre- 


pin non-res. 
ennen’s face 
Sample free. 
nder the Food 


HOW MAE EDNA WILDER 
GOT RID OF A DOUBLE CHIN 


Without Dieting, Internal Remedies, 
Face Straps or Physical Culture—An 
Interesting Story for Fleshy People 


“Tremoved my double chin and reduced thirty pounds 
in less than six weeks,” says Mae Edna Wilder, who 
stands tive feet high, weighs 120 pounds, and is a pic- 
ture of perfect health. “I did this by a process which 
is my own discovery— 
a process of external 
application. Isimply 
apply the treatment to 
any part of the body 
wheresuperfluous flesh 
exists and it vanishes 
as if by magic. Five 
minutes every other 
day for two weeks is 
all the time needed, 
and one’s most. inti- 
mate friends need not 
know anything about 
it. I am so grateful for my own relief that I will give 
free advice to any one who suffers asI did. I consider 
a double chin one of the most unsightly physical de- 
fects, and superfluous flesh is just extra weight that 
one must carry with them everywhere and all the time. 
I feel ten years younger and a hundred-fold more act- 
ive since I lost mine.” Any interested person who will 
write to Mae Edna Wilder, Dept. 155, Rochester,N.Y., 
will be told how to find relief within two weeks. 


100d-bye.” 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


“Mother, You're All Right” 


The association of mother and daughter is usually very close. Praise of face, or form, or char- 
acter by either to the other means much more than the casual compliment of friends who want to be 
polite. When the daughter can look into the fresh, smooth, youthful face of her 
white-haired mother and say ‘‘ Mother, you’re all right” she is paying sincere tribute to 
her mother and in most cases she is also giving praise to the wonder-working power ot 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


“Don’t envy a good complexion, use Pompeian and have one” 


P POMPEIAN 
ASSAGE CREAR 


for it has several million users who know that Pompeian Massage Cream rs, 
‘eis all right.” \J 
It is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘*grease’’ cream. The latter have their uses, yet they can never 
do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores. Pompeian 
Massage Cream cleanses them by taking out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallow- 
ness, shiny complexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest selling face cream in 
the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. All dealers, 50c, 75c and$1a jar. Cream SL 
sent to any part of the world, postage prepaid, if dealer can’t supply you. S 
For men, Pompeian Massage Cream takes away soreness after shaving. By 


removing the soap from the pores it allays the irritation so distressing to those 
to whom a thick, fast growing beard makes constant shaving a necessity, 


Get a Trial Jar 4 
Cut off Coupon NOW Before Paper is Lost && rey 
a 


You have been reading and hearing about Pompeian for years. You have meant to 
try it, but have not done so. This is your chance to discover what a vast difference 
there is between an ordinary “*cold’’ cream and a scientifically made Massage 
Cream like Pompeian. Fill out the coupon to-day and prepare for a delightful mS 
surprise when you receive our quarter ounce trial jar. When writing enclose ”, 
6 cents in coin or United States stamps. ny 


cS) 
= 


Pompelan 
Mfg. Co.,14 
Prospect St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: En- 
closed find 6c. 

Please send me a 
special trial jar of 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co.,14 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio OT eee 
@ Library Slips Saved (one in every package) means Magazines and Books earned, < daiees. 


Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, | want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Examine this Movement 


Observe that it is a bridge model, the highest form of watch construction, 
the feature of first importance in any movement and heretofore found only in 
the most expensive American watches. 

It has 7 ruby, sapphire and garnet jewels protecting the points of 
principal wear and is good for 20 years of service. Guaranteed for 5 years. 

It has a compensating balance wheel, automatically adjusting itself 
to heat and cold; micrometer regulator; Breguet hair-spring and every 
essential feature of the finest watches made. 

With the lightest mainspring in any watch of its size, the “I-T” 
runs with that full regular “motion” exclusive to watches of the strictest 
accuracy proving its fine workmanship, materials and high, frictionless finish. 


The best 7 Jewel Watch 


This is a watch for the man who is exacting of his time-piece. It is a close timer, In 
beauty of movement and case it has 4 superior. ‘The cases are thin and stylish and made 
in a variety of patterns. Such a watch could only b e produced for the money by the man- 
ufacturing systems and economies that made the Dollar Watch possible. Nothing like it 
has ever been sold at the “‘I-T"’ prices. 

Though of totally different construction and built in another factory it represents 
the same value in proportion to price as the Ingersoll Dales Watch. 


You can examine sinetthie” ‘I-T”’ in your own town at any reputable y repaitablntewales s. You 

can compare it with all other watches and judge of its value. But insist on seeing it. 
Itis a now and if not sold locally will be sent prepaid by us on receipt of price. 
The “‘I-T’’ Booklet ‘* How to Judge a Watch "’ free upon request. 


One grade of $ in solid in 10-yr. 
movement only nicke | $7 gold-filled $9 & py filled 
case case case 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 31 Frankel Bldg., New York 


GUNTER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER—NOW ON SALE 


TWO GREAT SERIALS 
Mr. Justice Raffles | Jeanne of the Marshes 
E. W. HORNUNG E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


TWO PART STORY COMPLETE NOVEL 


IN DEEP WATERS LINK BY LINK 


CAMPBELL MAC CULLOCH EDWIN BLISS 


TEN BRILLIANT SHORT STORIES BY 


Preston Ward, L. R. Ridge, M. Worth Colwell, Littell McClung 
Eleanor M. Ingram, Allan Updegraff, Stella Leerburger. Mary 
McMillan, Theodore Roberts, S. Lippincott. 


192 Pages of stirring, entertaining reading. Beautifully 
IIlustrated. On Sale Everywhere. Price, Fifteen Cents. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


A $25,000 
Men’s Book Free 


The Adler-Rochester book for Fall and Win- 

ter is out—the book that thousands wait for. 
It represents $25,000 spent to obtain and picture 
the clothing designs that are shown in it. 

The many plates are produced from living models, 
and the cloths are in actual colors. It is as always, 
the premier book of its kind. We want to send you 
a copy, and tell you where such clothes are sold. 


For forty years, Adler-Rochesters have been the 
most desirable clothes in America. 

The styles are not theoretical, not the dictates 
of tailors. They are exact reproductions of what 
men of refinement wear. You cannot all wear 
Adler-Rochester clothes. For there are not ex- 
perts enough in existence to produce such 
clothes forthemany. But you can all see what 
our styles are. You can all have this book. 


Adler-Rochester 
Clothes 


These clothes are designed by the ablest men 
in this line, at a cost of $30,000 per year. They 
are made by custom tailors, without regard to time. 
The making cost us twice what the cloth costs, 
and four times what some makers spend. 
That is why Adler-Rochester clothes have 
achieved such a great reputation. 


97 Cents Profit 


But we limit our profit to six percent. Our aver- 
age last year was 97 cents per suit. 
So Adler-Rochesters cost like other high-grade 
makes. Our suits and overcoats sell for $18 up. 
Please see our latest creations—the topmost styles 
for this winter. Ask us to send our Book No. 3, Address 


L. Adler, Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Copyrighted 1909 
by L. Adler, Bros. & Co. 


Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


SMITH’?S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Multiplication of Power 


There is no higher efficiency in the world 
than that of the American business man. 


The multiplication of power in a business 
man—if he has the ability within him— 
depends upon the zmcreased number of people 
whom he can, by personal contact, interest in 
his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s usefulness 
depends on the increased number of persons 
whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 200,000 
subscribers’ telephones in use. As late as 


1899—ten years ago—it had only 500,000. 


To-day it has 4,400,000—one for every 
twenty persons in this country—and 1s increas- 
ing at the rate of 500,000 a year. 


Has the vast development of industries 
since 1890—the greatest period of =dvance in 
the world’s history—when America has ad- 
vanced faster than all the rest of the world, 
been the force that has built up this great, 
unified, efficient telephone service ; or 


Has the increased ability of the American 
business man to bring people to him from 
every locality, far and near, over the Bell 
Telephone System, been the cause of the multi- 
plication of his power and his principality? 


Whichever the cause and whichever the 
effect, the advancement of one is inseparably 
linked with the advancement of the other. 


The business man’s Bell Telephone, with 
its long distance and emergency advantages, 
is his most precious asset next to his capital 
itself. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone means as much to the home 


as it does to the office. 


It is the most marvelous conven- 


ience of modern times—if not all time—added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 


Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


We want every woman in America to send for a free sample of 
Milkweed Cream aud our booklet telling of the wonderful results 
that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget. 


This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 


Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grandmother used Weitiienine 
it and her matchless complexion testified to its worth. SH | HI K j 3 
It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a_skin tonic. A ae 
very little applied gently to the face, neck and 
hands, night and morning, cleans out the tiny 
pores, stimulates them to renewed activity 
and feeds and nourishes the inner skin 
and surrounding tissues. The certain 
result of this is a complexion 
clear and brilliant in color- 
ing—a skin soft and smooth 
without being shiny— 
——— we = 
and wrinkles have am | See: Cream is 
ene tin : eooerhgpr ier ony good for all 
away, complexion faults. It 
has a distinct therapeu- 
tic action on the skin and 
its glands. Excessive rubbing 
or kneading is not only unneces- 
sary, but is liable to stretch the skin 
and cause wrinkles. Milkweed Cream 
is absorbed by the skin like dry ground 
absorbs rain. ‘Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, irritated or enlarged as they are by having stuff 
forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is 
dainty, fastidious and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 


i i 
spainne sss ence aN aR for every woman who values her personal appearance. 
me 


EDER Lo Elite wena i Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on 
erhiggenint Ofc H Teceipt of price, Don't forget to write for the free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 68 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


OVERCOMES FRECKLES, TAN AND SUNBURN 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


An Amusing incident 


(Told by a Dentist) 


“COLGATE & CO. 


Dear Sirs: Thank you for calling my at- 
tention to your Dental Cream. _Preventa- 
tiv: dentistry for children is my special 
work, and I am delighted to know of such 
a delicious dentifrice for young people. 
One little boy ate the contents of the tube 
which I asked his mother to get for him, 
remarking to me the next day: 


‘Say, Doctor, I wish that tube 
had been three feet long.’ ’’ 


Signed by a fo:mer President of a State Dental Association. 
ame on application.) 


Isn’t that like a boy! 


If he had used it properly—(one inch twice 
daily) it would have lasted 3 months. 


and antiseptic, the dentifrice that It gives a pearly lustre to the 

combines efficiency with a delight- teeth and a perfect polish to 
ful after-taste. Your mouth does not need to have gold work. Destroys decay-germs, stimulates gum 
a medicinal taste and it won't if you use Colgate’s. tissue and prevents tartar. 


(1) More Cream—almost half as much again 
as in the average tube. (2) Less used— 
half as much cream comes out of our flat opening as from usual 
round-mouth tube. (3) No waste—our flat ribbon of cream 
cannot roll off the brush. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept.F, 55 John St. 
New York 


